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PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION. 1924. . _ 

The labours of research scholars in Indian history 
have brought to light neA' facts, and a new edition 
incorporating the results of these researches is now 
offered to the students. The whole book, and 
specially the early and mediaeval periods have been 
thoroughly revised ; spme chapters have been recast 
and rewritten ; many errors “sanctified by age” have 
been corrected ; much new matter has been added : 
and the general arrangement altered and improved 
in several places. Two new maps and two more * 
.genealogical tables have been added. 

I am indebted to the authors of the following 
works which haW been largely consulted : Carmichael ’ 
Lectures, igiS.hy Professor D R. Bhandarkar M.A., 
Ph. D ; Political History of Ancient India by Dr. Hem 
Chandra Ray Chaudhun M.A., Ph. D : Stvaji and ' 
His Tunes by Professor Jadu Nath Sarkar, M.A., 
P.R.S. , Jahangir by Professor Beni Prasad, JI.A.. and 
The Oxford History of India by Dr. Vincent Smith. 

A. C. M. 

PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 1921. 

The book has again been carefully revised and 
considerably, enlarged, and about 32 pages of new 
matter have been added. It is hoped that this will 
increase its usefulness to some extent. 


A. C. II. 



PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION igiQ 
The book has been thoroughly levised jn accordance 
With the new syllabus prescribed by the University ol 
Calcutta Much new and valuable matter has been in 
corporated and no pains have been spared to make the 
work as much useful as possible for those who will take 
up History for the Matriculation Examination 

A history ol India if it is to be read says Dr^ 
Vincent A Smith must necessarily be the story of 
predominant dynasties and either ignore or relegate 
to a ven subordinate position the annals of the minor 
states This principle was acted upon when the book 
was first written and there has been no substantial 
alteration in this edition 

Three new maps ha\e been added in order to help 
the students to grasp the political situa ion oft^T' 
country at important stages of its history 

In the old edition each heading of a paragraph was 
a key to its substance That useful feature has b*en 
-’■etained in this editicyi while marginal notes have 
been introduced in order to assist the students to 
analyse the contents of the paragraph 


A C JI 



PREFACE 


The young students of our schools generally look 
upon history as a mere string of dry, often unconnected, 
facts, and the study of history means to them the load- 
ing of memory with those facts without much attempt 
to digest them They look to the events simply, but 
lose sight of the chain that binds them together The 
result is that this most useful subject appears to them 
to be as dry and uninteresting as a register of births 
and deaths To remedy this evil an attempt has been 
made m this little book to present students with a 
handy manual which will auaken their interest in 
Indian history by giving them a clear and connected 
idea of its mam facts The plan and peculiai features 
} of the book haiebeen suggested to me in the cour'^e of 
along experience as a teacher of historv , and I trust 
that this experience has enabled me to produce a 
manual well adapted to the needs of young learners 
The folIoNMHg mav be mentioned as among the 
prominent features of the book — 

(i) In the Introduction a general outline of the 
physical geography of India has been given, and an 
attempt has been made to show the influence it has 
exerciserf upon t'Ae flistory of the country 

{2) The general character of the political history of 
the country has been stated early m the work to enable 
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A 

SHORT 

HISTORY OF* THE INDIAN PEOPLE. 

INTRODUCTION., 

The Physical Geography of India and its influ- 
ence ON THE HISTORY OF THE COUNTRY. 

India is naturally protected. — India is bounded Bounclar.es 
on the north by the Himalayas, the loftiest mountain 
ranges of the world, which \vall it off from Central 
Asia. Its eastern and western shores are washed by . 
the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea respectively. 

The mighty Himalayas send out ranges southwards 
along both its north-western and its north-eastern 
frontiers, separating it from Afghanistan and Beluchis- 
tan on one side and from Burma on the other. India is 
thus naturally protected on every side by lofty moun- 
tains or the sea. The only land approaches to the 
country are the great passes that cross the ranges on 
the north-west and on the north-east. We shall see 
later on that nearly all the early invaders entered 
India through these gates. 

India more a Continent than a Country. — India 
is an epitome of the world. It contains a great variety 
of races representing ali stages of social progress from 
the most enlightened Aryan to the naked savage of 
the hills, while its vast jungles teem with numerous 
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Variety of splendid spectmcns of animal and vegetable life 

physical Here we meet almost all the striking physical featum 
of the v\ orld , lofty mountains and low vallej’s flat 
plains and high plateaus hot deserts and magnificent 
forests beautiful waterfalls and large navigable n\ ers 
all appear in this Jan<l*in their nShve grandeur^^ As 
the country extends about 2000 miles from north to 
south and contains all degrees of elevation ‘ from 
the highest mountains in the world to vast nver 
deltas raised only a few inches above the sea its 
chmate also fanges from arctic cold to equatonal heat 
The three Natural Divisions of India •—India 
dmdes pnmanly into three natural divisions — (i) 
The Himalaya mountain regions These nse Suddenly^ 
Himalayas *he plains and stretch along the whole northern 

frontier for a distance of 1500 miles, forming thfr 
-terntones of Kashmir, Nepal and Bhutan (2) The 
plain of Northern India or It stretches 

from the foot of the Himalayan regions down to the 
Hindusthac I^hdhya ranges which cross the middle of India from- 
west to east It includes the basins of the great 
Himalayan nvers — the Indus, the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra (in the lower part of its course), and 
the desert tracts of Rajputana The second division- 
of India IS a great almost unbroken plain noted for 
Its nch fertility with the exception of the desert 
DcccaD tracts just mentioned (3) the'DreroM or the Indian 
Peninsula * It is an elevated plateau of triangular 
shape w ith the slope from west to east Its eastern and 

•The name Deccaa is now sometimes applied to a more 
restricted area vu to the high tableland between the Tapti 
and the Krishna 
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wwtem faces are forded respectively by the Eastern' 
and the Western Ghats, which meet at an angle near 
Cape Comorin, the sonthemmost point of India. On 
the north it is bounded by the Vindhya ranges, whose 
numerous ridges and peaks, and vast forests always 
rendered commumcations between Northern and 
Southern India a difficult matter in ancient times. 

The land rich in natural resources.. — More 
than half of India lies within the tropics, and as the 
country also receives abundant periodical rains, it is 
richly supplied with all the treasure that heat and 
moisture are capable of producing. The land has ever xropical 
been famous for the richness of its soil and the variety wealth, 
of its products and has always supplied beautifully 
almost every requirement of - man. WTiile. the 
bamboo and the fine timber of the vast forests 
enable the people to build houses with but little 
labour, the cotton plant furnishes cheap clothing, and 
the plentiful crops, of wheat and rice supply cheap 
food. In fact nearly every vegetable product that is 
needed to feed and clothe a people, or to help it to 
carry on foreign trade, is found in this land as plenti- 
fully as one could wisli. In'*olden times, the rich 
diamonds of Golconda and the fine pearls of the 
Southern seas made the wealth of India a proverb 
over the civilized world. 

• How the Physical Geography has influenced 
the History of the country.— The ph^-sical geographj’ 
of India has moulded- tlm. cbiunrjRS. and* ’pJi/crioJi 
destinies of its people. The ridh soil, the genial climate 
and the large navigable rivers have produced their 
natural effects. Prosperous cities sprang upon the 
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Early banks of the rivers which afionled every facility for 

civilisation ^ trade and ^mmnmcation vshil-s the fertility of the 
soil hanging the comforts of life ivithin easy reach, 
left men sufficiently at leisure to develop the vanous 
arts of civilisation India thu received the hght of 
civnlisation when most other counlnes of the world 
were steeped in the darkness of ignorance Tlie lofty 
mountains and the seas that shut the country off from 
Its the Morld outside not only rendered the Hindu 

character civilisation at once original and unique in character 

but also allowed time to the Hindu institutions to 
become deep rooted and in great measure able to 
withstand the modifying influences of later invaders 
The most staking feature of this civilisation was the 
prominence it gave to spint over matter— to the 
abstract sciences over the practical iris of life This 
was probably due to the absence ot any keen struggle 
for existence uhich enabled the people to munfam 
at the head of their society a thinking cl'tss that 
maile light of worldly concerns and devoted them- 
selves vvhoUj to philosophical contemplation 

But thc^ic advantngcshavcunhappilj been fruitful 
sources also of misfortune Tlie wealth of the country 
attracted in ill iges invaders from less favoured 
climes while llic enervating influence of the climate 
told upon the people and rcnderctl them i com 
paraUvelyeasj prej to the invaAng forces It is lUo 
a noteworth) fact that when anj vigorous attempt 
has been mide ntthin the countrj to shake off the 
foreign joke, it has l>ecn chieflj mailc cither by 
brave inhabitants of the desert like the Rijputs or 

xfj^uug'i’nUi) ■n-gfons’ilkefne'^latinttas 



PRE-A*RYAN PERIOD. 

The ABORiGiNEsjoF India — Immigration from 
THE North east and the North est 

I 

Th') Aryan Con^neat 

The’ three Non-Aryan Races —In ages long Stone Age 
gone by — ^how long none can tell — India was in- 
habited by rude tnbes who lived m caves and jungles 
The} \\ere unacquainted with the use of metals 
and were almost as wild as the sa\age beasts among 
whom they Lied j To these succeeded, in after ages, 
races of men who could boast at least of some 
rudiments of asihsation Two of these races came 
through the north eastern passes of the Himalayas,— 

the Tibeto-Burmans and the Kolanans The Tibeto- Tibet© 

Bnrmans 

Barmans came from Central Asia and belonged to the 
stock from which the Mongolians and the Chinese 
ha\e sprung They arc now represented by the 
Kukis, the Nagas, the Lepchas, the Bhutias and 
other aUied tnbes who still h\e on the outskirts of 
tlie Himalayas, The Kolanans on the other hand, 
were the ancestors of the Mundas, the Santals and 
kindred tnbes, ^ who are now cluefly found along the 
north'castem edge of the Deccan plateau These 
were a pnmitive people representing the childhood 
^ of human societj Thej did not know how to tame 
cattle,‘but they had learnt the use of iron, from which 
tliey made rude implements to till the ground and 
make clcanngs in the jungles 
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j iJiavidians. 


lAryaos. 


Aryans 

VI 

Non Aryans 


Another race with a much hi^er civihsation came 
through the north-western gates They were the 
ancestors of the Tamil, the Telugu, the Kanarese and 
the Malayalam speaking people 'of Southern India, 
and are now known under the goneral name of the 
Dravidians Their home was probably some distant 
region in Upper Asia They entered the Punjab and 
gradually pushed their way southward and eastward 
They had forts and strongholds and their settlements 
were ruled over by kings Agnculture and the tend- 
ing of cattle formed their pnnapal occupation, and the 
productive earth, under the symbol of the serpent, 
was one of the chief objects of their worship 

The Aryans conquer the country — Lastly came 
the Aryans, wth a stil! higher civihsation They 
entered India through the north western passes, con- 
quenng and pushing back the races whom they found 
m possession of the country There u as a long senes 
of sharp conflicts between the fair complexloned in- 
vaders and the dark-skinned natives, at the end of 
which the former found themselves meters of Nor- 
thern India They did not, however, find it so easy 
to conquer Southern India, which continued, for long 
ages, to be ruled by the Dravidians Some of the 
defeated Non-Arjans became slaves to the conquerors, 
and were gradually Hinduised, while others took 
shelter in lulls and forests, leaving the plains to their 
victors Tlie former have become tlie lower strata of 
Hindu soaety, while the latter arc represented by the 
% anous hiU-tnbcs of India Traces of these conflicts 
are still to be found in the Rig-veda— the earhest 
Utcrature of the Indo-Aryans— where the conquered 
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people are described by varioiis scornful epithets, as 
rakshasas (demons), rfasy»s/(eneinies), etc. / 

. Who the Aryans iwere. — ^The primitive home of 
the Aryans'is supposed by some to'have been. Central 
Asia * There the* ancestors • of the Greeks, ‘ the 
'Romans, the English and most other European 
nations on the one hahd.'and of the Persians and 
the higli caste Hindus on the' oth'er hand] dwelt to- 
gether, spoke the sa'me language,' and followed thfe 
same reUgion. The common 'origin of these peoples 
is'indicafed riot only by the similarity of their my- 
thologies and of the shape of the skuUs.^but also 
.by their languages ivhich, diverse as they seem, cdh- 
tain'many words that' may be tfac’ed'to the same 
roots. ‘ It is'from the study of these common words, 
and of the common mythologies, that much of our 
“knowledge about the primitive Aryans is derived. * 
The Aryan Migrations.-^Long before we have 
any historical -reccrd, the Aryans, when they grew too 
numerous to hve together, started in different bands 
at different times in various directions to form new 
settlements. Several baiids went north-west and con- 
■quered and settled in Europe ; they are known in 
history under the name of Greeks, Romans, Teutons, 
Slavs and Celts Those who remained gradually 
spread themselves towards the south-east till they 
passed into Northern India. A flood of hght on 
the earliest movements of the Aryans who came to 
India is thrown by the Bqghaz-koi inscriptions /dr 

•Various places, sncti as the Arctic regions, the banks of 
the Volga. Austna-Hnngaty etc. ate supposed by others to 
have been the original home of the Aiyans. 


Aryan 

Stock. 


Eniopean 

branches. 


Eastern 

branches. 
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Iraniaas 


Indo* Aryans 


Parsis 


1400 B C ) containing the names of the Vedic deities, 
Indra, Vanina, and the Nasat5^s Differences, how- 
ever, soon broke out among the Eastern Aryans, 
dividing them into two sections One of these settled 
in Persia and the adjoining parts.and formed what is 
called the Iraman branch of the Aryan family , the 
other spread over the Punjab and the Ganges Valley 
and thus became the fore fathers of the higher class 
Hindus — the Brahmans, the Kshattnyas and the 
Vaisjas Thousands of years afterwards, some of 
the descendants of the former were, however, com- 
pelled, when hard pressed by Muhammadan invaders, 
to flee from their country and seek an asylum in 
India Their Indo-\rvan brethren received them 
hospitably, and they settled in Gujarat and other 
parts of Western India under the name of Parsis 
They now form a small but influential section of the 
Indian communiij 



HINDU PERIOD. 

CHAPTER I. 

Earl; Eloda Settlemeats 

’ ' Early Hindu History obscure. — -The history o£ 

Hindusthan begins the advent of the Aryans 
into India. But the ancient history of the Hindus is 
wrapped in great obscurity, as the early Hindus have 
left us no historical records of their doings. The Sources 
principal materials from which we may try to construct historj^ 
an early Hindu historj' arc to be found in the ancient 
coins and inscriptions, the account of early foreign 
travelers and the literature of the early Hindus. This 
literature includes the religious works, such as the 
Vedas, semi-historical epics, such as the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, and works on law and customs, 
such as the Institutes of Manu. ' 

The earliest Aryan Settlement — ^\Ve learn from Aryans m 
the Rig- Veda, the oldest book of the Hindus, that tlie Punjab, 
the earhest Indo-Atyan settlement was in the Punjab 
and the adjoining xegion between the rivers Kubha 
(the Kabul) and the Ganges. No one can tell with 
precision at what time this settlement took place, 
but it is supposed by some to have occurred at least 
two thousand years before Christ. i 
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The Aryan occupation cf Northern India a 
gradual process — The Hindus, however, did not 
rest content with their settlement in the Punjab 
They soon beganto spread, as their later \\ orks — the 
Brahmanas and Sutras — tell us, qn the banks of the 
Ganges ton ardSJ the south-east, till they made them 
selves masters of the whole of Northern India The 
new settlements incIudW Kofu (Meerut and Delhi), 
^ ^ Panchala (KohilUiand and Farrukhabad), Surasena 
iiNortheiQ (Muttra) Matsya (Jaipur) Kosala (Oudh), Kasi, 
(Benares), Videha (North Behar), Magadha (South- 
Behar), Anga (East-Bdiar). rVanga (Bengal) and 
Kalinga (the Orissa Coast bordering on' the Bay of 
Bengal) The whole region Ijctueen the Himalayas 
and theiVmdbyas uas thus colonised, and aftemards 
called by the name of Atyavartn or the land of the 
Aryas It must be understood however, that the 
work of conquest and settlement was a very slow and 
gradual process The different stages of the \ryan 
settlement in Northern India are indicated by the 
foUowng hues of Manu — The space between, the 
two divine nvers, the Saraswati and the Dnshadwati 
(Chitang) that God created tract they call Brahma- 
varta (the land frequented by gods) Kurukshetra, 
Matsja^ Panchala and Surasena, — this land which 
comes next to Brahma\arta is Brahmarshidesa (the 
land of divine sages) The tract between the Hima- 
\at and the Vindhya to the east of Vinasana (the 
place where the Saraswati terminates) and to the west 
of Prayaga (Allahabad), is called Madhyadesa (the 
central region) The space between these two 
mountain ranges, to the eastern and the western sea, 



SPKEAD OF ARYANS. II 

Ihe %\ise know as Aryavarta (the land of the Aryas) 
AH else is MIechchhadesa (the land of the nnclean )” 
The Aryans at last enter Southern India — 
Hindu traditions point to the great sage Agastya as 
the first Aryan wljo introduced Hindu science and 
-civihsation into the country south of the Vindhyas 
The great Brahman wamor, Parasurama, is also said 
to have colonised the Malabar coast These are, 
-however, pure legends, and we are not sure how far 
they may be accepted as historical facts Nor is it 
•safe to come to any chronological conclusion about 
the Aryan intercourse with the Deccan from the 
incidents related in the great Epics, Kamayana and 
Mahabharata Vidarb^a or Berar seems to have 
been the first Aryan settlement south of the Vindh3nis, 
And Dandakaranya or Maharashtra the next The 
Hindus also penetrated farther south and introduced 
“their arts and civihsation among the Non Aryans, 
but their subjugation of that part of the country 
•was only partial 


Aryan 
Settlements 
la Sovtheri 
India 
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Rig veda 


Ssma veda 
YajTiT^eda 


ClVILISATlOV OF THE EaFTLY HiNDUS 

The Rig-Veda the earliest great literaf7 work 
of the Hindus — ^The Hindus attained to a con«iderablo 
degree of intellectual progress at the time of their first 
settlement in India The earlier parts of their oldest 
booh the Rig veia SanJnla are supposed by some t& 
have been composed even before their separation from 
their Iranian brethren The book is a collection of 
hymns composed by various sages called to 

whom they are supposed to have been revealed These 
hjnnns are over looo m number and are addressed, 
to vanous devalas or deities such as Agttt (Fire)^ 
Varuna (Sky) SavUa (Sun) Mantis (Storm winds) 
Inira (Rain god) and C/sfta (Dawn) The work 
was completed during the time when the Hindus 
were still confined to the Punjab and the Upper 
Doab and it gives us an insight into the social and 
political condition of the penod 

The other Vedas and their relation to the Rig- 
veda — Three other Vedas were afterwards added — 
the S4w« the Yn/nr andthe df/iana These Vedas 
are all denied more or less from the Rtg veda 
Some of the hymns of the Rig leda were chanted at 
saenfices and were known as Samas These Sawas 
form the Sama veda The Yajur veda contains songs 
from the Rig veda as well as sacnficial formulas in 
prose Tlie Athana veda is also ivntten in prose 
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and verse, many of its verses being simply taken 
from the Rig-veda 

Every Veda consists of two parts, namely, the 
Sanhila and the Brahmana The Sanhttas arc 
collections of hymns, while the Brahuianas evplain 
the details of the Vedic sacrifices and expound the 
meanings of the Vedic hymns The Brahmanas are 
wntten in prose and are, next to the Yajur-veda, 
the earliest specimens of prose literature in India 
that we possess 

The Hindus cultivate science from the earliest 
times — ^The Vedic hterature abounds not only in 
•codes of law and ntual, but also in speculations in 
philosophy, astronomy, grammar and philology 
\Vhen the wars with the Non Aryans were practically 
over, and the Hindus were beginning to settle down 
in peace and order, these laws, ntuals and speculations 
tock a well defined scientific form The philosophical 
thoughts were embodied in the treatises called 
Upanxshads, which form the basis of the Hindu 
monotheistic doctnnes, while the Vedqngas, so called 
because subsidiary to the study of the Vedas, moulded 
into a definite shape the laws and ntuals, as well as 
the speculations in grammar, philology and astro 
nomy The Vedangas are six in number — one treats 
of law and ntual another of astronomy, and the 
rest of philology and grammar The laws and ntuals 
were reduced to a conase form in the treatises known 
as the Kalpasutras The science of grammar reached 
a high development in the work of Pamni, while 
philology received a thoroughly saentific treatment 
in the Ntrukta of Yaska In astronomy, the great 
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antiquity of Hindu observations is admitted on all 
hands and we still possess a portion of the writings 
of the old astronomer Parasara who hied long 
before Varahamihira 

The saentific turn of mind which the anaent 
Hindus exhibited in the works already mentioned, 
was also displayed in other branches of knowledge 
In arithmetic, the world is indebted to the Hindus 
for the in\entiQn of the Decimal Notation which was 
aftenvards borrowed from them bj the Arabs through 
whom it was introduced into Europe Geometry 
ongmated from the rales for the construction of altars, 
the shapes of which had to be varied for sacnhaal 
purposes while knowledge of anatomj took its nse 
m the dissection of the victim at the sacrifice Ibe 
science c£ music was highly cultivated and a regular 
system of notation was invented which afterwards 
found Its way into the west The treatises discussing 
the sciences of rnedicine mu«.ic and war are known as 
Upavedas and arc regarded as supplementary to the 
\edas 

The Smritis — Mana Sanhita —The Kalpasutras 
mentioned above -were, in later times replaced b> 
treatises on law called S»«ritis or things remembered 
Thcj are so called to distinguish them from tlie Vedas 
whidi are known as Srutts or things heard that is 
revealed , for, while the Vedas are supposed to have 
been dircctlj revealed to the sages the Smntts are 
regarded as traditions based on these revelations 
Much information about the -social polity of the early 
Hindus may bo ealhertd from Uieso Smrift, works 
The first and /oremost among these works is the 
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Manti‘sanhiia or the Code of Manu. It'gives avaluable 
picture of the Hindu- society not only of the’period' 
during which it was compiled, but also of the’earlier 
times. < • ‘ ■ 

■ The two great' Epics and their influence.— The 
other important compositions of-tliis period are the 
two great Epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
The author of the Rainayana ‘is tlie-' great sage 
Valmiki, and the Mahabharata is ascribed to the 
illustrious Vyasa. No works arc more popular still ; 
none have e-vercised a greater influence on the national 
life of the Hindus than these two great Epics. What 
adds to their historical importance is the picture 
of'.’Hindu social and ■ political organisation which 
they present. 

The Story of the Ramayana. — Dasaratha, a king 
of the Ikshvaku family of Ayodhya, had four sons, the 
eldest of whom was Rama. The king' desired to 
crown Rama as yuvaraja or heir-apparent, but his 
second queen interfered, and, on the strength of a 
promise pretiously made by the king to grant' lief 
two boons, secured the banishment of 'Rama for 
fourteen years and the nomination of her son Bharata 
as yuvaraja. ‘ Accordingly, the dutiful son,’ Rama, 
followed by his faithful wife, Sita, and his obedient 
half brother, Lakshmana. left the Idngdom amidst the 
wailings of the people, the old king himself succumb- 
ing to the shock. Rama retired to the Dandaka forest 
{the modem Mahratta country) where the beautiful 
Sita was stolen away from him by Ravana, the 
fQkshasa king of Ceylon. Rama allied liimsclf with 
the ‘'monkej’s” or the Avild tribes of Kishkindhya 
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(tie moiJern Belkiry district) and mth their help 
rescued Sita after Ravana himself had been hilled 
Then relurmng to Ayodhya, Rama assumed the 
reins of government from the faithful Bharata, who, 
rfl the while loyal to Rama, had dechned aU royal 
honours and earned on the govdrnment only as a 
regent for Rama ^ 

The Story of the Mahabharata -The Mahabha- 
ratadesmbesthestmggle between the Kanravas and 
ae Pandavas.-two offshoots of the Kuru family of 
Hastrnapur The hundred Kanravas were the sons 
of Dhntarashtra. while the five Pandavas were the 
sons of his younger brother. Pandu Dhntarashtra 
was bora blind and ivas therefore eacluded from the 
throne m favour of Pando But Pandu died in the 
hfe-time of Dhntarashtra, who thenceforth acted as a 

Yudhishthira. as har to the family dominions The 

eldest Kaurava. Duiyodhana, resented this and tned 
vanous cped.ents to get nd of the Pandavas 
JIatteis at length came to soch a cnsis that the God 
feanng Pandavas. in spite of their efforts to bn^g 
about peace, were compelled to declare war Almost 

m the "■'■el'l on one side 

or the other, and a great battle, lasting for eighteen 

days.wasfoughtinthcfieldof Kun, Kshetra lllth" 

Kanravas were Killed, and Yudhish.luraascendeJth: 
The Gita —The most prominent fimrr. i 

He espoused the tns, causa of the ;:„d^avt\f;tno5 
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•to establish a Dharmarajya or empire governed on 
righteous pnnaples after rooting out the tyranny 
and misrule of numerous wicked princes His 
philosophj IS embodied in the Gita which is inserted 
in the JIahabharata ,as his advice to his friend Arjuna 
younger brother of Yudhishtlura and which tries to 
reconcile the vinous conflicting religious tenets that 
divide mankind The main pnnciples of the Gtia are 
that self must give wa> before one s appointed duty to t^achin-s 
mankind that the soul never dies that perfection can 
be attained by self-culture and that cverj form of 
worship if sincerelj offered is acceptable to God 
The reUgion taught by Sriknshna obtained wide 
<elebnty in pre Chnstian centuries and even Greeks Hcliodoros 
like Hehodoros of Taxila embraced the new faith 
The morals of the great Epics —Both the Rama 
yana and the Mahabharata reveal the high moral tone Lofty moral 
that pervaded the early Hindu society In them we 
read how the kings strove hard to vnn the good will of 
their subjects who were on their part devotedly 
loyal to their sovereigns The laws of war were 
extremly honourable and humane unfair fighting 
was strictly prohibited and no violence or plunder 
was allowed Unflinching devotion of wife to hus 
band of brother to brother and of son to father are 
among the pnnapal virtues taught in the great epics 
Social and Political life of the early Hindus — 

In the time of the Rig veda the caste system was not The Vedic 
well organised if indeed it existed at all The same 
man might be a pnest warnorand husbandman Tlie 
women of the upper classes were educated and held 
in great respect They sometimes even performed 
2 
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sacrifices and composed hymns The people led very 
simple lives Agnculture formed their principal 
occupation, and cattle constituted their chief wealth 
Several of the indostnal and fine arts were also 
cultivated Mention is made ip the Rig veda of 
artisans goldsmiths, blacksmiths \vea\ ers, carpenters, 
and barbers Tlie Aryan settlers were mostly' gather 
ed in the gratnas or villages, while outside the village 
was the amnya, the forest or waste which belonged to 
no body Towms in the modem sense hardly existed, 
though there were strongholds and fortified camps 
Each family had its own house, and several famihes 
living together formed a grama Several gramas 
seem to have formed a clan and sometimes several 
clans united together Each village community was 
under a headman (gramaiu), and each clan or union 
of clans usually under a king The kings were 
generally hereditary, though they were sometimes 
elected They led the armies to battle, and received 
booty and tnbute They presided over sa?;H/is or 
public assemblies, held in pubhc halls where dis- 
cus'^ions took place, as well as social amusements 
The internal administration of the village was pro-, 
bably not much unlike what it was later on, a picture, 
of which has been preserved in the Code of Manu 
and traces of which are to be met ivith even to the 
present day Each village conducted its own internal 
affairs and was in itself a state in miniature 

Division of labour develops the Caste System 

By the time the great epics were composed, an im 
portant change had taken place m the soaal or- 
gamsalion ol the Hindus As the people became 
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more numerous, and society more complex, necessity 
arose for a division of labour This led to a develop- 
ment of the caste system, and the people, who had at 
first been mainly divided only into two sections, the 
"white skinned" Aryas and the "dark skinned” 
Auaryas, were gradually divided into four w ell defined 
castes — the Brahmans, the Kshattnyas, the Vaisyas, 
and the Sudras Those wno had their mental 
faculties sufficiently developed to get by heart the 
hymns of the Vedas were generally engaged in per- 
formingsacnfices,andcame tobeknownas Brahmans 
Those who had a warlike spint and acquired skill in 
the use of arms, took upon themselvesthe work of fight 
ing and defence, and became known as Kshattnyas 
The rest of the Aryans went by the name of Vatsyas 
and followed tillage and trade as their calhngs The 
Hinduised Non Aryans formed the Stidra or the 
servile caste Among these four castes, the Brahman 
soon came to occupy the highest place, and his voice 
became supreme in matters of religion, legislation and 
justice The Kshattnyas occupied the next place and 
were entrusted wnth the protection of the country and 
the administration of pubhc affairs The Brahmans, 
the Kshattnyas, and the Vaisyas alone were recogmsed 
as members of the commumty , they were spoken of 
as "twice-bom,” and were entitled to read the senp- 
tures The Sudras had to earn a living by serving 
these three castes The caSte distinction seems to 
ha\e separated only individuals at first, but it soon 
became hcreditarj' and separated faimhes 

Struggle for Overlordship.— Another change that 
characterised the age of the Epics was that the 
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kingdoms Ivad become larger and better defined tban 
before, and an intemeane struggle for supremacy ha(J 
already begun Some of the kings had become more 
powerful than others and laid claim to o\erlordship 
■under the name of liajacJtakravarti or Mandalesvar 
The ceremony by which these overlords generally 
asserted their supremacy over the minor kings was 
the performance of either of the sacrifices knoivn 
as Rajasnya and Asvatnedha* In the former case, 
the overlord called upon the under kings to come 
and chscliarge some mental offices at the ceremony , 
in the latter case he let loose a horse to roam all 
over the country, diallenging b\ ery other pnnee to 
seize it if he dared Such a suzerainty was claimed 
by the IVssbvakw family of Kosala lu the time of the 
Ramajana, and by the Kuru famili of Hastinapur 
in the time of the Mahabharata 

The Hindus early formed the conception of one 
God— The idea of the unity of the godhead was 
early conceived by the Hindus, and several hymns 
in the Rig veda are addrtesed to the Supreme Being 
The Hindus of the Vedic age generally worshipped, 
as mamfestations of the Dinmty, the sky, fire, the sun 
and whatever was glonoas and beautiful in nature 
The method o! worship was \ ery simple and consisted 
in offering prayers and libations of soina jmee and 
occasional sacrifices of goats sheep and horees the 
immortality of the soul, the consciousness of sin and 
the behel that God can take away the burden of sin 
were pronunent features in their religion But the 
• The yIsvafTudka ceremoQy was, however ostensibly per 
sin oi -killing a Brahman, 
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Vedtc \\ orship had lost inuch of its simplicity by the 
time of the Brahmanas, when great importance iias 
given to the \ anous ntes and observances connected 
with the performance of sacrifices These, however, 
did not absorb the whole attention of the people 
The learned among them started philosophical en- 
quiries into the nature of the Infinity, and the 
results of their labours were embodied in the XJpa 
m%hads, where the monotheistic doctrines of the 
Hindus are seen in all their excellence 

The ancient Hindus had a high moral ideal — 
The lofty moral ideal as set forth in the great epics 
had already been referred to Troth and duty were 
greatly valued by the early Hindus "Truth,” says 
the Rig \cda. "is the support of the universe ” Hos- 
pitahty to strangers and the sacredness of a promise or 
a contract were insisted upon in the strongest tenns 
Tlie boys were carefully educated under the system 
whicli survives in the modem tols The people in 
general w ere simple, truthful and law abiding The 
whole life of a Brahman was a stnet school of dis- 
apline In the Kaipasxdras a Brahman’s hfe is 
divided into four stages, the Brahmacharya or tlie 
hfe of discipline and study, the Garha%thya or the 
I married hfe, the Vanaprastha or the recluse hfe in the 
forest, and the Yat* or the life of devotion and con- 
templation In the first stage, he had to abstain 
from all worldly pleasures and to acquire rehgious 
training from his preceptor, whom he had to serve 
wath imphat obedience In the second stage, he w as 
allowed to marry’, but even then he was not per- 
mitted to indulge in any worldly pleasure He had 
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to spend his time in reading the Vedas and per* 
forming religious sacnfices In the third stage, 
Vaa^pt^^ttll he liad to live as an anchonte m the woods, feeding 
on roots and fruits and fvilfilhng the prescnbed {oim* 
and ceremonies of rehgion under all sorts of hardships 
Yat], and mortifications In the fast stage, he led a peaceful 

life of religious contemplation 
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in the early Buddhist age. 



CHAPfER III 

Political History of India from the Sixth 
Centuky'B C to the death of 
Harshavardhan 
Impetial Dynasties ot Ancient India 
Character of the political history of India — 

From the earhest times India has been divided into 

numerous small kingdoms each under a pnnce of 

its own and there has been many a struggle among 

these pnnces resulting occasionally in the establish- Breaking up 

ment of overlordship by some dynasty or line of buiid^ up 

kings over a lai^e number of kingdoms But this empires. 

paramount power could be retained only so long 

as the reigmng king was powerful enough to keep 

down the dependent pnnces who were naturally ever 

ready to assert their independence A succession of 

weak rulers would invanably end in the overthrow 

of the dynasty, and either a new family would at once 

step into its place and found a new empire or the 

country would again be spht up into a large number 

of indepiendent minor kingdoms In the latter case, 

a general disturbance would follow, tempting the 

hardy races from the north to pour into the country 

with an over\vheIming force They would come 

generally with no other object than pulnQer, but occa 

sionally they would settle in the country and even 

usurp the sovereign power, estabhshing themselves 

and the seat of their central government, naturally, 

in the fertile plains of Northern India But, as has 
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already been remarked, tUe enervating influence of 
tlie plains sooner or later tells upon the body and the 
mind In course of time, the new settlers wouVi 
them^^elves be weakened and succumb either to a 
successful insurrection or to another powerful foreign 
invasion from the north 

Illustratiana o£ the above — Confirmation and 
illustration of what we have said meet us at almost 
e\ ety step as we proceed in our study of the political 
history of the country Tlvus the overthrow of the 
impcnal dj nasties of ancient India, of which we shall 
presently speak, was followed b> the splitting up of 
the country into a large number of independent minor 
kingdoms, whica, after some time, jicldcd to the 
hardy Turki invaders from Afghanistan The latter 
established an empire wluch, after a time, was m Uke 
manner dismembered, paving the waj for the Moghul 
sovereignty Once more since then history has re- 
peated Itself , the Moghul suzerainty was totally un- 
dermined by the successful insurrection of the 
Malirattas and the ambition of provincial go\ ernors , 
India agam fell to pieces, till at last the British stepped, 
in, and established themselves in paramount power 
The political history becomes more definite from 
the sixth century B C —Our information 
about the pohtical history of India before the SLxth 
century B C is nectssanly very meagre We 'can 
glean only a few isolated facts hke the supremacy of 
the Kurus and of the Ikshvakus and their ware and 
conquests But from the sixth century' onwards 
the historical matenals become more ample and. 
the poUtical history assumes a more definite shape 
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In this century India was parcelled out into a number 

of kingdoms and repubhcs owing no allegiance to a 

common supenor Amongst the republics the most Republics 

important was the Lichchhavi state of Vaisah (in 

North Behar) while amo ngst the monarchies Kosala 

appears to ha\ e been the most powerful The Ikshva Kingdom of 

kus were ruhng here and they had considerably in 

creased their power by subjugating the neighbouring 

kingdom of Kasi They were however soon over 

shadowed by the rulers of Magadha who had their Kingdom oS 

capital at Rajagriha The founder of the Magadhan " 

imperial power was Bimbisara who began to rule Simbisara. 

about the middle of the sixth centuiy B C It was 

his son Ajatasatru who humbled the kingdom of 

Kosala Ajatasatru carried hts victorious arms far 

and wide and the whole region between the Ganges Ajatasatm 

and the Himalayas acknowledged the supremacy 

of Magadha He built a fortress at the village of 

PataU (site of modern Patna) round which afterwards 

grew up the famous city of Pataliputra also known as 

Kusumapur or Pushpapur It was in the reigns of ^taliputra. 

Bimbisaraand Ajatasatru that Buddha and Mahavira 

the founders respectively ol Buddhism and Jainism 

hved and preached their rehgion Ajatasatru who 

ascended the throne a few years before Buddha s 

death is said to have been at first a persecutor of the 

Buddhists but later on a convert Towards the close 

of the reign of Bimbisara Danus king of Persia, Danas s 

inv aded the north w estem part of India and subdued 

some races dwelhng on the nght bank of the Indus 

It is said that the invader exacted a large tribute 

from his Indian province 
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The Empire ot the Nandas —The history of the 
Sisunagas who ruled in Magadba after the immediate 
successors ol Ajatasatru, is obscure In the middle 
of the fourth century B C their throne was usurped 
by Mahapadma Nanda, who was qf Sudra origin To 
lum succeeded liis eight sons It was during the 
reign of the last Nanda king that Alevander the Great 
invaded India 

Alexander was the king of Maccdon in Europe and 
was a great conqueror After conquenng Greece and 
Persia, he entered India by its north western gate in 
327 BC He crossed the Indus sixteen miles above 
Attock without much opposition from the Punjab 
pnnees, whose mutual jealousies and wars prevented 
them from offering any combined resistance to the 
invader Tlie pnnceol TaxiJa submitted to Alexander, 
but a powerful king, bearing the family name of Puru 
(tthicli the Greeks callctl Pores) opposed him on the 
banks of the Jhelam Bravely as the Indians fought, 
tlicy could not withstand the disapline of the Greek 
nrmj Puru was captured and brought before Alex- 
ander wJio asked him how he v ished to l>c treated 
' Likcaklng.'’answer«ltheproud prince Alexander 
w as so much pleased walU the answ cr that he not only 
restored the king to Im kingdom, but aho enlarged its 
extent Tlic conqueror then proceeded eastward and 
pudicd onto the B^v But his weary troops could not 
be induced to advance farlht.r. allhougli Alexander 
himvlf was anxious to invade the powerful kingdom 
of Magadha So lurmnp his Inck upon the Ganges 
plain aivl its cities, Ahxindef marched his Iroops 
dos%n the Indus, subjugating various warlike fnbes 
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on his way In 325 B C he left India On his 
death in 323 B C a partition was made of his domi- 
nions among his generals of whom Seleucus Nikator 
obtained Syna, Bactna and the Indian temtones 
Chandragupta fqunds the Maurya Dynasty — 
\\Tien Alexander was in the Punjab an exile from 
the court of Magadba called Chandragupta, joined 
him and hved wnth him for some time This adven- 
turer was a saon of the JIaurya clan of Pipphalivana, 
and is represented in some late works as a kinsman 
of the reigning king of Magadha, whose displeasure 
he had incurred by his insolent behaviour As soon 
as the news of Alexander s death reached India, he 
headed a general rising against the Macedoman 
authontj in the Punjab and wrested the country 
from the foreigners He also turned his arms against 
his enemy, the king of Magadha, and with the assist- 
ance of a Brahman, named Cfaanakya, who after- 
wards became lus minister, overthrew the Nanda 
dynasty about 322 B C The dynasty wluch he 
founded at Pataliputra is known as the Maurya 
dynasty, JIaurya being the name of the kshattnya 
clan to which he belong^ TIic popular denvation 
of the name 'Maurya' from Mura is not corroborated 
I by the anaent Pah hterature He was a very power- 
ful pnnee and soon bpcame the master of the whole 
of Northern India, and a large part of Afghanistan 
Seleucus made repeated attempts to restore the Greek 
authonty in India but he was scacral times deieoted 
and was at last obliged #0 come to terms In ex- 
cliange for a number of elephants the Greek king 
renounced liis claim over Uie Indian temtonw, and 
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he contracted a matnmonial alliance mth the Hindu 
pnnce He also deputed an ambassador called 
Megasthenes to Chandragupta s court Megasthenes 
lived in India for some jears and wrote a valuable 
account of India of which fragments are still pre 
served in the works of some subsequent writers A. 
summary of ibis account including a description oT 
the administration of Chandragupta is given m the 
next chapter 

Asoka the Great — Chandragupta reigned for 
twentj four jears and was succeeded by his son 
Bindusara in the jear 297 B C In 272 B C 
Asoka the Great ascended the tltrone of Patahputra 
though he was not formallj crowned till the fourth 
year of hvs reign He was the second son of Hindu 
Sara but Radhagupta his fathers minister placed hint 
m power to the exclusion of his elder brother who 
had offended the rmmstei* Asoka veas one of the 
greatest kings India has ever seen It is said that 
in early Ufe Asoka was of a vuolent temper and 
that upon his accession he put moat of the 
roj'al fanulj to death But vvhen he was engaged in 
the conquest of Knlinga (the Orissa coast bordering 
on the Bay of Bengal) the sight of the homble 
bloodshed and suffering made a deep impression 
upon his mind The quiet happj life of Buddhist 
monks served to intensify this impression and a 
thorough change came over his temper and 
character Late in hfe he was imtiated into 
Buddhism by a sage called Upagupta and from 
that time he became a. strenuous advocate of his 
new faith 
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What Asoka did for Buddhism — Asoka not 
jnly made Buddhism the state religion, but also 
idopted vigorous measures for its propagation 
Bhtkshiis or Buddhist monks were sent as imssionnes 
0 all the countries then known to him Thus South- 
;m India, Afghanistan, and the Greek countnes of 
kVestem Asia, South-East Europe and North Africa 
ivere visited by Asoka s missionaries Asoka even 
nduced ifahendra his brother (or according to some, 
ns son) to embrace monastiasm and sent him Ceylon 
to preach the new faith He spent vast sums of 
money in endowing monastenes and m maintaining 
monks and preachers, and himself joined the Order 
3Cfore his death 

What Asoka did for the people — Asoka has left 
to us a record of his adnumstration in his edicts 
engraved on rocks pillars and caves throughout his 
empire These edicts, which were chiefly intended for 
the moral and rehgious advancement of the people, 
show how great and good a king Asoka was In them 
he proclaimed universal rehgious toleration and moral 
persuasion as the best means of converting unbehevers, 
and extolled and insisted upon absolute punty of hfe 
^Vhat he preached he practised himself \ He dug 
w ells and planted trees along the roads, he estabhshed 
hospitals for men and beasts and stnctly prohibited 
the slaughter of animals , he refrained himself from 
all cruel sports, abohshed the royal hunt, discouraged 
observance of those, ceremonies in. which, animals, 
were sacrificed and forbade pnsoners to be tortured 
He looked upon his subjects as his children and 
•declared himself ready to hear their plaints at any 
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hour dunng the day or night He severely reproved 
all officials v.ho were found gmlty o{ indolence, rude- 
ness or cruelty He established a state department 
to watch over the conduct and the morals of bs 
subjects One of his most important reforms was 
the institution of periodical tours for the improve 
ment of the rebgious and social condition of the people 
A grand assembly was also held at Patahputra, to 
prevent schismin the Buddhist church The great kirj ; 
died in or about 231 B C , leaving an empire which 
extended not only over the whole of Northern India, 
but over the greater portion of the Deccan as well 
Bactnan Greeks in India — Some six or seven 
kings of the Maurya dynasty ru’ed after Asoka 
Under them the empire became weak, and the 
Bactnan Greeks began to pour into India These 
came from the country between the Hindukush and 
the Amu Dana They had formerly been subjects 
of Seleucus and his successors but had become inde- 
pendent about the middle of the third century B C 
Shortly after the death of Asoka, they wrested the 
Maurya territories in Afghamstan and under their 
kings Demetnus and Menander they became so power- 
ful that they conquered even a portion of Northern 
India including the Punjab and Smd They founded 
several small pnnapalities within the countrj', and 
about the middle of the second century B C , succeed- 
ed in annexing the Indus Delta and Gujarat, 
advanced as far as Rajputana and even threatened 
Patahputra Bat thar progress was at last checked 
by Pushyamitra, the founder of the Sunga dynasty 
» di'MagaHna 
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The Sungas, the Kanvas and the Satavahanas — 
Onginally the general of the last Maurj'a king, 
Pushyamitra, had treacherously killed his master and 
secured the power for his own family in 184 B C 
He tried to revive the Brahmamcal faith and is 
said to have celebrated the ancient nte of asvamedha 
as a mark of his power Nine kings of his family ruled 
after him , the last king was murdered in 72 B C and 
his throne was seized by his Brahman minister, Vasu- 
dev, who founded a new dynasty known as the Kanva 
dynasty The Kanvas ruled for forty-five years, at 
the end of i^hich the family was overthrown by the 
so-called Andhras or Satavahanas 

The Satavahanas came from the South — The 
Satavahanas came from Maharashtra in the Deccan 
The early history of the Deccan resembles that of 
Northern India It shows us the same picture of 
several independent kingdoms with the occasional 
suzerainty of some powerful state In the extreme 
south of the peninsula, there existed, from very 
ancient times, three important states, the Cbera, 
Chola and the Pandya The Chera and the Chola 
kingdoms occupied respectively the western and the 
eastern sea-board, and the Pandya lay south of them 
In later times, the PalJavas, rose to power at Kanchz 
(Conjeveram) After the disruption of the Maurya 
empire , the Satavahanas began to be pow erful in the 
Maliratta country’ and finally established an empire m 
Southern India Tliey asserted their independence 
under their great leader Simuka w hose son Satakami I 
performed the astamedha or horse sacrifice They 
soon extended their ternloncs from the Arabian 
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(tlie \\Titer of the Buddha Chorda) and Nagnrjuna 
{the founder of the Mahayana School of Buddhism) 
htedinhis court The Kushan empire began to 
decline about the end of the second century A D 
though its power lasted in the region of Kabul till 
the fifth century A D 

The Saka Era — One of the most celebrated eras 
that are still current all over India is the Sakahda or' 
the Saka Era It begins from 78 A D and probablj 
marks the consolidation of the Kuslian Empire by 
Kanishka There is another thecr}, according to 
which the era nas estabhshed by the Saka satraps of 
Gujarat when thej threw ofl their allegiance to 
the Indo Parthian lungs who were weakened bj 
the attacks of the Ku^an kings 

The Last Days of the Satavahaoas >— Tlie Satava' 
lianas ruled in Southern India for three or four 
centuries, during wluch the> had frequent struggles 
\nth the Sej thians About 124 A D , one of their 
kings, Gautamipoira Satikarm destrojed the power 
of the Kshaharata satrap> of Maharashtra who had 
established their authonty in the beginning of the 
first century A D Rudradaman, the grandson 
of Chashtana, who had founded another satrapy at 
Ujjam jn Malwa, snatched away from the Satavahana 
king Pulumaji IJ , (s.on of Gautamiputra) a large 
portion of lus dominions, including Gujarat, Malwa, 
and Konkan (X50 AD) Aftenvards Yajnasn, a suc- 
cessor of Pulumaji II , rccoiercd some of the lost 
pronnccs from tlie Sakas, and the Satavahaoas 
continued to ru!** in the Deccan till their power came 
to an end jn the beginning of tlie third ccRtary A D 
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Chandra Gupta I. founds the Gupta Empire — 
rhe penod that intervened betv-een the fall of the 
Imperial Satavahanas and the nse of the Guptas is an 
Dbscure penod The latter event took place about the 
beginmng of the foiyih century A D , when a petty 
:hief named Chandra Gupta, who had his capital at 
Patahputra, mamed Kumaradevi, a pnncess belong- 
ing to the powerful Lichchhavi dynasty of Vaisah, and 
succeeded in raising his family to the imperial 
digmty The name of his queen appears along with 
his in the coins that he struck as a token of his 
assumption of imperial pcwer He started a new 
era, known as the Gupta Era about 320 A D , the 
year of his coronation • 

Samudra Gupta the greatest Gupta Emperor.— 
Chandra Gupta was succeeded by his son 
Samudra Gupta, one of the greatest sovereigns 
of India, under whom the Gupta Empire rose to 
the height of its power On bis accession he began 
a career of conquest and soon reduced to sub- 
mission almost all the kingdoms of Northern, as well 
as of Southern India He received an embassy from 
Meghavarna, the Buddhist king of Ceylon, who re- 
quested permission to build a monastery at Bodh Gaya 
ffor the benefit of the Ceylonese pilgnms The result 
of the mission w as the building of a grand monastery 
which existed for several centunes Patahputra still 
continued to be the official headquarters of the 
vinpn'ej ihiv‘ dhr exLmmvtr cuiiqmsak" ox' ikmuara 
Gupta necessitated his residence m several more 
centrally-situated stations of which Ayodhja and 
Kausambi w ere perhaps the chief At the latter aty 
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he caused a record of his reign to be inscnbed on an 
Asoka pillar that was standing there This piUar 
IS still to be found m the Allahabad Fort Samudra 
Gupta was a versatile genius , he was a w amor, a poet 
and a musician and show ed , exceptional abilitj 
both as a general and an administrator He has 3ustly 
beea called the "Napoleon of India " 

Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya — ^The third 

Gupta emperor was Chandra Gupta II (son of 
Sartiudra Gupta) who assumed the title of ITkra 
raaditya Some historians have identified him wath 
Vikramaditya the Great who figures so prominently 
in the Hindu legends and whose court is said to 
have been adorned by " Nine Gems ” of literature 
and science. One of the titles of Vikramaditya the 
Great was Sakart (or the destroyer of the Sakas), and 
Chandra Gupta could lay claim to this title as he 
brought to a dose the power of the Saka satraps 
who were still rubng in Western India, by defeating 
and killing the last satrap, Rudrasmha, and annexing 
their temtones including Malwa, and Gujarat Fa- 
hien, the celebrated Chinese pilgrim, visited India 
dunng his reign and left an account from wluch 
much information about the country and its adminis- 
tration during this period may be gathered 

Kumara Gupta Mahendraditya — The successor 
of Chandragupta II was his son Kumara Gupta Ma- 
hcndraditym who was able to retain his father’s 
empire including the western pronnees Towards 
the close of Kumara's reign the Gupta power was 
temporarily echpsed bj the Pushjamitras But the 
fortunes oi the imperial family were restored by llie 
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Crown Pnnce Skanda Gupta who succeeded his 
father m 455 A D 

Skanda Gupta Vikramaditya — Skanda Gupta was 
probably the last of the Great Guptas as Aurangzcb 
was the last of the Great Moghuls He successfully 
defended his empire against the attacks of the Huns 
and other JUcchclilias, and is undoubtedly the 
original of king Vikramaditja son of MahcndraUitj'a, 
whose achievements Imc been immortalised m tJie 
Katha Sant Sagara He died probably in 467 A D 

Revival of Brahmanism under the Guptas — ^Tlie 
Guptas professed the Bhagavata or Vaishnav a rchgion, 
though they tolerated Buddhism and other heterodox 
systems Under them Brahmanism began to reM\c 
and Buddhism declined Like Pushyamitra Samudra 
Gupta, as well a.-> hts grandson Kumara Gupta (son of 
Chandra Gupta II ), celebrated the ancient ceremony 
of asiamedha, which marked not only their sovereign 
power but also a reaction against Buddhist con- 
demnation of ammal sacnOce 

The White Huns invade India — In the latter 
half of the fifth century, the Gupta power w as on the 
decline taking advantage of which a Mongolian tnbe 
from Central Asia, the ^Vhlte Huns, began to pour into 
India They were of the same race to which the Hun 
invaders of Eastern Europe belonged Skanda Gupta 
was able to repel their first attacks but they Decline ol 
repeated their assaults till the Gupta empire was the Gnp^. 

One of the later Gupta Kings, Baladitya inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the Hun invaders in the first half Baladitya. 
of the sixth century A D 
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Toramana and Mihjrakula — One of the most 
famous Indo Hun chiefs was Toramana He was pro- 
bably a feudatory of the great Hun king who ruled 
near Herat After subjugating the Punjab, where 
he established his capital at Sakala, he proceeded 
south till he made himself master of JIahva at the 
Hun close of the fifth centujy AD He was succeeded by 

conquests. JlihirakuJa. who was also a great wamor hke 

his father His victorious career, however, receiied a 
sudden check by two great defeats that he sustained 
in the first half of the sixth centuiy.and he was forced 
to flee and seek shelter in Kashmir, where he repaid 
the hospitality of the king by usurping his throne 
Yasodharman ot Malwa —The hero who finally de- 
feated Mihirakula and delivered Northern India from 
the oppression of the Hun invaders was Yasodharman 
Inscriptions found atMaudasorm Malwa give thegtory 
of the final victory to him But we do not know with 
Who was tie any certainty who this Yasodharman was According 
to some historians, it IS he. and not Chandra Gupta II , 
who can really claim to be the great Vikramaditya 
Sakan of the legends They assert that he was a Alalwan 
pnnce who was at first a feudatory of the Guptas, 
but after his great victory over the Huns estabhshed 
an empire ivith his capital at Ujiain, and assuming 
the title of Vikramaditya, changed the name of the 
VikramaEra Malwan Era (which began in 58 B C) into that 
or Samvat, of the Vtkrama Era as a token of his sovereign power. 

Others point out that Yasodharman had not the title 
Vikramaditya and was probably a vassal or an ally 
of Baladitya whom he might have helped in defeat- 
ing the Huns. The Huns that remained m India after 
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the break-up of their power were gradually Hinduised 
and -became absorbed in the surrounding population 
Harsbavardhan, one of the greatest Hindu Em- 
perors of Northern India — After the overthrow of the 
Huns, there was n,o paramount power in Northern 
India forsome time The country was broken up into 
a large number of small states which were engaged m 
constant strifes wnth one another Tn the latter part 
■of the sixth century A D , Prabhakaravardhan, the 
lung cf Thaneswar, defeated the neighbouring king- 
<loins and rose to great power He was succeeded by 
I^jyavardhan who was a pnnce of great promise, 
but tshortlv after his accession he fell a victim 
to the machination of his enemy, Sasanka, a king 
of Bengal The next king was has brother 
Harshavardhan or Siladitya, who came to the throne in 
^6 A D , from which year dates the Harsha Era, 
though his coronation took place six years after 
Harshavardhan removed his capital from Thanesirar 
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and the Jumna, a festival to which he invited all holy 
men and all the destitute and kmless The festival 
began with great pomp, and was chaiactensed 
throughout by the largest toleration Though it was 
celebrated in honour of Buddha, yet due regard was 
also paid to the Hindu gods, and in distnbuting alms 
no distinction was made either of caste or creed At 
the end of the festival, the king stripped himself of 
all his jewels and raiment, distnbuted them among 
the poor, and put on the rags of a mendicant, 
commemorating thereby the great renunaation of 
Buddha 

Harshavardhan’s progress in the South stopped 
by the Chalukyas — Harshavardhan b?gan rule m 
606 and reigned until about 647 A D His empire 
extended from the foot of the Kashmir hiUs to Assam 
and from Nepal to the. Narbada He even tried to 
extend his sovereignty o\er the Deccan, but here his 
progress was checked by the powerful Chalukyas 

The Chalukya Empire in the Deccan — These 
Chalukyas were a Kshatnjm tribe who had, according 
to tradition, come to tlie Deccan onginally from Oudh 
Early in the sixth century A V , three hundred years 
after the extinction 0! the impenal Satavahana dy- 
nasty, they established a powerful empire in the 
south, after subjugating the Kadambas of Banavasi 
(m North Kanaia), the Mauryas of Konkan and the 
Katachchuns of Ujjain and Nasik, The first king of the 
Chalukya family was Jaysinha, but the real founder 
of the Chalukya empire was his grandson, Pulakesi, 
who hved about the middle of the sixth century. 
Pulakesi made Vatapipura, now Badami, his capital 
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and performed a great asvamedha sacnfice The 
Emperor who repelled the invasion of Harsh avar- 
dhan, was his grandson PulaVesi II who began to 
reign from 608 A D He appears to have been 
the greatest piance of this dynasty He not 
only repelled the attack of Harshavardhan, but 
extended his empire far and wide The Northern 
kir^doms of Gujarat, and Malwa, as well as 
the Southern kingdoms of Chera, Chola, Pandya 
Pallava and Vengi, all felt the weight of his arms 
His reputation spread even beyond the limits of 
India , and Khusru, kmg of Persia, entered into 
friendly relations with him There is still a painting 
in the celebrated Ajanta caves, which depicts the 
reception of the Persian envoys at his court The 
Northern seat of his empire was probably at Nasik 
which was visited by Hiuen Tsang, while travclhng 
in Southern India The last da3rs of the great 
emperor were, however, not happy The Falla vas, 
with whom he had been fighting from the beginning 
of his reign and whom he had defeated so often, at 
last got the better of him and succeeded m defeating 
him and putting him to death in 643 A D But 
his son Vikramaditya I inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon the Pallavas and regained the power which 
the Chalukj'as had lost » 
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Civilisation of the Hindus of the later times 
F rom Uia sixth ceatnrr B C to the death of Harshamdhan. 


"Eia ot 
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' teachings 


The estahlishment of peace and order leads to 
the development of thought — ^When the wars wth 
the Non-Aiyaus were over and the struggle for supre- 
macy among the Aryans themselves became less 
keen, the people settled down to a peaceful hfe under 
the strong rule of the imperial dynasties Men were 
now at leisure to turn their minds to the philosophical 
speculations for which the early part of this period xs 
so pre-eminently noted Buddhisns and Jainism sprang 
up and soon attained great vigour, \/hile, on the other 
hand, orthodox Hindus developed various Darsanas 
or schools of philosophy. 

The Brahmans found six Schools of Philo- 
sophy — ^The orthodox schools of Hindu philosophy 
are six in number, viz , the system of Kapila, 

the Yoga system of Patanjali, the Nyaya system of 
Gotama Ak®hapada,lhe Vatses/ttka system of Kanada, 
the Piififl Mtmansa of Jaimini, and the Uttara 
Mwtansa or the Vedanta of Badarayana They all 
profess to hold the Vedas and Upanishads m great 
veneration, and all have a common object in view, 
namely, to teach the means of obtaining M«/tfior com- 
plete dehverance from all nusenes These imsenes, they 
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assert, are the fruits of man’s own karma or actions Karma 
performed not only in this, but also in his previous 
births As the miseries of the present hfe are not 
sufficient to wash away all sins, man is born again and 
again till he has reaped the fruits of all his deeds The 
•only way to escape from these repeated transmigrations Tattvajnana 
IS to acquire tatlvajnana, t i , true and perfect know- 
Jedge, which consists in discriminating * lam’ 

from “What Lam not ’ These schools of Hindu philo 
sophy have all been founded by Brahmans and are 
looked upon as orthodox, since they all profess to 
regard the Vedas as the highest spintual authonty 
The Sannyasi teachers often differ from the 
Brahman teacher* — But there are other systems 
which, tliough Hindu in the mam, are not regarded 
AS orthodox These systems generally originated m Heterodox 
the preachings of such holy men of other castes as 
-turned Sannyasts or mendicants and took upon them- 
selves the work of teaching rehgion to the masses 
Tliese Sannyasi teachers often disagreed ivith the 
Brahmans, even m the fundamental doctrines of their 
iaiUi, and their teachings have’ generally been decned 
by the latter as heretical 

Gautama Buddha, the greatest of the Sannyasi 
teacher* —The most famous of these non Brahmam- 
cal s> stems IS Buddhism Its founderwas a Kshattnya 
pnnee named Siddhartha, better known as Gautama 
Buddha He w-as son of Suddhodana, Raja of Kapila- 
vastu, and was bom in or about 56J B C ai Lumbini 
Park (modern Rumram Dei) m the Nepale«e Terai. He 
-was from lus very childhood given to contemplation Buddha’a 
And had deep sjTnpathy for Suflenng humanity. His yooth 
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father became alarmed at his serious turn of mind 
which grew more senous with his age, and he married 
him to an accomphshed princcjs with whom he passed 
some happy years. But the sight of men suffenng 
under old age, disease and death inspired him again 
with a deep sense of the imsenes of existence He 
began to think how one could get nd of these evils 
Gautama renounces the world — At last the 
sight of the peaceful h!e of &.yogi (ascetic) suggested 
to him a remedy and he determined to turn a men- 
dicant At the age of twenty mne, a child was bom 
to bim^ Feanng lest this fresh tie should bind him 
closer to the world, one mght he stole out of the 
palace, leaving his happy home behind, to work out 
salvation for himself and others He first went to 
Rajagnha and learnt philosophy from a Brahman 
ascetic But this did not satisfy him He next re- 
paired to the viamty of Gaya, became an ascetic him- 
self, and practised severe penances and mortifications 
for SIX years 

Gautama becomes Buddha — Finding no remedy 
in these practices, he gave himself up to contemplation, 
sitting under the famous Bo tree of Bodh Gaya This 
contemplation at last brought to him the knowledge 
of the way of deUverance which he sought, and 
thenceforth he became known as Buddha or the 
Enhghtened 

Buddha preaches — He then went to Benares 
and began to preach his doctnnes Soon he had 
a large number of followers, among whom were his 
own wufe and son Ajatasatni, king of JIagadha, and 
’kuity o£ 'Knsa.VT., hifa ifiii 
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helped him greatly m its prop^ation In or about 
the year 483 B C , he died at Kusinagar at the age 
of eighty 

Buddhist Councils and Scnptures — Buddha 
left to his followers no written teachings But soon 
after his death, his disciples met in a vast cave near 
Rajagnha to gather together the sayings of the great 
Keformer His doctrines viere collected and divided 
into three codes called Trtptiakas or Three Baskets 
utz , Suira or the sayings and parables of Buddha 
Vtnaya or the rules of morahty for the guidance of 
Buddhist monks, and Abhtdharma or philosophical 
discourses The Buddhist scnptures were afterwards 
revised in 383 B C by another council at Vaisali 
Tv.0 other revisions were subsequently made one m 
■the seventeenth jear of the reign of Asoka, and 
4inother under the auspices of Kamshka as ^rcady 
^stated These revisions naturally led to the formation 
of different Buddhist schools the most important of 
■which IS the Mahayana school, which declares that 
all human beings without any distinction have an equal 
Tight to the saving knowledge The revision of 
Kamshka formed the basis of this school, but its 
Teal founder was the great Buddhist reformer 
Nagarjuna 

Buddhist doctrines — ^Ihe chief excellence of 
Buddhism hes in its lofty moral precepts It is essen- 
-tially a religion of self culture The practice of love, 
chanty and forgiveness, and of absolute punty in life, 
■thought and speech, are enjoined in the strongest 
terms as the only means of attaining true knowledge 
which alone can lead to Nirvana — ^the Buddhist salva- 
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tion One of the excellent features of this religion 
IS its regard for animal life even in its humblest forms 
Its philosophical doctrines are mainly derived from 
those of the orthodox schools The law of KarmUr 
the transmigration of the soul and the doctnne that 
salvation can be obtained by knots I“dge and culture 
have the same prominence in both the Brahmamc 
and the Buddhist scnptures The Buddhist holy order 
of Bh fts/nis and Sranmnas also grew out of the hfe 
of the Hindu Sannyasts But on the other hand, 
Buddha raised his voice against Vedic sacnfices and 
the caste distinction of the orthodox Hindus and hi& 
condemnation of thar penances and mortifications svas 
so severe that he was dended as a sensualist by the 
Brahmans But Buddha condemned a hf e of pleasure 
seeking as well His advice to his disciples was to- 
follou, a middle path ” between the austere life 
of a Hindu ascetic on the one hand and the ga> life of 
a pleasure seeker on the other 

Success of Buddhism — Anotlier point of differ 
ence betvseen Brahmanism and Buddhism lies in the- 
missionary spmt of the latter The Buddhists did 
not confine their leaching to a select class or sect but 
addressed thcroseltes to the people at large and 
invited tlicm to participate m the trutJi they had 
discovered ^hssionanes were sent to the remotest 
corners of llie world knovvn to them and, in the 
course of a few ccnlunes Buddhism was accepted 
by more than half of the human race From tlie 
time that tlus religion was made the state rehgion 
by Asoka, it flounshed m India in full vigour for 
many centunes and made numerous converts , and it 
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was not till the close of the penod under rcMew that 
the rehgion showed the first signs of decline within 
this country 

Jainism developed by Mahavira, another 
great Sannyasi teacher — Another non-Brahmanical 
system is Jaimsm * It was probably founded by 
Parsvanath, and subsequently reformed and developed 
by Mahavira who was a contemporary of Buddha and, 
also hke him. a Kshattnya pnnce Jaimsm, equally 
wnth the Buddhist religion, rejects the authonty 
of the Vedas, though it makes a nearer approach to 
Bramamsm than Buddhism does The Jamas have 
caste distinctions and worship many of the Hindu 
gods Their chief objects of veneration are, howev er, 
certain saints called Ttrthankaras or Jtnas, the latest 
of whom are Parsvanath and Mahavira The Jamas 
cany their respect for ammal hfe much farther than 
even the Buddhists The pinjrapoles set up in many 
places all over India, affording shelter to old and 
worn out ammals, are familiar instances of the care 
of the Jamas for the lower ammals The Jamas are 
a nch mercantile clajs, and their pnnapal seats are 
in the Bombay Presidency 

Introduction of Christianity into India —There is 
evidence that a new faith had also reached the shore 
of India towards tlie close of the secOrai century A D 
This w as Chnstiamty It is said to have been receiv ed 
by the Buddhist pnnces of Southern India in their 
usual tolerant spint and to have made some converts 
A small Chnstian commumty was thus formed on the 
Malabar Coast , but it was not till the arrival 
of the Portuguese and other Chnstian nations 
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of Europe many centunes after, that the new 
religion began to show its present activity in this 
country 

Development of Astronomy and Algebra — 
Next to philosophy, the saence that received the 
greatest development m this age was Astronomy 
The celebrated astronomer Garga was followed by 
other waters of Stddhantas or astronomical works, 
the most important of which is the Surya sxddhanta 
It seems probable also that the frequent intercourse 
between the Hindus and the Greeks dunng the period 
was not without its effect, for the Hindu astronomers 
acknowledge to have taken hints of improvement 
from the Yavanas (lomans or Greeks) The great 
astronomer, Aryabhata, who was born at Kusumpur 
in 476 A D , was the first to determine that the earth 
IS round and that it rotates round its own axis Shortly 
after, came Varahamihira, the famous 'gem' of the 
court of Vikramaditya, who flourished in the latter 
part of the sixth century Considerable progress was 
also made in the saence of Algebra, and several useful 
works were wntten which were afterwards translated 
by the Arabs 

Medicme ■ — ^The saence of medicine too made a 
further advance Not only medianal herbs but mineral 
substances, both simple and compound, began to be 
extensively used, while the erection of hospitals for 
men and beasts which grew numerous under Asoka 
and other Buddhist kings, afforded opportunities for 
a speaal development of this useful saence Many 
medical treatises were wntten, the most important of 
wliJch were those by Charaka and Susruta 
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Reyjval of Literature — The latter pirt of tlus 
penod IS marked by a revi\*al in literature, as its early 
part IS charactensed by a revi\al in religion and 
philosophj^ Foremost among the poets and drama- Asvaghosha, 
tists of the age stand the \ersatilc Astaghosha, the Kaijdasa 
illustrious Bhasa and the immortal Kalidasa Asva- 
ghosha \sas a contemporarj of the great Kam<«hka, 
and urote the famous tiAC, Buddha charxia Bhasa is 
the author of the celebrated play, Svapnavasaxadatla 
■\\hich deals tilth the storj of Vatsaraja Udayana 
king of Kausambi Greater than Asvaghosha and 
Bhasa was Kalidasa a name honoured all over the 
world His and Kumarasatnlhaia Mill 

always be read with dehght as long as the Sanskrit 
language endures, while his Sakuntala is deservedly 
estimated to be one of the best dramas in the world 
In prose, we have that charming and instructive book 
of fables Panchalaulra, which was translated into Pandia- 
ancient Persian as early as the sixth century A D , 
and subsequently found its way into Europe Bana 
bhatta, who lived at the court o Harshavardhan, Banabhvtti 
not only wrote a biography of his master under the 
name of Snharshachanla, but also produced among 
other works the enchanting novel Kadaimart Tlie 
great lexicographer Amarasmha author of the popular 
Sansknt dictionary, Antarakosha is reckoned among Amaros nha 
the mne gems” of the court of Vikramaditya 

What the religious reformers did for the 
vernacular tongues —Tlie vernacular languages 
were greatly improved by the efforts of the popular 
rehgious reformers The Brahmans generally wrote 
iheir rehgious treatises m the learned Sansknt 
4 
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InnKtngc But both the Budclliist nnd Jnina teachers 
addressed the people by works in the popular tongues 
Pall or the \crmcularuscd inMid India was cmplojcd 
bj the Buddhist reformers wliilc the Jamas used the 
spoken dialect of Maliarashtra Tlicsc acmacuhrs 
thus gradually reemed a htcrarj character 

Tne Buddhist Architectuifc and Fmt Arts — 
The arts of arclutcclurc and sculpture rcccned a 
special dctelopmcnt at the liands of the Buddlusts 
The Buddhist stupas or stone mounds, their chmlyas 
or churches excavated in the solid rock, and their 
viharas or monastenes also o\c.a\atcd m reck, still 
remain to testifj to llicir wonderful skill in arclutec 
ture The ornamented pillars and the engrated 
figures in these buildings and the paintings that often 
cover their walls also shew wliat great progress they 
made in the arts of sculpture, engravang and painting 
Commerce and Colonisation —Trade, commerce 
and colonisation, other accompaniments of avalisation, 
also received their due share of attention Both the 
inland and the coasting trade were in a prosperous 
’condition, and, however averse to- sea voyages the 
modem, Hindus may be, their forefathers were not 
afraid of crossing the ‘ black water *’ The Hindus of 
Bengal are said to have conquered and colonised 
Ceylon some five hundred years before the Christian 
era The name Ceylon, which re a corruption of 
Stnhala, is derived from the dynasty founded by 
Vijaya Sinha, the leader of the Bengalee expedition 
An active commerce was earned on betw een Barygaza 
(Broach) and the Tamil ports, and the Roman Empire, 
while ships phed regularly between Tamrahpti 
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(Tamluk) and the islands and countries o£ Malaysia 
and the Far East Java and a few islands near it 
were early colonised by the Hindus The celebrated 
Chinese pilgnm, Fa-hien, who visited India early 
in the fifth century A D , tells us that he sailed 
from Bengal to Ceylon and from Ceylon to Java in 
merchant vessels manned by Hindu crews 

Influence oi Kon Brahammcal creeds upon 
Hindu Society — ^The Hindus have always been very 
conservative in social matters It requires a long time 
to introduce any change into their deep rooted social 
institutions It is, therefore, not surprising to find that 
the society of the penod under consideration ^vas 
very much the same as among the early Hindus The 
ngours of the caste system, however, seem to have 
been mitigated to a certain extent by the influence 
of Buddhism, and other non-Brahmanical systems 
that preached the doctrine of equality, and it appears 
probable that many of the mixed castes found m 
modem Hindu society onginated in this period 
Education — The cause of education received an 
impetus at the hinds of the Buddhist monks whose 
monasteries were always great seats of learning Some 
of these monasteries accommodated thousands of 
students. sc\ eral of w horn came from China, Sumatra 
and other distant lands The monastery at 
h'alanda was the most magnificent university of this 
period Itwas a grand building, containing a hundred 
lecture rooms for different branches of study, and 
accommodating ten thousand moiiks and students, 
to whom all necessaries were gratuitously supphed 
These monasteries, however, did not supplant the 
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tols where the Brahman professors continued as of 
old to teach students free of cost protiding them in 
most cases with free board and lodging 

What Nearchus and Megasthenes say about 
India — An interesting side light has been thrown on 
Hindu society during the early part of tins penod bj 
the accounts of Ncarchus tlie celebrated admiral of 
-Mevander and Megasthenes the famous ambassador 
of Seleucus at the court of Chandragupta Alegas 
thenes resided m India for several years and studied 
the social system of the country with great care nnd 
attention He found the people divided into seven 
classes tt? (i) the philosophers (2) the counallors 
(3) the soldiers (4) the seaet inspectors (5) the 
husbandmen (6) the traders and artisans and (7) the 
neatherds shepherds and hunters The philosopliers 
refer no doubt to the Brahman pnesfs and sages 
and the Buddhist srat tanas The councillors point 
to the Brahmans and K«hattnyas that served as 
immsters and great officers of the realm The 
soldiers w ere ot course mainly Kshattnyas The secret 
inspectors were recruited from vanous castes and 
orders of the people The husbandmen traders and 
the artisans represent the Vaisyas and the mixed 
castes The neatherds shepherds and hunters were 
either Sudras or aboriginal hill tnbes 

The soaety was marked with simplicity of manners 
and the people were known for their truthfulness 
good order and temperate habits Sla\ery was un 
known usury was never practised theft and law 
suits were extremely rare Though finery and orna 
ments were in use the usual dress according to Near 
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chus, was simple, a cotton dhuU and chadar, white Neardius. 
leather shoes, a turban and an umbrella generally 
made up a man’s attire Agriculture was in a pros- 
perous condition, and the people knew no scarcity 

Megasthenes gi\es a graphic descnption of Chandra* 
the court and admimstration of Chandragupta fdmWs 
Patahputra, the capital, which was situated at the tration. 
confluence of the Ganges and the Son was defended 
byamassiv'ewoodenpahsadeandbyadcep and broad 
moat filled from the waters of the Son The ramparts 
were pierced by sixty four gates and strengthened by 
five hundred and seventy turrets The imperial 
palace which was chieflj bmlt of wood, overlaid with 
gold surpassed m splendour the most magnificent 
palaces Known to the Greek ambassador The 
favourite amusements of the king were combats 
of animals . gladiatonal contests between men, 
different kinds of races and the cliase The King, 
as a rule, resided in the inner palace protected 
by female bodyguard He gave audience to his 
people once a day when he received petitions and 
heard cases in person The capital catj wa> 
admimstered by a mumapal bodj consLUng of 
thirty members divided into six pancl^ds for 
committees of five members) The fir^t coma^^tee 
had the superintendence of mdurtnal anr, the 
second of foreign residents and vsatcr- tie third of 
the vital statistics the fourth of trade acd commerce, 
the fifth of manufactures and fie of the collec- 
tion of a Uthe on sales of g<x>i. The whole muma 
pal body was collectivelv resp^«2sible for the good 
admimstration of th^* ctv, and had to keep m 
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markets, temples and other pubhc \sorks The 
distant provinces avcre go\cmcd by Mccroj’s, v.ho 
nere generally rclati\es of tlic king Tlie latter 
kept natch over them by means of “news-tt'ntcrs" 
who acted as spies and reported all that occurred 
in the country privately to the tings Justice was 
administered with great strictness and criminals were 
punished with mucli seventy The agncultural land 
v\ as looked upon as the property of the crow n and 
the cultivators had to pay a tax to the govern- 
ment amounting on the average to a fourth of 
the gross produce of their fields. Great care was 
bestowed and large sums of money were spent 
on imgation work , there was a regular system 
of canals and a special department was set up 
for supcnntending the imgation el the country. 
The military adnunstration was excellent : the king 
maintained a huge army consisting of tJurty thousand 
horse, six laklis of foot soldiers, besides a large number 
of elephants and chanols The Ihhtary’ Department 
was controlled, like the Mumapal Department, by a 
committee of thirty members divided into six boards 
of five members each The first of these boards 
looked after the Admiralty , the second, the Com- 
rmssanat , the third, the Infantry , the fourth, the 
Cav’alry , the fifth, the War Chariots ; and the sixth, 
the Elephants 

What the Chinese Pilgnms say about the Country — 
A picture of the soacty of the latter part of this 
period has been afloided by the accounts of some of 
the Chinese travellets whe came to India to visit the 
Buddhist holy places and to collect mformation about 
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Buddhism The first pilgrim of note was Ta hicn 
who came to this country as stated before dunng 
the reign of Chandra Gupta II in the beginning of 
the fifth centurj \ D He Msited Gtndhara Magi 
dha Tamluk and other places in 'forthern India He 
was struck bj the grandeur of Asoka s palace Mhich 
M os still standing Tlie towns of Magadha \% ere in a 
\ery prosperous condition Charitable institutions 
rest houses for the benefit of traaelkrs and free 
hospitals \ie e to be found in all important centres 
The people were happy and contented Admmistra 
tion of criminal laws was very mild Capital punish 
ment was unknown and judicial torture was never 
practised Officials were handsomely paid and were 
just and honest in their dealings with the people 
The men were thoroughly sober in habit and were 
averse to slaughter of animals They enjojed con 
siderable liberty and had not to pay hcavj taxes 
Though the revival of Braliraamsm had begun under 
the fostering care of the Guptas the Buddlusts were 
not persecuted and Fa hien was led to believe that 
Buddhism was still in a flounshing condition But 
the Chinese traveller noted with regret the desolate 
condition of Gaya Kapilavastu Kusinagar and other 
places famous m the history of Buddhism 

Still more comprehensive and important is the 
account given by the famous traveller Hiuen Tsang 
who came to India about 630 A D and passed nearly 
fifteen years in this country visiting vanous places 
and Souibexn India His description 
of the quinquennial festival held at Allahabad by 
Harohavardhan has already been referred to He 
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also testifies to the grandeur o! the Unuersity of 
Nalanda ^hert he spent five jears in stud>mg the 
Biiddlust and the Braliminical senptures l^mong 
other things that struck him were the valour and 
braverj of the Clnlukj-as of Soutliem India and the 
cultivation of letters in Malna and Magadha Fatah 
putra was now in ruins Gujarat was famous for its 
great commerce and wealth Iva'slimir w as verj pow cr 
ful Sind supported a large number of Buddhist 
monks Bengal and Assam were parcelled out 
into <mall states ruled over bv Hindu kings 
Kabnga was almost depopulated and covered with 
jungle Tlic administration of the country was 
conducted on verj liberal principles The revenue 
was mamlj derived from the crown lands and 
amountedon theaverage to one sixth of the produce 
Taxes were light and there was no forced labour 
The great ofTiccts of the state received certain assign 
ments of land for thevr support The produce of the 
ro>al land was dwaded into four portions the first 
went to paj the expenses of the kingdom the second 
supplied the subsidies for the officers of the state 
the tlurd was set apart for rewarding learned men 
and the fourth was spent on chanty to religious 
bodies Pubhc events of the country were regularlj 
recorded by officials speaally appointed for the pur 
pose Educalionwaswidelydiflused andlearnmgwas 
patronised by the government Like Megasthenes 
the Chinese traveller speaks highly of the national 
character of the Indians They were truthful honest 
upnght and pious In rehgious matters the people 
were highly tolerant Hiuen Tsang found Brahma 
nism and'Buddhism fiounshing side by “iide almost 
everyvvhere he went and yet he never met with any 
case of bitter rehgious persecution 
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The Muhammadans begin to invade the Country — Fall of 
The empire of Harshavardhan did not survive lus empire * 
death Some of the powerful feudatones then tned 
to establish their supremacy and a severe and long 
contest for pow er follow ed But while this struggle 
was going on new invaders appeared in the north 
w estem part of the country These w ere the Muham 
madans a rehgious sect founded m Arabia in the 
beginning of the seventh century 

^ Rise and spread of Muhammadanism — Muham V j 

mad the founder of the sect was born in a poor but 

noble familj in 570 A D at Mecca Given to reU 

gious contemplation from his early youth he was 

shocked bv the gross idolatry and superstition that 

pre\ ailed among his countrymicn at the time and he 

formed a resolution to bring about reformation at any 

cost But lus poverty prevented him from carrying 

out his scheme till a nch mamage placed him above 

petty w ants of the bodj and about the age of fortj he jjjg doctrumt 

began to preach his monotheistic doctnne . There is 

no god but God He however met with stem per 

secution and w as compelled to flee to Medina in 622 
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A D Tl\c Mvdiamm\(!'\n era //yr» dates from this 
jear Tlic j>cople at Medina fas ourably recciNcd tlie 
Prophet, sshoMissoon able to galhcra large number 
of followers around lum ^\Jth llicir help, he suc- 
ceeded in consorting the uhote of Arabia to his religion 
ssithmasliorttime llcdied in f>32 A D. But the 
spin t with ss Inch he had inspired his folloss ers sursns ed. 
The leadership of the Muhammadans fell, after him. 
on the Khahfas or Commandcis of the Taithful ssho 
ruled first at Medina, then at Damascus and Bagdad 
Tlicy sngorously propagated the nesv faith, and 
within a ccnlurj* after the death of the Prophet, 
the banner of Islam was planted oser a vast tract of 
country, including Persia, S>*na, part of Asia Minor, 
■'lorthem Afncaand Spam 

S^The Muhammadans invade and conquer Sind — 
'rom the beginning, the Muhammadans had an eye 
upon the nch plains of India, but onl> a few dcsultoty 
inroads ensued, until the >car 711. when an occasion 
arose for sending a more regular expedition In this 
jear the king of Ceylon sent a few \essels bearing 
some presents and pilgnms to Hajjaj, the Musalman 
governor of Persia These were seized by some 
pirates off the coast of Sind Hajjaj claimed compen- 
sation from Dahir, king of Smd, who excused himself 
on the ground that he ^ ad no control over the pirates 
The Persian governor, however, made it a pretext for 
invading India and after obtaining necessary' 
pennssion from the Khahfa of Damascus he sent an 
expedition against Dahir But the Arab army was 
defeatedi and its general was slam A second expedi- 
tion also met w.th the same fate Haijai_then sent his 
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son m law, Muhammad Ibn Kasim, at the head of 
a formidable aimy The two recent Mctones had 
thrown Dahir off his guard, and the invader was 
thus able to march on conquenng the places that 
lay in his ^vay, till he reached Alor, the capital of 
Sind Here a desparate battle was fought, but the 
Hindus were defeated, and Dahir fell fighting brav ely 
in the midst of the enemy Dahir's widow, however, 
rallied the scattered soldiers and defended the town 
gallantly till provisions failed When no hope was 
left, the heroic queen wath other ladies of the aty 
penshed in the flames, while the men rushed out, 
fought bravely and were slam to a man Multan 
was next conquered, and, witAm three years, the 
whole of Dahir s dominions submitted to the arms 
of iluhammad Thus the Hindus lost one* of their 
fair provinces, and the Muhammadans Continued 
to retain their hold upon it for many centuries 
^ Northern India after Harsha -4;-The middle of the 
eighth century revealed a new state of things in 
Northern India 3 The empire founded by Harsha 
had disappeared and the country had becijme spht 
up into numerous kingdoms, each with its own religion 
and government The most important of these 
kingdoms were Kashmir, Medantaka (Rajiiputana), 
Saurashtra (Kathiawar) Avanti (Malwa), Kanauj and 
Gaur (Bengal) 

The Karkota and Pala Kings and the Scramble for 
N;anauj — Amongst these kingdoms Kashmir and'^ 
Gaut (Bengal) were at first the most powerful An 
ambitious dynasty, the Karkota, was on the throne of 
Kashmir Emgah after a period of anarchy (matsya 
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A D The Muhanunadin era Hyrt dates {rom this 
year Tlie people at Medina favourably received the 
Prophet, whowassoon able to gathera large number 
of followers around him With thejr help, he suc- 
ceeded m converting the whole of Arabia to his rebgion 
within a short time Hedicd in 634 A D. But the 
spmt with which he had inspired his followers survived. 
The leadership of the Muhammadans fell, after him, 
on the Khalifas or Commanders of the Faithful who 
ruled first at Medina, then at Damascus and Bagdad 
They vigorously propagated the new faith, and 
within a century after the death of the Prophet, 
the banner of Islam was planted over a ^ast tract of 
country, including Persia, Syna, part of Asia Minor, 
Northern Afnca and Spam 

n] The Muhammadans invade and conquer Sind — 
From the beginning, the Muhammadans had an eye 
upon the nch plainsof India, but only a few desultory 
inroads ensued, until the year 711, when an occasion 
arose for sending a more regular expedition. In this 
year the king of Ceylon sent a few vessels beanng 
some presents and pilgnms to Hajjaj, the Musalman 
governor of Persia These were seized by some 
pirates off the coast of Smd Hajjaj claimed compen- 
sation from Dahir, king of Sind, who excused himself 
on the ground that he ’ ad no control over the pirates 
The Persian governor, however, mnde it a pretext for 
invading India, and after obtaining t^’e necessary 
pennssion from the Khahfa of Damascus, he sent an 
expedition against Dahir But the Arab army was 
defeated', and its general was slain A second expedi- 
t.on also metw,thLthesamft£atn. 
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son m law, Muhammad Ibn Kastm, at the head of Muhammad 

a formidable army The two recent Mctones had Ibn Kasim. 

thrown Dahir off his guard, and the invader was 

thus able to march on conquenng the places that 

lay in his way, till he readied Alor the capital of uatUe ot 

Sind Here a desp*arate battle was fought, but the 

Hindus were defeated, and Dalur fell fighting bravely 

in the midst of the enemy Dahir’s wdow , however. 

Tallied the scattered soldiers and defended the town 

gallantly till provisions failed When no hope was 

left, the heroic queen with other ladies of the city 

penshed in the flames, while the men rushed out, 

fought bravely and were slam to a man Multan 

•was next conquered, and, wnthm three years, the 

■whole of Dahir s dominions submitted to the arms MoUao 

of Muhammad Thus the Hindus lost one of their 

fair provinces and the Muhammadans continued 

to retain their hold upon it for many centuries 

'j/ Northern India after Harsha -^Tlie middle of the 

■eighth century revealed a new state of things in 

Northern India ^ The empire founded by Harsha Kingdoms m 

had disappeared, and the country had become spht eighth 

up into numerous kingdoms, each with its own religion 

and government The most important of these 

kingdoms were Kashmir, Medantaka (Rajaputana), 

Saurashtra (ICathiawar) Avanti (Malwa), Kanauj and 
Gaur (Bengal) 

The Karkota and Pala Kings and the Scramble for 
Kanauj — Amongst tliese Ijngdoms Kashmir and ' 

Gaut (Bengal) were at first the most powerful An 
ambitious dynasty the Karkota, was on the throne of 
Kashmir B“ngal, after a period of anarchy (matsya- 
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nyaya) had as its ruler a chief named ^pala 

who founded the famous Pala dynasty which endured 
for more than three hundred years The Kackota 
kings Lahtaditya and Vinayaditya as n ell as the Pala 
kingDharmapala (son of Gopala) earned their victon 
ous arms as far as Kanau} v,hich was the cynosure 
of the upnsing djmasties of this penod But none of 
them could achieve any permanent success 
\)i^fhse of the Rajputs — ^Meanuhile tnbes of a nev. 
martial race had estabhshed supremacy in the king' 
doms of Western Hmdusthan These were the Rajputs 
The Rajputs trace their descent from the ancient 
Kshattnyas but some are of opimon that there is a 
considerable admixture of Scythian blood in them 
When, the ruUng dynasties of W'estera Hmdusthan 
were gradually enfeebled and exhausted by their 
mutual struggle the Rajputs stepped into their places 
and made themselves master of the greater portion 
of the countrj 

^ The Pratihara Empire — ^Tlie most powerful of the 
Rajput states wai> the Pratihara kingdom of Axnnti 
founded bj Nagabhata I who flounshed about 725 
A D and cstabh'^licd the greatness of his family by 
successful warfare ag-iinst the Arabs of Sind His 
fourth successor Nagabhata II conquered Kanauj 
and laid the foundations of in empire which n\ ailed 
that of Harshi in extent 

tJ^Bhoja the greatest Pratihara Emperor — Under 
Bhoja (grandson of Nagabhata II) who began to rule 
about Sj3 A D the Pratiliara Einpiri. rose to the 
height of its power Heo\erpowtred the kings down 
to the Vindhj IS and Jws dominions tAlended from 
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Pehoa in the Punjab to the borders of Bengal He 
■died in or^about 882 V D 

Mahendrapala and Mahtpala —Bhoja ^\as suc- 
■ceeded by hvs ^‘n^Iahendrapala who preserved 
-unimpaired the extensive heritage received from his 
father, and ruled over the whole of Northern India 
irom Kathiawar to South Behar, and from Pelioa 
to the Vindhyas The court of this emperor and that 
of his successor, Jlahipala ,uas adorned by the poet 
Pajasekhara 

^ Southern India under the Rashtrakuta Empire — A 
^reat revolution had also taken place in Southern 
India Though « the Chalukya power had been 
restored by Vikfamaditya son of Pulakesi II after 
its overthrow b> the Pallavas, the latter renewed 
their attacks and the struggle betw een the tw 0 pow ers 
Tasted for about a century By the middle of the 
eighth century the Chalukyas were thoroughly 
exhausted and at last succumbed to the growing 
-power of the Rashtrakulas under their leader Danti- 
durga TheseRashtrakutaswerenowholdingswayas 
the greatest power in Southern India withManyakheta kutasof 
(Malkhed) as their ■'apital They were m constant 
^tnte with their northern neighbours the Pratiharas 
of Kanauj and the Palas of Bengal 
^^North India split up — ^In the tenth century the 
Pratihara power steadily declined and Hindusthan 
was parcelled out into numerous small states the most 
important of v\hich were the Chavada kingdom of 
Anhilvar (Gujarat) the Paramar kingdom of JIahv a. 
the Chandel kingdom of Jejakabhukh (Bundelkhand), 

-the Kalachun kingdom of Dahala (Central Provinces), 
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the Chauhan kingdom of Ajmere, the Hindu Shahiya 
kingdom of the Punjab, and the TJtpala kingdom of 
Kashmir Kanauj continued to ackmou ledge the 
feeble sway of the later Pratiharas tvhile the Pala 
sovereignty in Bengal was temporarily destroyed by 
the Kambojas The Pala empire \vas however, 
restored by Mahipala under whom Bengal became 
once more the leading power of Eastern India j 

The breaking up of Hindusthan makes the country 
weak — ^Tlie independent kingdoms of Northern 
India were engaged in incessant hostihties, and 
this rendered the country weak by making national 
union impossible India thus dmded against itself 
fell an easy prey to foreign invasitms In fact, the 
pobtical history of Hindusthan from the tenth to the 
twelfth century is only a record of feuds tvithin and 
invasions from without, which led to ths final conquest 
of^the country b> the Muhammadans 
N^The establishment of the* Kingdom of Ghazm 
a source ot future disasters to India — In an^ un- 
lucky moment for the Hindus, a powerful Muham- 
madan kingdom was cstabhshed at Ghazni in 962 by 
Alptigin, formerly a governor of Hirat under the 
Samani kings'of Transoxiana Sabuktigin, a slave of 
Alptigin became king of Ghazni in 977 A D He 
strengthened lumseU by the conq uest of 'Kandahar, 
and then marched towards India and captured some 
frontier forts , , 

Sabuktigin annexes a portion of the Punjab — 
Jaypal, king of Bathindah In the Punjab, became 
alarmed by the repeated incursions of t he Muham- 
madans and invaded GUazni at the head of a large 
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army But a funous snowstorm compelled him to 
retreat and he had^to buy peace by offenng to pay a 
large sum of money to Subuktigin W hen he came 
back to his kingdom however he refused to pay 
the promised amount Upon tlus Sabuktigin marched 
into the Punjab defeated Jaypal and took posses 
Sion of the country as far as the Indus 
A Sultan Mahmud and his Indian Expeditions — 

I On Hie death of Sabuktigin m 997 the crowm was 
seized by his younger son Ismail But in 999 
Mahmud the eldest son deposed Ismail and secured 
the throne for himself) Mahmud was a bra\e and 
ambitious monarch and assumed the title of Sultan 
as a token of his power After having consolidated 
his position at home he turned lus ej es** towards 
the nch plains of India whidi presented an eatensno 
field for the gratification of his ambition and a\ance 
Accordingly he led several expeditions into Hindus 
than and the vast booty which he earned awaj 
froii the country served to turn his capital into one 
of the wealthiest and most beautiful cities of the 
age 

His expeditions against the Punjab nd m the 
annextion of the kingdom — Most of Mahmud s 
expeditionsweredirected against the Punjab Jaypal 
his fathers old antagomst was again defeated after 
a brat e resistance in loot A D Considenng himself 
unwor hy to reign the Hindu chief abdicated in . 
fa\ourof hisson \nandapal or Anangapal and burnt 
• himself on a funeral pyre Anandapal remained 
fnendly to Ghazm for some time but in 1006 he 
fbrmed an alliance with the Muhammadan ruler of 
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Multan, uho had renounced his aUcgiance to Mahmud 
Mahmud, honever, reduced Multan in a short time 
and in 1009 came back «„h a large army ,0 punish 

t f a l>=en expecting the 

attack had strengthened himself by confederacy 

foul ' r" A battle iva; 

fought on the plains of Peshawar, uhere after a hard 
contest the Hindu army was defeated, and Mahmud 

th. fort of Kangra where a large treasure had been 

n™l 1 P*™»- 

Tnloch ° and slajrng 

Tnlochanapal, son and successor of Anandapal 

ra.dflr°l'a ““''P plundering 

Indu th '’•P'O-tons farther into 

Hmdusthan were mostly undertaken for the purpose 
^plunder In ror4, he plundered the tempfo of 

a^inst the sacred citj of Muttra Muttra wi* full 
of nch temples and cosily edifices, and it yielded an 

Hanau, and Irid waste a large tract of country 

Somo‘1'"-^ 'xpedlbon against the ,e„p,c 

a ‘ "'‘Ptid.Pon of 

TZtr ml"’ ‘'“P'' Somnath 

in oujarat Ihis was one of tiiA »v,c ^ 

places o, pilgrimage and was'll^^Lr mI 

mud started from Gharm in October, roes al aftfa 

long march reached Anhdvar, fhe capilafof llat 
Somnath unopposed rn January, ioe6 Here, 
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however, the invader met with obstinate resistance 
from the pnests but they were routed, and Mahmud 
sacked the temple and shattered the image to pieces 
It IS said that the treasure he found in the temple 
surpassed all his previous booty in value He 
then marched back through Sind, in the hot deserts of 
which his army had to suffer tembly forwantof water 
Sultan Mahmud died in 1030 A D 

Results of Mahmud’s Indian Expeditions — , , 

ilahmud's Indian expeditions w6re rather plundering 
raids than senous efforts at conquest and affected expedui^ 
merely the kingdoms in the northwest of India 
But his permanent occupation of the Punjab was 
attended with important pohficat results His father 
had stopped at Peshawar but Mahmud s annexation 
of thfe Punjab brought the Muhammadan frontier to Effect of the 
the gates of Delhi, and thus prepared the way for the ^ 

final struggle which dealt the death blow to Hindu 
independence 

Revolutions and intestine quarrels weaken the 
Hindus still furth“r — For a century and h half the 
Muhammadans made no great forward movement 
and the pnnces of India might have combined to bar 
their progress But the eyes of the Hindus were not 
yet opened The several independent kingdoms 
earned on their intestine quarrels with unabated 
fury, while court mtngues and revolutions sapped 
their strength to the very foundation 

A new Chalu^a Empire m the Deccan — ^The 
■^'uv'ure^ifcy -tfi ‘ine 'Deccan 'nah reverted ‘from the 
iands of the Rashtrakutas to those of the Chalukyas ofSiyw. 
jn 973 A D . when Tailapa the Chalukya chief, 

5 
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defeated the last Rashtrakuta monarch and set up a 
new Clialukja empire m Southern India In the 
middle of the eleventh century, Kaljan became the 
capital of this new empire, wluch continued to retain 
supremacy for a hundred years more The greatest 
of the later Chalukyas was Vikramadilja VI , ih- 
licro of BiUiana’s P'lferflmaniacAarita 

The VadaTas overthrow the Chalukyas — About llie 
middle of the IwcUtU century the Chalukya power 
began to deebne, and some of tlic feiidatorj chiefs 
became powerful and defiant For ‘'ometimc the 
sov ereignty w as usurped by Bijjala and his family of 
the Kalachurya race, a brancli of the Haihajas or 
KaUchunsof the Narbada Valley But the Chalukj'us 
wererestoredtopowerabout 1184A P bythetalour 
and devotion of one of their feudatories, named 
Brahma, who, however, was shortly after defeated by 
the Yadavas, and the Chalukja power m the western 
Deccan was extinguished for ever 

Southern India split up — ^Tbe Yadavas claimed 
descent from the family of the great Knshna of the 
Mahabharata They seem to have settled in the Dec- 
can when the Rashtrakutas were at the height of their 
power Their chiefs were at first feudatones of the 
Ra'ihtrakutas, after whose fall they transferred their 
allegiance to the Qialukyas of Kalyan One family 
of the Yadavas ruled m the country’ about the modem 
Kliandesh, and another, the Hoysalas, had their 
capital at Dorasamudra, modem Halebid, in Mysore 
Both these famihes took advantage of the w eakness of 
the newly restored Chalukya kingdom, and attacked 
it about the same time, the first form the north 
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and the second from the south Tlie Yadavas o! the 
north were* led by Bhillama, who had greatly ex- 
tended the power of his family and made Devagin 
(Daulatabad) his capital The Hoj'salas however, 
were more successful at first, for their chief, Vira 
Ballala, not only crushed the Chalukya sovereignty 
by defeating Brahma, but also got the better of 
his nval BluUama in a decisi\e battle But the 
Yadavas of Devagin subsequentlj became more 
powerful 

Another family tlie Kakatiyas also began to 
be prominent in the last daj’s of the Chalukjas 
Tlieir seat was in Tebngana and their capital at 
\Varangal They were also at first feudatories to the 
Chalukyas , but about the middle of the twelfth 
century, their chief Prolaraja became practically 
independent and even captured his Chalukj. a overlord 
and kept him m pnson for some time 

The ancient kingdoms of Chera, Chola Pandja 
and Pallava had been by this time redubed to the 
lowest stage of their political existence, though early in 
the eleventh century the Chola kingdom seemed to 
revive for a time under Kajaraja the Great, and his 
famous son Rajendra Chola I who is said to have 
earned his victonous arms even to Onssa and 
Bengal TowTirds the close of the eleventh century, 
the Chola kingdom was seized by Rajendra Chola II , 
who belonged to a minor branch of the Chalukyas 
of Badami, and was a son of a daughter of Rajendra 
Chola I 

A daughter of Rajendra Qiola II was married 
to Rajaraja, king of Kahnga, who belonged to the 
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Ganga family Hie issue of this niarnage u as 
Anantavannan Giola Gangadeia v,hv conquered 
Onssa about the beginning of the twelfth century 
and thus became Uie founder of the Ganga dynasty 
of that kingdom 

India in turmoil on the eve of the Muhammadan 
Conquest —Thus lie find that toiiaids tlie close 
of the twelfth century, when the Muhammadan 


conquest of Hmdusthan took place, Southern India 
had been spht up and the soiereignly dtnded among 
a number of kingdoms, the most prominent of which 
Here the Yadaia kingdoms of Dei agin and Dorasa- 
mudra, the Kakaliya kingdom of Warangal and tire 
Ganga kingdom of Onssa The condition otMorthem 
India was eien worse In Kashmir, the Utpala dy- 
nasty had given away to another family, which again 
had been superseded by the Lohaia dynasty In 
Gujarat, the Chavadas had been overthrown in 941 by 
the Chalukyas or Solankis under Jlularaj I , and these 
were engaged about this time fightmg w.ih then 
neighbours, the Paramaras of Jlalii a Thegrea Para- 
mara king, Bhoja, soivell known m the Indian legends, 
who ivasrnhngin Malwa at the time of Mahmud's 
e^editions, is said to have non a great luctoiy over 
the Chalukyas of Gujarat In Bengal, a new family, 
that of the Senas, had estabUshed its supremacy 

shorUy after thedeath of Ramapala,thelastgreatkmg 

of the Pala dynasty Thefounderof theSenahnewas a 
Kamata chief named Samanla Sena whose grandson, 

V.jayaSena,mamedapnnccssbeIo„gmgtothe power- 
ful Sura d.TOMty whichis Imdilionally assoaated with 
the revival of Brahmanism m Bengal, and wrested 
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Ganr apparently from the hands of the Pala kingsl 
BallalSena, ason of VijayaSena by the Sura princess, 
was the most famous of the Sena kings. He is the 
reputed founder of kulinism (a system of nobility) 
among the higher castes of Ben^, and flourished in 
the hvelfth century.A, D. When the Senas were rising 
in Bengal, the Gahar^vars or Rathors were making 
themselves masters of Kanauj. Jaydiandra, the last 
Rathor king of Kanauj , ascended the throne about 
1170 A.D. His great rival was the celebrated Chauhan 
prince, ‘Prithviraj, king of Ajmere and Delhi, 

The quarrels between Prithviraj and Jaychandra. 
— A romantic description of the jealousies and 
quarrels of the two monarchs has been furnished to us 
in the famous Hindi epic, Priihiraj Raisa, commonly 
attributed to the poet Chand. It tells us that/jay- 
chandra performed a ceremony in imitation or the 
ancient Rajasttya, in which he called upon the neigh- 
bouring princes to come and perform the various 
offices connected ^vith it. Prithviraj was also invited 
to attend, but the proud Chauhan disdained to listen 
to the arrogant summons. Thereupon Jaychandra 
set up a mock statue to represent Prithviraj as a door- 
keeper. After the performance of the ceremony, a 
svayamvara (self-choice of husband) took place, in 
which Sam3rukta, the daughter of the Rathor king 
was to choose a husband from among the princes 
assembled. But Sarayukta cared for none of them. 
She passed through the gallant host of princes, stepped 
to the gate and placed the marria'^tyuJanfLrruind-thn, 
neck of the statue of Prithviraj, by the fame of whose 
chivalry she had been attracted. Prithviraj, who had 
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been dose at hand in disguise at once appeared on 
tlic scene and earned ofl his brulcy Tlie story may 
be a fiction of the poet but it is certim tint the gulf 
bct%% eon the tv> o nval kings % as graduallj idcned till 
both of them succumbed to a common cnem) against 
v.hom their blind jealousies prevented them from 
making a united stand 

Shahabuddin Muhammad Ghori takes the 
Punjab — ^This cncm> nas Miuzzuddin better knoivn 
m Indian history as Shahabuddin ^luhammad Ghon 
He was tlic broUicr and general of Ghiasuddm tlic 
chief of Glior a small terntorj situated bctuccn 
Ghatm and Persia Tlicrc had been long and bloody 
feuds between the houses o! Ghazni and Ghor result 
ing in tlie o'erthrow* of the former Tl c Ghazninte 
kings had been eompeWcil to ^cck shelter in their 
Indian possession where they conlinuefi to reign 
with Lahore as their capitaltiU ii86 when Muhammad 
Ghon took possession of the Punjab and put an end 
to their rule 

He fights with Pnthviraj — After his occupation 
of the Punjab Muhammad Ghon found himself at 
tlie gates of the kingdom of Pnthviraj whose quanrels 
with Jaychandra encouraged him to push on farther 
His first attempt was howeser a miserable failure He 
w as totally defeated at Tarain near Thanesw ar in U91 
by the brave Chaulian and narrowly escaped wath his 
life But nothing daunted by this defeat he made 
preparations on a greater scale to measure Ins strength 
again witli the Hindu prince Tlie tw 0 armies met a 
second tune at Taram in the vicinity of Thanesw ar in 
1192 The battle raged the whole day and the Raj- 
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puts fouglit mthgrnt ^•alour Tow mis sunset \\hen 
the bn\c Hmtius «ccmc<l to be on the pomt of giinmg 
the cia> ^fuliammid charged them tt t]jc Iicatl of n 
large bo<l) of fresh hor<t wluchatonceturnwl the tulc 
of the battle Tlic flower of the Ilmdu armj <oon Iij 
dead on the field antf Pritlivinj lumsolf was captnr«l 
and murdered in cold blooel Tlic foundation stone of r?** 
a Muhammadan Empire in India u*as thus hm 

Hindu power of resistance '—But this empire was 
not built in a daj \ single \ictorj could not 
nchievc the conqu st of India Tlie country was 
diaidctl as stated before into numerous in kpendent 
kingdoms and cacli had to bcconqucreil and sulxlued 
scparatcl) before Mqliammadan power could be firml) 
set up Tins circumstance of course made the con 
quest a long and teilious process but it at the same 
time rendered final subjugationa foregone conclusion 
as diMdeil India could not unite to oficr a combined 
resistance 

Muhammadan Conquest of Northern India — 

Shortlj after lus aactor^ Muhammad took Ajmert AJmere 
His general Ivutbuddin occupied Delhi (1193) and cap- Delhi tt 
tured Kahnjar (1203) Muhammad made Delhi 
the capital of the Muhammadan dominions m India 
In 1194 he defeated and killed Jajchandrv the king 
of Kanauj in the aaamty of 1 tawa and anncxcil Kaoaiij 
Ins kingdom Thus fell the power of tlic braat 
Rathocs whose union with their heroic brethren 
the Chauhans might ha\e naerted their fall and 
cnangcci t‘ne w'liolc course ol Indian history Most of 
the Rathors liowcaer did not submit to the Muliam 
madan rule Tliey quitted tlieir hpmes in large num 
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bcrs and subsequently settled in the desert repons ot 
Western India, nhein thej founded the Kingdom 
ot Maniar which is still under their rule Tlie -tlusal- 
man arms, how eter, sustained a repulse in their attacks 
upon Gujarat .though, in irpy, Kutbuddin succeeded 
in getting temporary possession otits capital Magadha 
or South Bchar was conquered by a heutenant of 
Kutbuddin named Muhammad Kliilji son of BuUitjar 
Muhammad Khilji neat pushed on to Bengal where 
LaKshmana Sena son of the famous Ballal Sena, was 
then ruhug laKslimana fled wath his familj to 
Bikrampur at the approach of the enemy who was 
thus able to conquer Western Bengal without mudi 
opposition inor about 1199 The Scnafamily, howeter. 
continued to rule in the neighbourhood of Dacca for 
several generations Thus within silt years of the 
second batUe of Taram the Muhammadans became 
masters of the greater portion of the plains of 
Northern India But they had to wait for about a 
century more before thej. could make any impres 
Sion on the Southern Kingdoms 


On the death ot Muhammad Ghori, Kutbuddin 
declares himselt Sovereign ot Hmdusthan -After 
the death of his brother i„ 1203 Muhammad became 
rul« of the vast domimons extending from the Baj ' 
of Bengal to the borders of Persia But he did not 
hve ong to enjoy this sovereignty His time ivas 
largely spent i„ campaigns both in Atghamstan and 
in India The half subdued hill tubes of the north- 
western frontier of India often created disturbance, 
and one of them the Gakkars, devasted the Punjab 
Muhammad put down the Gakkars, but a parly of 
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them sucldcnij entered IhcA/ghincampon the fndas 
and stabbed him uhen he was Ijing asleep m las tent 
(1206) On las death, las;:mpire fell to pieces One 
of his generals seized on Oiazm, while his Indian 
Mccroj, Kutbuddin, declared him<cU independent 
so\ creign of Hindustlain 
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CHAPTER VI. 

State of the country from the oe ath of ilaesha- 

VARDHAN TO THE MUHAMMADAN CONQUEST 

CiTitaalion ol Ihe Hmdns on the eve ol the 
Mohammadjuj rule 

Se.ence-n,e 

eak up of ae country mto comparatively small 
and j deielopment of saence 

uoht. ,1 t: the country 

rsturb^ftl. invasion no douW 

tanadoi^s 1” ‘k' 

furc an^ a "-a ""“'e. W=«. 

thl lo A specially in 

L tlf "'^«'<“»Matsome distLce 

ritr h A **'"''’anc=s Even nhen 

BcLTZ T ‘>■0 gates of 

sorefof ih ■:!? "“'“““"'itnE'nth tLsneet 

To?; m r The great 

poets, Bl.a,-abhnti and RajaseUiara. adorned the 

iTardl T‘ “ '^ronmtist Bhavabhntl 

IS h^infenor „ Kahdas, and his Ha„a..ra.Ur„a 
and t/«ara,«ma.W.,a„T„ a,„ays be admired for 

ende <=ehneation of 

endcr ind noble sentiments Kalhana, one of the 

iTcZTcZ% rould boast 

faeaous history of Kashmir, caUed 
; an^ini, in 1149 Too other histoncal poems* 
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namely the Vxkramankacharxta of Btlhana and the Dilhana 
J?am7c/wn/<i of Sandhyakara were composed about Sandhyakara 
this time The Sansknt prose literature uis 
■ennched by the composition o( the Dasakxtmara Dindm 
Chanta bj Dandm The celebrated astronomer, 
Bhaskaracharj'j a n as born m the carlj part of the 
twelfth century He was a nati\e of Southern India 
InhisMork called siromani, he proved acha*^a. 

that the earth is round and that it has the power 
of attracting things to it The book also contains 
solutions of important algebraical problems whicli 
■were not know n in Europe till a recent penod 

Revival of Hindu Architecture —With the decline 
of Buddhism its arclutecture and sculpture also 
declined But the rcviaal of Hinduism brought 
in a revival of Hindu architecture and sculpture 
which more than made up for the loss Lofty and 
magnificent temples ro»e all over the country The 
famous cave temples of EUora which were carved out niiora. 
about the eighth century, still testify to the artistic 
and architectural skill of the Hindus The twelfth 
century saw the construction of the holy temple of 
Jagannatli in Pun It was erected by Chola Ganga- Jagannath 
deva, the founder of tlie Ganga dynasty, probably to 
commemorate his conquest of Onssa 
^ Rise of Modern Hinduism — Tlie most note- 
worthy fact of this penod is the fall of Buddhism and 
the revival of Brahmanism under a new form 
Buddhism in fact had never been able to crush 
Brahmanism Both reUgions had been Ilounshing 
side by side though Buddhism had grown more 
important on account of the support it had received 
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from a long succession of Buddhist kings in Northern 
India and from the self sacnficing spint of its earlier 
preachers But with the n«e of powerful kings who 
professed the Brahmamcal faith Buddhism ^vas 
gradually deprived of state support, while no great 
teachers appeared to keep up the moral force which 
alone could have saved it at this cnsis On the other 
hand, vigorous efforts were made by the Brahmans to 
revive the old faith under a popular form As the 
philosophical rehpon cf the Darsanas was too high 
and elevated for the masa, they felt the necessity of 
introducing a personal God into the revived faith. 
Thus originated the worship of the TnmurU or 
Hindu Tnad, Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesvar, "ho 
represent respectively the three aspects of God, as 
Creator, Presen er, and Destroyer or Regenerator 
The scnptures of this faiUi are the Pnranas These 
are eighteen in number, each being sacred to one or 
other of the three personages of the Tnad To popu 
lanse the rehgioD still further, legends about numerous 
gods and goddesses magmfitent temples and a large 
number of images were introduced probably m 
imitation of the Buddhists, whose beautiful shnnes 
numerous rehes and images, and stones of their saints 
had ah\ aj’S attracted the popular mind Pilgnmage to 
holy places, solemn processions pompous -pujas and 
nielas and other imposing ceremomes were added to 
make the new faith as grand and attractive as possible 
The great Hindu Reformers of the age — 
Mighty champions also sprang up to fight for the 
cause of the Brahmans Kumanla Bhatta, a nativ e of 
Behar, was one of the first to enter the hsts He is 
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said to liavc journeyed into Southern India, preaching 
the Vedic doctrine of a personal God and combating 
Buddhism wherever he went. His attempts to turn 
the tide in favour of Brahmanism seem to have been 

attended with mudr^succcss. 

But great as.liis succc*^5 was, tliat of a later 
prcadier. named Sanliarachar>->-a. ivas still greater. 

Sankara was a Braliman of Malabar in Southern acharyya. 
India, and was born in 788 A. D. Hts masterly 
commentaries on the Vtdanta, and the Gila, and his 
other philosophical works arc a standing record of his 
great genius and learning. He founded his doctrines 
on the Vedatita. but to the mass he gave a pereonal 
God and popular religion. To propagate, this, he 
organised the order of Hindu monks or Sonnyasis, 
most of whom are still his followers. Before the ficr>‘ raoit^. 
preachings of Sankara and the religious zeal of his 
newly organised monks, Buddhism began to melt 
away till it all but disappeared from the country. 

Of the three persoruges of the Triad, Vishnu and 
Maliesvar (Siva) have alwaj's received the most 
worship. Tire worshippers of the former are called 
Vaisintavas. those of the latter Saivas. The fol- saivasand 
lowers of Sankaracharj^a are generally Saivas, Tlie Vabhnavai 
Vaishnavas also form a very large sect. Their first 
great, preacher was Ramanuja. He flourished in the 
twelfth century, and like Sankara. W’as a Brahman 
of Southern India. He admitted converts from all 
classes, thus recognising the principle of the spiri- 
tual equality of men, wlucli is a characteristic of the men. 
Taishnava sect, and which may probably be traced 
to Buddhistic influence. ’This principle aftenvards 
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got full de' elopment at the hand* of his successors 
Ramanuja had the satisfaction of seeing his faith well 
established before his death 

Alberum’s account of India — An interesting 
account of the life of the Hindus of this period has 
been furnished bj tlic great Muhammadan scholar 
•Mbenim He came to India uith Mahmud of 
Ghaam and spent tlurtcen jears in this countrj, 
deleting lum'^eU all the time to the stud} of SansVnt 
literature Being a keen observ er and a man of u tde 
sjTnpatlucs he produced a w ork on India the \~ilufc of 
which IS acknowledged bj cicra competent authonl) 
‘The world,’ saj’S Max ^IulJer ’ oirc» to lum the 
first accurate and coroprehcnsis c account of Indian 
literature and religion He gi\cs us an insight into 
the law s, manners and custom^ of the countrj ► w luch 
can not fail to be of interest to the lustomn of the 
penod 
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THE SULTANATE OF DELHI, COMMONL\ C\LLLD THE 
PATIIAN EMPIRE 

The accession of Kutbuddin opens a new epoch — 
The assumption of sovereignty by Kutbuddin 
at DeDii marks a new epocli in the history of India 
It established the Muhammadan rule in India which 
was to last for over five centuries and hrgclj to 
influence the political and social organisation of the 
countrj 

^''The_Slave_Ktngs — Kutbuddin began his life as 
a slave Several of hts successors also rose to the 
throne from the same low position Tor this reason 
the line of kings founded by Kutbuddin i tnown in 
history as that of the Slave Kings 

Nationality of the Slave Kings and their successors 
— ^There is however, no common racial designation 
applicable to all the Sultans of Delhi from Kutbuddin 
to Ibrahim Lodi and his Sur successors They are 
' commonly know n as Pathans but that appellation 
should stnctly speaking be confined only to the 
sovereigns of the Lodi and Sur dynasties Tlie earlier 
J. Sultans belonged mainly to the Turki race 

AUamsh, the great est of the SlaveJCings —The 
third and the greatest king of Kutbuddin s iTne was 
Altamsh He was ongmally a slave of Kutbuddin, 
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but subsequently became his son m law. and after 
deposing Aram, the worthless son and successor of 
Kutbuddin ascended the throne of Delhi in I2II 
He put down some rebelhons in Bengal, and in 1228 
annexed Sind, after defeating its governor Nasiniddin 
Kubacha who had asserted his ‘'independence He 
also led a successful expedibon against Malwa 
^nt 1232 he completed the construction of the 
famous Kutb Minar at Delhi His reign lasted for 
about a quarter of a century, and he had the sabsfac- 
fion of seeing his power well consohdated before his 
death in 1236 

The Moghuls first appear m India -It was during 
thcreign of Altamsh that the Moghuls began to spread 

Mlover Asia under the tembl.Chengrr Khan, eanyrng 

death and destruction cvetyivherc These Moghuls 
ivere nomad tnb^ .nliabiting Um steppe, of Mongolia 
and were probab^ followers of some degraded form 
f Buddhism They corneas far as thelndus in pursuit 

-curt ni Altamsh But the latter refused to protect 
him and tlius savid his empire, for the bme being, from 
hehorroisoftheMoghuhniasion Later on, hmvever, 
he Moghuls, rnsucccssitoliordes rcpeatedlyattaclcd 
thenorlhwestcrnpart of the country The Slave 

kings found It , CO- Iiard to repel these temble invaders 

trouble to India till they succeeded in setting up their 
so\ crcigntj in the countiy 

' FYuV"’' -Altamsh was sue 

cecded by his son. HukniiMin. who was soon -deposed • 
to make room for Raaiah, a daughter of Altamsh, 
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•the only lady that ever sat on the throne of Delhi 
Raziah was a woman of extraordinary ability 
Altamash thought so lughly of her that whenever he 
happened to be absent from the capital, he used to 
leave her in charge of the government in preference 
to his sons On her accession she shewed all the 
quahties of a just and able ruler Attired in the 
■dress of a Sultan, she appeared daily on the throne 
and heard and decided cases personally She revised 
the laws and reformed the abuses that had crept 
into the administration But the undue favour she 
showed to an Abyssinian slave offended the nobles of 
her court and at last brought about her fall The 
enraged nobles revolted against her, and putting her 
to death, raised her brother Bahram to the throne 
^xX/ i^asiruddm Mahmud , the Good K ing — Bahram 
proved a worthlessTruIer, and after a short rule he was 
•deposed by his minuter, who made lus nephew 
^lasaud sultan in his place. But the new sultan 
was equally uorthless and had soon to make room for 
Nasiruddin Mahmud, the youngest son of Altamsh 
■who ascended the throne in the year 1246 This 
king’s piety, simpUaty, chanty and devotedness to 
tlie cause of learning have gamed lum a high place 
among the JIuhammadan kings of India He en- 
trusted lus government into^tlic hands of Ghiasuddm 
Balban his father in law and minister, uho ivas 
onginally a slave of Altamash With the help of his 
able minister, Nasiruddin was able to ward off the 
Moghuls ^^ho were about this tune carrying on their 
•depredations iMth great activity in the north west, 
advancing, at times, as far as Lahore He also 
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subjugated Malna and put down the Rajputs of tlie 
hills and forests of Meuat. uho created disturbance 
their repeated incursions 

Many beautiful stones arc told about the pnvale 
hfe of Nasituddin It ,s said that though a king he 
hved the hfe of afaitr, fanng on' very simple food and 
defraying his pemonal expenses by copying bools, 
as he was of opinion that the king u as not the on nor 
but only the custodian of Hie pubhe funds He had 
blit one uife and she had to prepare meals for her 
hnsbaiid His temper and courtesy were exemplary. 
Once he sliou^a book he had copied to a nobleman 
^ lus court. Thc.lattcr pointed out certain imstakes. 
The king kneu that the copy was all n’ght. yet to 

ttc crittc he cirLtrf 
he mistakes at once and did not restore the ongmal 
leading until alter the nobleman h.ad left 

. Ohiascddm ealhau-Hastruddm died utlhoul a 
male issue and uas succeeded by lialban in lcC6 
^■a.„ ‘ ■" 1’“"" “"O "I'c 

gm lor t°r "'‘"'CWcc. Tughr.lt Klnn. 

risdelfl T “S’*™* ““'tin. but he 

lus second son.B„ehra Khan, as hls t.coroy of the 

prounce T^ic Moghuls again appeared in .1, Pun ab 

inthti:e:'''i,brsirtiii' """ ■- ^ 

„ t r "T ‘'■c MoL-huls,' He 

tTouT, hearted at tile death of lus 

ta\outitc son, Mulianimad 
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*■ The last Slave King — BilMnhad at first ndminat- 
ed his second son Bughra Khan as his successor 
But the latter preferred the go\emorship of Bengal 
to the troubles of the imperial throne So Kai 
Khusni, son of Jfuhainmad, was declared his heir by 
the Sultan But after Balban's death, the ministers 
placed Kaikubad, son of Bnghra Ivlian, on the throne 
instead of Kai Kliusru Kaikubad was a vicious 
j oung man and made a \ ery bad king His minister 
Jalaluddin Khilji, had him assassinated in 1290, and 
secured the throne for himself 

The Khilji Dynasty — Tlie Khiljts, to which tnbe 
the new emperor belonged were not Turks like the 
Slave Kings Their rule lasted from 1290 to 1321 
AD, when Turki supremacy was restored by 
Ghiasuddm Tughlak 

L The first Muhammadan Invasion of the Deccan — 
During the reign of Jalaluddm the JIuham* 
madans, for the first time, extended their power into 
Southern India After conquenng Eastern Malwa 
Alauddin the nephew of (he emperor, crossed the 
Vmdhyas and compelled Ramdeva, the Yadava king 
I of Dev agin in Maharashtra, to buy peace by payang 
a large some of money and ceding Ehchpur Alauddin 
then returned to Hmdusthan treacherously murdered 
his affectionate uncle, and shortly afterwards ascended 
the throne of Delhi in 1296 , 

Alauddin Khilji, the greatest of the "Pathan” 
Emperors —The building up of the Pathan empire in 
India w as all but completed m the reign of Alauddin 
His first annexation avas that of the kingdom of 
Gujarat in 1297 The year 1301 saw the faU of the 
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famous fortress of Emtambor (now in the Jaipur 
state) Chitor, the capital of Mewar. nas besieged 
in 1303 But the heroic Rajputs held out bravely 
and the fort could only be taken after a protracted 
siege of more than six months When all was lost, a 
small band of the Rajput garrison forced their way 
through the Muhammadan hues , those who remained 
penshed to a man, the women burning themselves 
ahve Meanwhile Malwa was finally subjugated and 
annexed to the "Pathan" empire 


After thus completing the conquest of Northern 
India, Alauddm made preparations for the conquest 
of Southern India He collected a huge army for 
tte purpose and placed his favounte mimster Mahk 
Kafur m command Kafur was onginally a Hindu 
slave be onging to a Cambay merchant from whom 
he was taken by force by ‘ Alauddm dunng his 
conquest of Gujarat Brave, handsome and able, he 
oou rose high m the ling s favour till he became the 
chief mimster He marched into the Deccan with the 
Zr “tZ ‘>^0 Yadava 

=r“4?rar;a?cSe7“ 

* t were next attacked 

iiieir capital fras taken anH n 
with iTifsii- T?ci. T- t was concluded 

India down AO . Y ‘he whole of Southern 

Motlemrytra^''"^ acknowledged the 
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The Moghuls continue their incursions. — The 
reigns of Jalaluddin and Alauddm were very much 
disturbed by incursions of the Moghuls. Jalaluddin 
defeated the invaders in 1292 and compelled them to 
retire, but he allowed Ulugh Khan, a grandson of 
Chengiz Khan, to settle with 3000 Moghuls in Delhi. 
The new settlers embraced Islam and thus became 
known as New Musalmans The Moghuls renewed 
their invasions in Alauddm’s rdgn, and twice advanced 
as far as Delhi. In 1303 they even laid siege to the 
capital, and did not reitre until after two months. 
They were not able, however, as yet to make niuch 
impression on the Delhi Sultanate and most of tbeir 
attacks were easily beaten back. In 1311 the New 
Alusalmans made a plot to assassinate Alauddin, but 
it was discovered and the emperor ordered their 
wholesale massacre. 


The last days of Alauddin. — His last days 'were 
embittered by intrigues at court and rebellions in 
several parts of the empire. Gujarat revolted ; the 
Rajputs of Mewar, under Hamir, recovered Chitor j 
while Harapaldeva, son-in-law of Ramdeva, expelled 
tlie Muhammadan garrisons from the Mahratta 
country. The emperor died in 1316, 

.''f' Character and Administration of Alauddin.— - 
Alauddin was a good general and an energetic ruler, 
but he was ignorant, capricious, cruel and tyrannical. 
His presumption was rather too high ; at one time he 
tliou^ht of settling himself ii-tuJ /svimj? 

ing a new religion ; and at another he formed a 
sclicme of umversal conquest and assumed the title 
oi the Second Alexander. His internal administration 
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_ was, however, on the whole snccessfnl The country 
, enjoyed peace and secunty and there were signs of 
prosperity everywhere Blit 'frequent plots against 
tarn induced him to adopt certain stringent measures 
In order that the nobles might not combine against 
his throne, he forbade intermarnages and other con 
nections betw een them As sedition he thought, was 
due to drinking too much wine, accumulation of too 
much n ealth in single hands, and meeting of too many 
pemons in a parly, he prohibited the use of wane and 
holding pnvate as weU as public me tings without 
royal hcense, reduced the remuneration of provinoal 
governors and ordered confiscation of the property of 
all nch men both Hindu and Musalman, fill all were 
brought down to the same social level Spies were 
employed m large numbers to report breaclies of these 
regulations to the emperor I„ order to meet the 
es-penditnrc of mamtaimng a large and cfBcienl ' 
standing army for the defence of the empire, 
he devised various mean, of raising money He . 
increased the old taxes and imposed new ones, 
while his confiscations brought in large sums of 
money • To get cheap soppbes he fixed rates for 
•the puces of all articles discouraged exportatrom 
encouraged importation and forbade wholesale 
purcjiases 


The end of the Khdp Dynasty -After Alaud- 
dms death, Kafur tned to usurp the Uirone but 
Mubarak a son of Alanddin, had him murdered and 
secured the throne torbimsoll Mubarak put down tie 
rebelhon in Gujarat and in Maharaslilra But the 
career of the emperor vtas cut short by assassination 
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in 1320 Tlie murderer Vazir Khusru a. renegadp 
Hindu then ascended the throne after exterminating 
all the descendants of Alauddm p y 

Ghiasuddin Tughlak, the founder of the TugWak 
Dynasty — Tlie traitor was alloived to reign only 
for a little over four fnonths Ghazi Malik Tiighlak 
governor of the Punjab advanced on Delhi and 
after defeating and putting the emperor to death sue 
ceededtothe throne as Ghiasuddin Tughlakin 1321 
Ghiasuddin subjugated Telingana annexed Tirhut 
and suppressed a rebellion m Bengal \Miile returning 
from Bengal he was met by his son Juna Khan 
whom he had left as lus viceroy at Delhi Juna Klian 
received his father m a temporary pavilion which 
suddenly falUng by accident or design killed the 
emperor (i3’»5) 

Muhammad Tughlak, the Mad and Bloody 
Emperor — Juna lUian then ascended the throne 
under the title of Muhammad Tughlak He was an 
accomplished scholar in able soldier and a man of 
pure character buthisextremecapnaousness wanton 
cruelty ferocious temper and dogged obstinacy not 
only made his name odious to his subjects ^but also 
brought rum upon the Delhi Sultanate which had 
reached its greatest extent at his accession y^TiiIe he 
exhausted the treasury in buying off the fresh hordes of 
Moghuls that repeatedly invaded the Punjab he often 
indulged in most visionary projects which caused an 
enormoua expenditure of hfe and ynoney He once 
planned the conquest of Persia and collected 
a vast army which he was afterwards com 
polled to disband for want of money to pay it He 
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next projected an invasion of China to replenish his 
treasury Another immense army nas acconiinglv 
TOllected, but It penshed almost to a man in the 

Himalayas The emperor then tned to HI his cohere 

Ij- mtroduang a currency of copper tokens Ihc 
Idea ivas excellent but the project failed as no 
provision iras made to prevent such tokens being 
orged by private persons The result n as that trade 
was ruined, and confusion and distress prevailed 
everywhere On another occasion, Muhammad ordered 

the Ctraens of Delhi on pam of death, to remove 'to 
Devagin, which he wanted to make the capital 

T?' f *' ton 

b t were permitted to 

tb « was twice repealed, 

and the snffenngs of the people knew no bound. 

falls uLr.l"°' “P“- >>“'■5 

Imi! r and he would often 

sa^s onr .r ‘*'’™ “'i faltag thou 

sands of them liKe wild beasts 

Emfle ®“P"" 

TiT EmSr t effect 

The Empire began to fa|, to pieces The 

emperor s own nepheiv revolted m Maivva He was 

Zellfa.r‘ n”*** ' ->>=tons soon 

out all o\cr the coiin^Mr j 

threwof..hey„kcofDelhi 

Its independence in 1338, and Western Bengal in 1339 
In Sonthem India, a powerful Hindu kingdom nr , 
Vijajanagar, was fast nsme out nf *1, » .v 

ancient Hindu kingdoms soutl of ttr'r 1 

while on the norft of the Knshua, the es.abl rehme .[ 
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of a mighty independent Muhammadan power under 
the name of the Bahmam kingdom in 1347 drove the 
arms of Delhi across the Narbada. There was also a 
rebellion in Gujarat in 1345, but ifuhammad succeeded 
in quelling it. The emperor, however, could hardly, 
find any rest amidst the troubles that beset him till 
he died in 2351. while engaged in chasing some 
rebels in Sind. 
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Decline of the Sultanate oe Delhi ( P\than 
Empire ) — India Again split up 

Moghol Conquest 
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Firuj Tughlai tries m vam to repair the mis- 
chiet done by his predecessor — 'Muhammatl Tnghbk 
lias the last great Pathan emperor Tlie hreak up o! 
the empire began as tie base seen in the latter part 
of lus reign The history of his successors is but the 
histopi of the dismemberment whidi nent on till the 
vast “Pathan empire « as reduced to an insigmficant 
kingdom consisting only of Delhi and a fen miles 
round it Muliammad Tughlak nas succeeded hj 
Finiz Tughlak Though weak and n anting in energy 
he nas a good king deaoted to the nelfare of his 
subjects He is n ell knonai for hrs cnUghtencd 
regulations and for his extensile pubhc norks the 
most important of nhich is the Jumna canal He 
took great pleasure in reclaiming naste lands and 
building non cities He put a stop to torture of 
prisoners and ahohshed many lexations imposts 
He fixed the demands of the State and left no oppor 
tumty to the collectors for extortions He tried his 
best to sale the tottering empire from its fall but he 
could not present the hastening decay Bengal and 
the Deccan could not be recovered and the 
SullanateofDelhinasnon limited only to a port, on 
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of Korthcm Itulja, extending from the est of Bongil 
to the Punjab 

The ‘ Pathan" Empire reduced to a small king- 
dom— .rirur <h«l in I3$S and «Ufccetlc<l by 
fi\c uenk rulers m turn, the last and ueakc^t of 
uhom uas Mahmud Tughlnk who ascended ih'* 
throne jn jjJjj Dunng Mahmud's rugtj Ihe empire 
still further dwnndlctl in extent Tlic governor, whom 
the emperor appointwl to rule over Kaniiij, Oudh 
and other eastern pro\inccs,dtclirctlhisinilepcndence, 
and found a new kingdom with Jaunpurasitscapilal 
m 1394 Two \cars htcr. Gujarat liccamc inde- 
pendent, and Its example was followial by Kh indesh 
m 2399 and Malwa m 1401 Tims in a few j cars 
the once vast "Pathan' empire was retluccd fo a small 
kingdom extending onlj o\tr Delhi and its neigh 
bourhood 

I Timur’s Invasion gives the death blow to the 
"Pathan" Empire —Meanwhile taking advantige of 
the weakness of the Delhi government, frush 
hordes of Moghuls and Tartar^, most of whom had by 
this time embraced Islam, had begun to pour into 
India Tlie most powerful of these invasions was led 
by Timur or Tamerlane, '* the son of the thief of the 
Birlas, a tnbe of the purest Mongol origin, the 
scattered individuals of which, from long rcsiden'-e 
in Turkestan, had l»ccom-» Turks in manners and 
language * Timur had ravaged and conquered a 
vast territory extending from the Volga on 
the west to China on the east, before he 
turned his arms against India lie came to this 
country in 1398 and marched on Delhi devastating the 
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terntones through whi(^ he passed The royal army 
opposed him, bilt tv as routed under the walls of the 
city Mahmud fled to Gujarat and Timur was pro- 
claimed emperor of India At first Delhi was spared 
the horrors of a sack but a quarrel between some 
of his soldiers and the citizen^ of Delhi led to a 
general pillage and massacre which lasted for several 
days dunng which Timur celebrated a feast in honour 
of his victory An immense booty was collected, and 
Timisi ittUTned to Saraa.ik'and taking vfith him 
innumerable men and women of all ranks as slaves 
On his way be sacked Meerut and massacred its 
inhabitants Violence, plunder, famine and pestilence 
marked every footstep of this inhuman conqueror 
Mahmud TugWak gives up the claim to the 
imperial title— ^After the departure of Timur, 
Delhi presented the sad spectacle of a ravaged and 
desolate town For two months jt was left almost 
without inhabitants Then followed a struggle for its 
possession, at the end of which Mahmud Tughlak 
returned to his capital But he had already gi\ en up 
all claims to imperial authority and ceased to coin 
money as an emperor'} 

India split up — The break-up of the empire vas * 
now complete The kingdom of Delhi could not non 
boast of more than a few acres of land outside the city. 
Beyond it, the country was divided into numerous 
independent kingdoms, large and small, Hindu 
and Muhammadan -4ln Northern India, there were 
Kashmir, Sind, Malwa, Gujarat Jaunpur, Bengal and 
Mewar and other Kajput pnnapahties } (fn Southern 
India, the two most important kingdoms were the 
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Bahraam kingdom and the kingdom of Vijayanagar ) 

'The Bahmam kingdom had been founded in 1347 Bahmam 
by Hasan, an Afghan or Turki noble who had 
originally been, according to Fmshta, servant 
to a Delhi Brahman named Gangu through 
whose influence at court he gradually rose to pow er 
Out of gratitude for lus old master, Hasan ap 
pointed him his pnme mimster and himself took 
the title of Hasan Gangu Bahmam According to 
another view Hasan called himself ‘Bahinm’ because 
he claimed descent from the early Persian King so- 
oalled The first capital of the Bahmam kingdom 
was Kulbarga the second was Bidar , and the kingdom 
extended from the nver Penganga to the Krishna and 
Tungabhadra^ To the south of these nvers, lay 
the Hindu state of Vijayanagar which had grown up 
to be an extensive ' kingdom under the family 
founded by Bukka in the earlier part of the four- 
teenth century Two other kingdoms also deserve 
mention — Khandesh and Onssa, occupying the north 
west and the north east comers of the Deccan respec 
tively Khandeshhad become independent in 1399, as 
already stated Onssa had never as yet acknowledged 
the Moslem sway, and its powerful rulers the Ganga 
^ kings, had earned their arms into Bengal even during 
the palmy days of the “Patban* empire 

Effect of the split-up — The spilt up of the empire 
was followed, as a matter of course by bitter hostibties 
and hard struggles among the mdependent kingdoms, 
formed out of its v reck As a consequence, many a 
bloody revolution took place both in Northern and 
Southern India 
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Revolutions m the kingdom of Delhi — After 
the death of Mahmud Tughlak m 1412, Delhi was 
seized by Daulat Khan Lodi, a noble of bis court 
But Khizr Khan governor of Multan, who had become 
powerful bj joining Timur when the latter <had 
invaded Delhi, expelled him in 14I4 and took Delhi 
Khizr Khan wa a Syad, that is, a descendant of the 
Prophet, and the dynasty founded by him at Delhi is, 
therefore, known as the Syad Dynasty Three ueak 
kings succeeded Khizr Khan the last of whom was 
deposed by Bahlul Lodi, the Afghan governor of 
Lahore in 1450 Bahlul became the founder of a ne^^ 
dynasty at Delhi, called the Lodi Dynasty He waged 
war against the kingdom of Jaunpur, and affer a 
struggle of 26 years succeeded in annexing it to his oivn 
kingdom Hvs son Sekundar was a vigorous ruler 
He annexed Bebar and thus almost succeeded in re- 
establishing the sovereignty of Delhi o\ er Northern 
India But his successor Ibrahim Lodi was a weak, 
and haughty pnnee His ignorance and cruelty 
disgusted the nobles and rebellions broke out 
throughout the kingdom Jaunpur again revolted 
while Daulat Khan Lodi, governor of the Punjab, 
invnted Bxbar, the Moghul Sultan of Kabul, to come 
and depose the tyrant 

Babar invades India — Babar bad been an adven- 
turer from his youth Having been expelled from his 
ancestral dominions m Central Asia at an early age, he 
succeeded, after xanous changes of fortune, in carving 
out a kingdom for himself round Kabul, over vihich 
ho had been ruling since 1304 Bcii\g sixth m 
descent from Timur, he naturallj lookcil upon India 
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■as hts hentage and the Afghans as usurpers He 
therefore rfeadaly acceded to the request of Daulat 
Khan and marched towards Delhi He was also 
helped b> Sangram Sinha Rana of Mewar This 
Rajput pnnee was then the .most powerful chief in 
Northern India and’ for a long time had been bent on 
e\pelhng the Afghans from Northern India and 
founding a Hindu empire once again In the invasion 
of India bj Babar he found an opportunity of 
weakening tlie \fghans and accordingly lent his aid 
to the Moghul invader 

Panipat and Khanua decide the fate of Northern 
India —Babar and Ibrahim Lodi met m the memora 
blelield of Pampat in 1526 and an obstinately contest 
ed battle ensued which raged from sunnse to sunset 
The Moghuls won the day Ibrahim was among the 
slam and the kingdom of Dellu passed into the hands 
of Babar But the success of Babar opened the eyes 
of Rana Sangram Sinha who had thought that the 
Moghul would onlj sack Delhi and go assay hke his 
predecessor Timur leav tng him to establish a Hindu 
empire on the rums of the Pithan sovereignty So 
when the bra>e Rana saw that the Moghul had no 
intention of leaving India he determined to expel the 
intruder Allying himself wnth some Afghan chiefs he 
marched against Babar A decisive battle took place at 
IChanua near Sikn (Fatelipur Sikn) in 1527 and the 
Rajput army w as defeated with great slaughter The 
battles of Panipat and Khanua crippled the Afghan 
and the Rajput powers so mut^ for the time being 
that the Moghul sovereignty was acknowledged 
over the greater portion of Northern India 
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Revolution m Southern India — While these 
revolutions were taJongplace in Northern India, events 
equally important were occunng in Southern India 
The Bahmam kingdom was m constant stnfe with its 
Hindu neighbour the kingdom of Vijayanagar, and 
wars were generally earned on with great obstinacy 
and barbanty But the Bahmam kingdom was soon 
tom asunder by internal feuds Two parties uere 
iormed luth dashing interests,— the Foreign and the 
Deccani Mahmud Gawan w as the head of the Foreign 
party and, for a quarter of a century, directed the 
affairs of the kingdom ivilh eminent success But 
Nizam ul Mulk Bahri, the leader of the Deccam party 
managed to poison the*mmd of the reigning Sultan 
against him and the great statesman was put to death 
by the order of the Sultan m 1481 Misrule and con 
fusion foUowed , the vast langdom began to faU to 
pieces, and by the time Babar invaded India, five 
distinct kingdoms had been formed out of its 
doraimons These w ere Bijapur, Berar. Ahmadnagar. 
Golconda and Bidar, founded respectively by Yusuf 
Adil Shah. Tateulla ImadShah Ahmad ^ warn Shah. 
Kulb Sliah and Kasim Band 
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SnoKT Hisioku SOI rnr minor PimiN KisrooMs 
\ND THE SUnmiNG Hl\OU STATES 
Bengal — Bong \1 threw off tin, \oke of Dellii in 
the rcigri of Tiighhk under ‘'hniH'^ucldin 

Ilns Sliih (1319) XlielTttir remo\ttl the capital 
from G lur to !• imUn where the djnastj foundctlba 
him ruled till x Hindu chief cal1c<l Kaja Gancs 
dcposul tlu rugnmg king md made himHlf master 
of tin country The new dxmstx came to a close in 
1442 when the. kingdom was re>tortd to the fimilj 
of bhamsiuUhn In 10“ the kingdom passed into 
tht hands of tlu Hah^tn^m Alnssmt in^ wlio held it 
for SIN 5 ears onU aft«r which \hnddin Husain Sliah 
is£ ended tlu tliront (1493) He had fomitrlv been 
m the sorsici of a Kasa^Hm officer of the state, and 
tlunforc iispii'tod thi Himhi'* \cra much Tlu 
cclohrvtcd 1 nis/i»iein saints Kup and Sanataii held 
high oHiec-* undir him btfort nnoiiiicing the woild 
Tim list king of Insdvnast} wasdespO'cd b\ Slici 
*511111 Sur who, as we shall "cc made his conqut=t of 
Itongal the s(i ppmg stum toIiisiKvation to the. impc- 
ml throm ofDtlhi \ftti tin fall of the Sur dj lustj 
Snlamnn Kuraram made UimHlf master of Ikngal 
(I'ibj) Hisgtm.nl KalipaJnr a rtnegade Hindu 
conqiureil Ori'S i and hurmnl tin. imag< of J igannath 
Sul liman's son Daiid was deflated hj Akbar, and 
Ihngal and On^sa were annixid to the Moghul 
1 mpirt 
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K-haja 

Jabati 


Sharki 

Dynasty 


Mozufier 

Shab 


Bahadur 

Shah 


Uomfierlll. 


Dilawar 

Ghori. 


Jaunpur —Hie foander of the kingdom of Jaunpiir 
«as Khaja Jahan the goternor whom 'Mahmuii 
Taghlak (in 1394) had appointed to rule oter his 
eastern provinces He assumed the title of Mahku 
sh Shark and the dynasty founded by him is called 
the Sharia dynasty The Sharki government was 
subverted and the kingdom restored to Delhi by 
Bahlal Lodi in 1478 After the Moghul Conquest 
It came into the hands of Babar and iras subsequently 
taken by Sher Shah After the faU of the Sur 
dynasty it passed tlirough different hands till 
conquered and annescd by Akbar early ,n his reign 
Gujarat —Gujarat was made independent practi 
cally m 1396 and formally m 1401 bv its governor 
Jafar who took the title of Mozuffer Shah His 
grandsonandsuccessor Ahmad removed the capital to 
a new place called Ahmadabad after his own name 
e tangs of Gujarat had constant fighting with their 
neighbours espMally with Mahva Tliemost famous 

tang was Bahadur Shah who ascended the throne in 
15 6 He annexed Alahva and took Chitor the 
eapiM of Vewar after a brave resistance offered by 

Sangram Sinha) of Mcwar appealed to Humayun for 

help vvhic^ivv^ promptly given and Gujamt was 
annexed to the Aloghul Empire But Bahadur soon 
recovered Ins independence Alozniler III tlie last 

tang of Gnjarat made over the kingdom to Akbar in 
1572 and became a grandee of the Moghul Empire 
of M “rlcpendent in the reign 

vlos^T f rn® Itsarsttang wasDiIaivarGhon 
whose forefathen. were conneeted wath the fanuly of 
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Muhammad Ghon 'Mandii, the capital of tlie 
kingdom, was founded by the successor of Dilawar 
Malwa had manj struggles with tlie kingdoms of 
Gujarat, Jaunpur, Khandesh, Meuar ind the 
Bahmam kingdom In the carlj part of the six- 
teenth century, a Rajput duef called Medini Raj 
obtained an ascendency in the kingdom, and the 
reigmng king was for a time forced to flee to 
Gujarat In 1531. Bahadur Shall of Gujarat annexed 
the kingdom pomiancntlj to Gujarat is stitctl 
before 

Khandesh — ^The first pnnee who is>erted the 
independence of Khandesh was Malik Raja, who 
was a son in law of the king of Gnjarat, from 
whom his son formally received the title of king 
(1399) Burhanpur afterwards became its capital 
The dynasty ruled for two hundred jears and the 
kingdom rose to great prospentj It was annexed 
by Akbar in 1599 

The Hindu Kingdom of Vtjayanagar — Dnnng tiie 
decline of the Delhi Sultanate anew fanuly, which 
had set itself up in the place of the Hoy^ala Ballals. 
of Dorasamudra, rose to greatness and independence 
The founders of the family were two brothers named 
Hanhar I and Bukka, and their capital was.Vijaya 
nagar on the Tungabhadra Tlie Bukka family 
had constant strifes Nvith the neighbounng Bahmam 
kmgdom Towards the close of the fifteenth 
century, a new hne of kings was begun by 
Narasinha Salu\ a, a mimsttr of the last Bukka King 
In 1505 the Saluva dynasty was overthrown by 
Narasa Nayaka, a Tuluva Under thiS djmasty tlie 
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MLnAAnrxD^N peiuod 


krishnade^ a 
Kaja 


Battle of 
Tahkot 


Chaoclrasin 


iSappa Kao 


Sntaari 

'•mhs 


kmgdomrm, to tlichaglif of ifspootr and T con 
Mdcrablc portion of Sonlhorn ImJi i acknonkdgtd it< 
^llpremacj The greatest king of tlie line n as Knslin i 
dc\a Raja Mho ruled from loop to ijap diinng nliich 

lie recot cretf tlu fortress of Ra.cJinr tempnranh 
ocrnpiid fiijapiirand stormed ktilbarga The great 
ness md prospentv of Vijajanagar rscitcd tin 
jealoust of tin t inous Mtihamm uLati states of 
Southern fndia and fhej combined against it and 
crmpictilt destriyeil its pover at flu battle of 
T ihkot m Ijtir The kmgdam lion nor lingered on 
though tieak and narrim i„ eatmt for a long time 
afuntirtls Shorllj after Hit Inttli of Tahkot tin 
Tnlut I diiiastj ins supph,„„i bj the Itamala lim 
of kings imder nhom the eapilalms rttnottil to 

iiuigondi and aftrntanls to rjiaraltagm It Ml- 
tronia Isajaot (handragin that tlu I nglish put 
cll tsiil tin site of Madras in itijp 

Mewar -Of allllie lia,p,„ pn„ces ,ln Ranas tf 

Meuat Mho belonged to the Gnh.l , or Seesodia 
rim.l} ate rigmlid is ,I„ ntblost as tlnjjncttr 
digridid ll'cinsehis In matrimonni allimci Midi 
tin Mnhammadtn, Tlttir l„s„ri r, sound- Mill, 
raanj stoni, of heroism Mhicli tlni displmd m 
righting igiin, ,„r„^„ histoncal 

king ilMinar MIS tparajita ( 1 D Mi) but thi 
tmditmnil foimdirof tliefimib nas I, a, .pa Kaol 
Mho is said to bate dtfend.d Ui.t, r the capital 
ig n„ t Mill, immad fbn ha Kan, s miar , S.nin 
Mlio iceording ,rad.„„„ „ ^ 

Inditinj andfonght md dndmtlK second 1 atti 
"’’“"’'"■'I'n -lie last quarter ol the 
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thirteenth centurj The galHnt conduct of the 
q irri«:on of Clutor \\hi,n it was beneged bj \lauddm 
ind the 'lUb^ qiicnt ioco\crj of the fort bj Hamir 
the effort of Rana San^rim for thcrebtoration of the 
Hindu 1 mpin lud the heroic stand imdt bj Ram, 
Pratap ij.aiii'.t the ajmo t im '^is.fablt powirof Akbar 
— ill testifv to the bra\er\ and patnoti m of the 
■Mewar Rajputs Hu, kinmlom submitted on honour 
able terms to Jahangir but Run Raj SinhabrueU 
iiul sums‘'full\ led the Rajput reiolt against 
\ur ing7eb uJ» ii th it short sigbtfd emperor depai fed 
from tin liber il pohc\ of his predecessois and began 
to peivccutt the Hindus 

Onssa — haic seen hou Anantaiamian Chola 
Gangadd a conquered Onssa and built the temple of 
^ fagaimath it Pun in comincnioration of his conquest 
in the twelfth eenturj ^ I) fins temple received 
further improvement at tlu Iiands of \nanga Bhiin 
dev a the lifth king of the familj The Gangi kings 
never acknowledged the Pitliin s\vi> andwercso 
piwcrful that even in tlu time of \luuUhn Khihjt 
when the 1 ) Ihi Sultanate was it tlit he%ht of its 
pawn till} invaihd Bengal and conquend i Iirgi 
jHirtion < f it In or ibout 14J4 \ T) thi last 
Gan^a king was ilcpo ed b\ bis minister who founded 
the r ijapati d}iustv WTicu Pritapnidridcv the 
list great Gajapati king, was nihng the rclebratcd 
Viihnava nfomier Ihailinvi vi itcd Pun in<l 
jinadud lus religion Ihtre Tin (lajajiatis win 
suceccelid b\ uuulier fim of kings who ruhd from 
1541 to i-)f>o afar whom Mnkiindaikva of T< Img m t 
occujMfii t'm I’lirom rl Ons a But in 15b;) 
Kalapiliir the general e f King Sulaiman rotiqiierid 
th< kingdom ind auncviil it to Bi iig d 
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State of the Country frobi the Commencement 

OF THE 'PaTHAN RULE TO THE MOGHUL CONQUEST 

The Muhammadans a new element in the 
Indian population — The Muhammadan conque'^t of 
the country was accompamed as a matter of course 
by many important social and religious changes 
The first notable change that strikes a histonan of 
this penod is the introduction of a new element in the 
population of India Though the Muhammadans used 
to come to India before Muhammad Gbon s conquests 
their cluef object w as plunder or trade But from after 
these conquests the Muhammadans began to settle in 
large numbers in India and became part and parcel of 
the general population Kutbuddm and all his 
successors on the throne of Delhi had no foreign 
homos but became Indian kings in the proper sense 
of the term 

The Muhammadans seek ConTerts —Thus Hindu 
societj 'MS confronted by Muhammadan societj and 
each began to influence and affect the other speaaUy 
m those parts of the country which came under the 
direct nile of the Pathans As Muhammadanism is a 
proselytising rchgion when the goi erning power came 
into the hands of the Musalmans thev naturally began 
to ceek comcrls TJiey offered the pnnlego of the 
ruling class to every one who became a con\ert to 
their faith w hile a poll tax called /fyn was imposed 
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*on all non-Musalmans. The result was that a large 
number of Hindu? in the United Provinces and Bengal 
chiefly of the lower classes, adopted the ne^v faitli. 

Friendly feeling begins to grow between the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans.— 'The majority of 
the Hindus, howev&r, did not renounce the faith 
of their ancestors. In time, the fierce spirit of 
proselytism naturally wasted its strength and began to 
subside. A spirit of toleration sprang up. This was 
speciallj^ the case when the*‘Pathan' empire declined, 
and many independent Muhammadan kingdoms were 
formed out of it. As the rulers of these kingdoms had 
to depend much upon the good will of , their Hindu 
subjects for the preservation of their power, a friendly 
> feeling was established betireen the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans, and they began not only to adopt 
each other's manners and customs, but also sometimes 
permitted intermarriage between the tw6 races. 

The Brahmans attempt to protect Hindu society 
against foreign influence. — MTiile the Musalmans 
were seeking to spread Islam among the people, 
the Hindus were not idle. They saw the danger 
which menaced their faith, and began to work. 
Seeing that they had very few kings to protect their 
religion the Brahmans began to resort to strict .rules 
and regulations for the discipline and guidance of 
Hindus and many important Smriti 'compilations 
like those of Madhavachaiyya and Raghunandan 
were made during this period. 

The Sannyasis carry religion to the hearts of 
the people.— But the learned teacliings of the 

Brahmans could hardly reach the lower classes, from 
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■MUIIVMMAD W ICniOD 


Rise of 

religious 

sects 


Their 

teichin; 


among «Iu m the largest number of coiuerts turc 
gath, red bj the llnsdimans The task of ippetlmg to 
these classes „as ri seised tor the ‘Jan, nos. ttachcn, 
nlio made no distinction of casti or creed m selecting 
disuplcs ind tried to men the proselj Using spmt 
of Islam by preaching the doctrine of tin fundamentil 
equiht, of all religions Sincere faith in Ood 
thej proclaimed „as the only naj to saltation 
tthateter might be the oiiltiard tincts of the relnnon 
professed 

Of the gr, it Sniiiiia , uformir, the ptriod 
Kamaminla tns the first to take the licid He 
nanunanaa the Vaishnat a doctnne of ono God tiiidcr 

1.0 name of Rtm i He „ indcred through ^orthcrn 

. desp:s::chtr" 

One ,f Rantaiiandas disci, ilOs „ „ ,he funous 
Ri'.r a , leaver hj cash Rii.r ,l„nn,hed 
n (he hegiiiiiiiig ,h, ^ 

f i ndlt relation, beltte.i, the Hindus ind the 
M hainin idaiis had dteidthtgn.. I ollotnng the 

don™ 'f ; Vaishiiata 

doc tnn, so is^iiicIndeHiiidnisn. u.d thihainmada 

IS ll d' r 

IS al o tin Gixl of the Musahiians 

srct’'nr Stl-l- 

0;™:,.™!?;:':' ’ 

Rnt prolnhly the gteahs, „( 
age lias riiailanva „ho „„ h„„, „f , 


Ka>ir 
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thaitanvi 
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fimilv it Jsa\ idwipam Bini^al in 14S5 Ikwabtlic 
niost kaniccl s-clioHr of the daj nwl had .Imght 
prospc“t,t«i l)L{orc him Bnt he forsook tin woikl at 
the ngu of 24 ind dc^oteU him'K.lf to the maktiung 
of rehgiou'' real in the hcirt‘> of Iu^ cotintrjmcn 
GikI Jig pleached* is itt unable onl} throiigJi faith 
andliit Tlio great ufonmrdisappi ircd m 1^33 
Jt »•> a not ible f ict tint one of his chief disciples was 
a ^Iuhammadan b\ birth 

Religious Revival leads to the development of 
Vernacular Literature — ^Tlic efforts of Hinduism 
iRivnst the inroads of Muhammadanism dciplj 
influenced Indian htcnturc Wluk tJu orthmlov 
Hnlumns compiled \olunnnous Sinnfi works m 
Sinsknt the prcaclnrs addrcsscy) the people 

bj works in the popular dnkets Somcoffhemodcni 
aemacul irs weu thus msed toa hterirv st itus The ' 
followers <f Ramananda uid Kiiir improitd tlic 
Hindi htenture while the Bengali and the Punjabi 
literatures ricciied a gre it dcielopinent it the h inds 
of tin. followers of Clnitan)! and Nanak reapcctivd^ 
Among the i ernacular w nt( rs of this penod w en the 
Vaishn iv i poets Vidvipati ind Cliandidas tlicswtet 
ness of whose songs js still ii)precia{«l b3 miUious 
in Bdior and Bingal Vidyapati and thaudidas 
hied about i ernturj larhtt than Uiait in^a ind the 
-wntiiigs of both are markctl bj that religious fervour 
which forms one of the principal eh irictenstics of 
tin ige 

The Pathan Government — flic Pathan Go\ ern 

incut w is an absolute iiumarchj The kings were in 
tJieon bound ta obstrie the Uuhaminiditi law 
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but there were no means short of a rebelhon to 
enforce their obedience to it The kings w ere generally 
easy of access, and used to transact the state business 
e^e^J•day in the open durbar or court, thus giMOg 
pubbcitv to their decisions and pnnaples of go\ em- 
inent The Vaztr or the Pnme Minister was ne'ct 
Vaar m authority to the king and e\erased great powers, 

sometimes e\en o\ershadowmg his master The 
pronncial governors each mthm his jun'diction, 

\ Provincial molded almost absolote authonty and were alwaj's 
government, ready to assert their independence, whenever the 
central government was weak 

The “Pathan ’ conquest did not extinguish Hindu 
rule and influence — The sjstem of internal ad- 
ministration of the country remained mainly Hindu, 
though modified to a certain extent by the regulations 
Nature er! ' of the Palhan rulers The Pathan emperors held tbe 
tte^Pathaa in nuUtary occupation : they phnted mili- 

tary colonics or gatnsons of soldiers m the large 
Cities and important centres of Hindu influence to 
keep the conquered people in check , the rest of the 
country wis left in the hands of the Hindu rulers 
These Hindu princes were not interfered mth so long 
as they pnid the tribute regularly, or at leastacknow- 
ledged the nominal sovereignty of the Pathan* 
MTicncver defied, the Patlnn emperor would march 
against the refractory chief and would not shnnk 
from any bacbanty or cruelty to bnng him back into 

' submission In lire latter part of the Pathan penod. 

Status of the , , . i , . , 

Hindus "hen fnendly intercourse had spningup between the 

Jlulnmmadans and the Hindus, the latter were cm 
q/)tf>x'iTfiVfrga-iftfnhA‘r!.\ti carry onVne admmis'tra'tion 
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Tlie revenue officers %\erc inostlj Hindu, uble some 
of tlic most celebrated minister-, and military leaders 
belonged to the same ncc 

The '*Pathan” Army at once a source of strength 
and weakness to the Empire — The Patlian army 
was of a mj\ed clnractcr, and consisted of vanous 
elements Tlie armies of tlie Slave kings u ere mainly 
drawn from the Turki and Afghan tnbes, but the 
Khiljis strongtJiened themsehes by taking into their 
service a hrge number of Tartar adventurers con- 
verted Moghuls, and renegade Hindus Tlie immi- 
gration of hardy tnbesmen from Central A-^ia con- 
tinued during the whole of this penod and rnost of 
tlicse went to increase Uie number and strength of 
the Pallim armj Any leader who could bring wnth 
him a large following called himself an atmr, and the 
collective bodv of such atmrs, m Utc semee of Delhi 
was known as the Atmram Sada These adventurers 
had, of course, no inherent feeling of loyalty to tlie 
Pathan sovereign, and they were ever ready to nse 
in rebellion whenever it suited their ends None 
but a V erv strong ruler could control an army compos- 
ed of such heterogenous elements The moment 
tlic wcaknos of ^lulnmmad Tughlak manifested 
itsJf, the army began to show unemng signs of 
dcmonlisation. and the fate of the "Pathan’' empire 
was scaled 

' Pathan ' Art and'Uterature —India owes some of 
its fmect architeclural monuments to the “Pathans *’ 
The beautiful Kulb Mtnar near DclJu was built bv 
Altamdi in memory of a Muhammadan vajnt The 
-Itj/a Morgue of Jaunpur and Uie GoLir» M&st* 
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CHAPIER V 


TEMPOR\R^ SO\EjREIGNTY OF THE ‘MOCIIULS — 

Restoration or the Path ins 

Babar, the first Moghul Sovereign of Delhi — ^\Ve 
ha\ e seen hon Babar, after crushing tlie Pathans and 
the Rajputs, succeeded in founding the Moghul 
sovereignty m Northern India But he did not hv e at Delhi 
long to consohdate the newly founded pow er He 
died in 1530, only three years after the memorable 
battle 0! Klianua, leaving four sons, of whom 
Humayunvvas the eldest 

Babar's Character — Babar was a soldier of great 
danng and strength He tells us in his autobiography 
that m his old age ‘ after his health had begun to fail 
he rode in tw 0 days a distance of 160 miles and on the 
same ]ourne> tw ice sw am across the Ganges, as he had 
done with every other nver he had met with ' His 
mmd was as full of VTgour as his bodj Besides 
-attending to the business of liis kingdom, he looked 
after agncultural improvements and pubhc works 
He had to suffer such liaidslups and privations as 
seldom fall to tlie lot of a pnnee, and yet he bore them 
all w ith a patient and cheerful spmt Ho had a very 
kind and affectionate heart which he retained up to 
the end of lus life He cncoun^ed learmng and w as 
a great sdiolar himself , he composed many beautiful 
Persian poems in tlie midst of Uie all-engrossing 
duties of the state His autobiography is a very 
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cliarming \\« rk tml i'- «'fill thr bi st account littf 
of hi' hfi 

Death of Babar — \ roinintiL stor\ is toW ibout 
tlie death of Habir In I3 to Huniav im his cldc't son 
bteatue flangtroU'K ill and hi' condition lx came so 
bid that the court jiIijMCiin' ga\ c tip all hope of hi' 
hfi Bibar who Itnetl Hiinn5iiti dcarh cori'iiltixl 
someholj im nwhotoldliiin that if he could give axat 
the most inhiibk thing he Jiad in the miiu of God 
his son might be saxid L pon this he made np hi' 
inind to sacnlicc his <ivmi lift for tint of his son 
Firmlj resisting the cntuaties of hisfnuuls ashosup, 

gcstcd that iu might rensonablj siibstituti tin. most 
prtciOHs jewel 111 Iijs possession for his Jift ht walked 
three times round the httl of the dnng jinnee and 
camcbtli pra\ etl to God to transfer tlio dise isc to him 
Thtnho ftU tliat Iiispniorwaslicard and lu i\claim 
vd r ha\e borne it aw i\ I ha\o borne it aw at 
Strangi to sa> that from that monrieTit HumaMin 
began to recoser while the old king diclincd and 
died shortly afttr enjoimiig all to h\c in pnci and 
amity and his children to Ion one another 

Humayoin succeeds Babar, but is beset with 
difficulties — Humajun succeeded to his father' 
throne at Delhi,, while his second brother Ivamnii 
got thi Wesuni Punjab and \fghanistan Tins 
division of the infant cmpiri, was an injudicious step 
specially as Kammi cntirtaintd no brotJiorh feeling 
towards Humajiin Babar like the Pathan nikrs 
of Delhi had drawn his troops from the coiintnC' 
beyond the Indus but as these y\ ere now in the hand 
of his hostile brother Hutnayun could hardlj expect 
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to get anj' help from that quarter Moreover, bra^e 
and amiable as he ^^as he lacked the tact and ibilitj 
of his father, and uas, therefore, not fitted to hold 
his owh m such stormy times The dangers surround- 
ing his throne were indeed \crj great Bahadur 
Shah, king of Gujarat, had annexed Mahia and \\as 
fast rising m pouer in the uest, while the Patbans 
of the eastern pro\ances of the Delhi empire were 
rallying again under a powerful chief named Slier 
Khan 

tte conquers Gujarat, but cannot keep it — In 
1535, Humayun marched against Gujarat to puni«li 
Baliadur Shah for having sheltered and aided some 
of lus enemies He totally defeated Bahadur, and 
annexed Gujarat and Malwx to the empire of Delia 
But shortly after, Humayun had to proceed to Behar 
to check the growing power of Sher Khan, and 
Bahadur, who had fled to the island of Dm, came 
back ind reco\ered his kingdom 

Adventurous career of Sher Shah — ^Sherwas not 
an ordinary enemy He was the son of a Pathan 
jagtrdar at Sasseram in Behar, but he left home at an 
early age on account of the mtngues of his step 
mother and neglect of his father and began Ufc as a 
soldier of fortune under the government of Jaunpur 
He, how e\ er, did not de\ ote his whole time to military 
e\ercisei. but e^^les.tIy engaged himself in the studj 
of historj. poetry and other branches of knowledge 
in some of which he acguired considerable jimfir.ifiwy 
Sub-^equently he was restored to the fa\our of his 
father w hosQjagtr he managed for sometime But he 
again found his paternal home too hot for him and 
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entered into the service of Sultan Sekundar Lodi at 
Delhi After the death of his father the jagir at 
Sasseram was conferred on him but he could not 
keep It long on accoui\t of the intngues of his half 
brother Meanwhile the battle of Panipat had been 
fought and Babar had estabhshed himself in Delhi 
‘^her Khan now jomed Babar and shortly after re- 
covered his own jrtgtr by foice (152S) Next j ear he 
joined the Lodis in Behar against Babar but on their 
defeat he again submitted to the latter After the 
death of the king of Behar he secured an asccndencj 
ov er his minor son and successor and soon made him 
self master of the kingdom He further strengthened 
his position by getting possession of the forts of 
Chunarand Rhotas the former by marrying its heiress 
and the latter by treachery Dunng the absence of 
Humayun in Gujarat he not only consohdatcd his 
power in Behar but even invaded Bengal *It was 
while he w as engaged m this enterpnse that Humayun 
marched against him with a pow erful army and laid 
siege to the fort of Chunar 

Humayun’s defeat near Buxar— Chunar was 
iiltimatel> taken after a siege of several months but 
Sher was able in the meantime to inflict a crushing 
defeat on the king of Bengal After taking Chunar 
Humayun marched into Bengal but the rams set m 
and his army suffered tembly Aleanwlule Slier 
IvJian who had rcUrtd to the hills on the approacli 
of Humajun issued from his retreat recovered 
Chunar and even puslied westwards as far as Kanauj 
Huraajnin now hastened back to Agra But Sher 
intercepted him on his marcli at Chausa near Buxar 
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For some ^\ceks the two armies U3 witching cadi 
otlicr and then negotiations were opcnwl Slier 
however suddenlj made a treacherous night attack 
on Hiimaj un s camp and routed the Moghul arm) 
HumajTin plunged into the Ganges and would ha\e 
perished but for awatcr*camcr\\hofloite<l him icro s 
the n\cr with tlie help of lus inflated vtashak (or 
the skin to hold water) lie reached Agra only with 
a small retinue He gratefullj rewarded the service 
of the water-earner bj making him king in lits place 
for a few hours It is said tliat tlic water-camer 
utilized lus opportumtj bj making handsome pro 
nsion for lum» 5 eU and lus fnends (1539) 

Humayun is finally defeated at Kanauj and 
flees — •Reaching Agra Hutnayun began to make 
preparations for a fresh struggle with Uio danng 
Pathan cluef a\lio in the meanwhile contented 
himself w ith consolidating hts conquests In the ne\t 
year Humajun once more moved from Agra and 
met Sher Khan at Kanauj but the Moghul armj was 
again defeated and was dmen into tlie Ganges 
Humayun would have been killed or taken if he had 
not fortunately found an elephant on the back of 
which he crossed the nver After this he was forced 
to flee from his kingdom with his family 

Sher Shah restores the Pathan Rule at Delhi — 
Sher Khan who had already taken the title of Sher 
Shah as a token of royal digmty now ascended tlie 
tixfiDii af-DpJhi. 'Cbji.s.dj.vupjeajKfk 
Empire and the Old Pathan sovereignty was restored 
to some of its past pomp and power Sher belonged 
to the same Sur tnbe from which Muhammad Ghon 
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«is descended and the dynast} lie foundetl at Delli 
13 kiion n as the Snr D> nist} 

Huraayuns flight Itom the country — Mle. 
lus defeat at Kanau) Iluniatun llcil to Ills brother 
Kamran at Lahore But kamran uas afraid of 
incurtini, Uic displeasure of Slier he made peace 
lutli the coniiuenir ceded the Punjab to hint anil 
himself retired to leabul leal mg Ilumajiin to shilt 
tor himself Tlic c\ emperor in lus rhitress turned 
to Sind liopiiig to induce its duel to rccosiilze hi 
fonner authontj But after a year and a halt of 
useless negotiations and fruitless hostihties he »a. 
forced to seek a shelter in Mam ar Repul ed thence 
he rocrossed the desert and came to Umarkot Here 
on tho ayed iNoicmber 1542 iias bom hisfamousson 
Akbar After maUng another fruitless attempt to 
conquer Smd llomayun at last left India and iient 
to kandaliar much belonged to kamran But 
finding that he ms not sale there he fled to Persia 
leaiang the infant Akbar at the mere} of tus unde 
(ia-13) 


Sh-r builds up an empire before lus dea h - 
Meamehde Shcr „as catending lus dumimons The 
defeat of Humaeain and the retreat of kamran left 
turn master of llio greater portion of Nfortlicm India 
including Bengal Behar Delhi and the Punjab 
In 1542 he conquered Mahia and in 1543 laid siege 
to the fort of Raisin the garrison of iiliich surren 
dered on tcims But ahen the latter left the fort 
Sher Shah broke his pledge and massacred them 
He next took Clutor and then turned to kahnjar 
which still belonged to the old Qiandclla Rajputs 
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The Raja of Kahnjar refused to come to terms v-ith 
Sher as he had broken hvs faith at RaI^In and tlie 
fort could be taken only after a desperate struggle 
in the course of wluch Sher received a mortal wound 
and died 

Sher Shahs Administration — ^Sher Shah was 
a danng ■soldier and vigorous ruler He restored 
order m the provinces and introduced many impor 
tant reforms m his a\al government which remained 
even after the downfall of hts d3masty He is said to 
ha\ e established a sj stem of horse posts and con 
structed a high road from Bengal to the western 
extremity of tlie Punjab 

He was a great friend of tlie i>ots on whose 
welfare and secunty he held depended the prosperity 
of an Indian kingdom He protected them against 
undue extortions of revenue officers and would not 
on any account allow their crops to be damaged He 
caused a survey of the kingdom to be made and 
fixed the government demand at one fourth of the 
produce He effected a reform m the currency and 
changed the name of the iattka of AHamsIi into that 
of rupya from which the modem name rupee is 
denved 

r Sher Shah s Empire does not long survive his 
death — On the death of Sher Shah his second son 
Islam Shah or Selim Shah was raised to the throne 
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He ruled wisely for eight years and died m 1353 
leaving a httle son But this boy was murdered by 
an uncle who ascended the throne under the title of 
Muhammad Adil Shah Add was a man of 1 
character and was altogether incompetent to 
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But he entrusted the government to a andn named 
amu or Hemchandra who had once been a shop- 
keeper In spite of his mean ongin and feeble 
health, amu proved to be a very brave general and 
an able administrator He is said to hate gamed no 
less than twentj-two battles for his master But the 
renards and honoius which the emperor showered 
on his low-born favourite highly offended the proud 
Afghan nobles, and rebelhons broke out everywhere 
One of the pnncipal nobles collected some of tlie 
malcontents and raised the standard of revolt near 
Chunar Add and Himu succeeded in defeating the 
rebels, but ra the meantime Ibrahim Sur, a member 
of the emperors own family, seized on Delia and 
Agra, and Adil was forced to confine lumsclf to the 
eastern part of his dominions Ibraium, in his turn, 
was shortly after expelled from his newly acqmred 
territory by another member of the royal fimilj 
named Seknndar Sur, who had proclaimed himself 
king in the Bonjab Ibraium fled to tlie east and w as 
there met and debated by Himu 


Humayun re-enters India and recovers Delhi- 
T.akmg advantage of these dissensions among tlitf 
Afghan clucfs, Humayun re entered India lie had 
securi-d aid from the king of Persia and had already 
made lumsclf master of Kabul and Kandahar, after 
do ca mg 1.1, timtorous brother, Kamnm He now 
de bated Sekundar at Sirhind. and fool po-scssiou of 
Delhi and Agra (1555) 


But dies shortly after -\s Sekundar tneil to 
mlly ... Uie Punjab. Hnmaj ,m sent Ins son Akbar and 
his general Bainim there to emsi. him But shortly 
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after, Humayun fell do^^'n the stairs of his library and 
died on the 24th January, 1556 

Himu tnes to save the tottering Pathan 
power — On heanng the news, Himu, who had just 
suppressed a rebelhon m Bengal, advanced with a 
large army to recover'the lost possession of his master 
Delhi and Agra easily fell into his hands, and he 
marched towards Lahore to evpel Akbar, who had 
been proclaimed emperor immediately after the 
death of Humayun 

Panipat again decides the fate of the Pathans 
— Aikbar and Bairam met Himu at Pampat m Novem 
ber X556 In the battle that fohoned, the fa^thlal 
Himu displayed all the skill and bravery of a consum- 
mate general but an arrow pierced his eye and his, 
army was totally routed Tlie wounded chief was 
taken pnsoner and brought bound to the Moghul 
camp It is «aid that Bairam asked Akbir to slav 
the Hindu at once but the generous prince refused 
to strike a bra\e and helpless adversary, where- 
upon Bairain himself despatclied lum wath his own 
hand Thus die fate of the Afghan so\ereignty in 
India was again decided on. the field of Panipat 
This time it fell ne\ er to n«e again 
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CHAPTER VI 


FoUNDmON OF THE MoCfHUL EAIPIRE 

Aibar the Great 

Natural gifts and education fitted Akbar to be 
a great emperor —Akba was only a boy of fourteen 
ivhen he overthrew the Afghans at the second battle 
of Pampat But the boy was eminently fitted for the 
u ork which he was now called upon to perform His 
early life had been one long chapter of misfortunes 
and hardships He was bom as we have seen in the 
desert when his father was fleeing from his kingdom 
and was seeking in vain a resting place where he 
could shelter himself and his family When merely 
an infant his parents had to leave him at the mercy 
of an uncle whose attitude towards Humayun and his 
family was always characterised by bitter hatred and 
gross treachery Even when he was restored to his 
parents he had to pass his hfe in camps He not only 
used to be present .n the council chamber of his 
father but always accompamed him m his campaigns 
difficult and dangerous as they usually were Hie 
pohtical and mihtary lessons thus acquired were not 
lost upon him It was tins tiaming added to Ins 

IT" “P<= successfully 

with the difficulties that beset him at h.s ac ce ssion 
Akbar s difficulties at his ac es.ion -These 
difficulties were indeed very great Though the 
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battle of Parapat tiad crushed the centre of the Afghan 
power, its immediate effect was simply to secure the 
Moghul sovereignty only over Delhi and Agra Akbar 
liad to fight, before his authority could be established 
in other parts of the former Delhi empire Nor 
could he rely upon his own officers and troops, most 
of whom were mere adventurers, who cared more for 
self aggrandisement than for uniting in building up 
a Moghul empire Akbar, however, acted with great 
vigour, and in four years cleared the country of the 
Afghans as far cast as Jaunpur 

Akbar under guardianship — Dunng this time 
his chief adviser and guardian was Bairam Khan, 
whose energy and military talent had seated Akbar 
on the throne Bairam ably managed the afiairs of 
the state, controlled the ambitious officers and pre 
served order and discipline But he had grown too 
big for a subject, in power and influence he was 
second to none in the state, and even Akbar felt that 
he w as a mere puppet in his hands His arrogance 
and high handedness naturally displeased everybody, 
and his cruelty was particularly distasteful to Akbar 
Akbar assumes the government — At last in 1560, 
Akbar determined to fhrmv off the thraMom ‘One 
day the >oung king suddenly proclaimed m pubhc 
tliat he had taken the government into his own 
hands Bairam. taken aback, rebelled but was 
defeated and pardoned \kbar treated him with 
respect and allowed him to retire to Mecca But 
on his way he was assassinated in Gujarat by an 
Afghan whose father he had killed in battle 

Akbar sets his dominions m order — Por the next 
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^seven years, Akbar was occupied in pacifj’ing his 
* kingdom and establishing his authority over his own 
ambitious officers Soon after the fall of Bairam, 
Sher Shah II , a son of Aihl, advanced with a large 
Pathan army to Jaunpur but was completely routed 
by Khan Zeman, one of Akbar's 'generals About the 
same time, another general succeeded in evpelhng the 

rebellious Pathan got etnor of Malwa tihile a third 

general distinguished himself by the conquest of 
Garamandal, from the heroic Ram Durgavati. 
daughterof the last Cliandella kiug’of Kabnjar But 
these eminent officers, non that they had been re 
leased from the iron hand of Bairam Khan, were not 
disposed to obey their young master They despised 
his feeble resources and mshed to carte out indepen- 
dent kingdoms tor themselves Even his brother, 
MirzaHakim the governor of Kabul ttasnot faithful 
to him for while Akbar was busy in checking the 
rebellions of his officers -Hahm siezed on Lahore 
and occupied the greater portion of the Punjab 
(I55d| Akbar was hotteter, equal to the occasion 
and by the time he had completed his twenty fifth 
year, he had succeeded in putting down all retolts 
and disturbijices 

And then looks lor conquests —Akbar was now 
free to turn his thoughts to the foreign states in the 
conntiy the annexation of which was essential to the 
completion of his empire This he effected partlj by 
force of arms and partly bj thepoheyot conahation 

Akbar wins Rajputana by conciliatory measures 
Kajpntana first engaged his attention The braic 
inhabitants ot tins tract of country had always 
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ofiered the most stubborn resistance to the Moslem 
conquerors and had never been completely subdued. 
The genius of an empire-builder, vnth Nihich Akbar 
Vros naturallj' gifted, told him that the best way of 
deaUng with such men was to treat them as friends 
rather than as foes * He accordingly adopted a policy 
of conciliation, instead of one of aggression, towards 
them, and won them over by friendly overtures and 
matrimonial alliances He mamed a daughter of 
Bhar Mai, Raja of Ambar (Jaipur), and appointed 
his father in-law and his brother-in-law Bhaga\-an- 
das to high offices in the state Many other Rajput 
chiefs accepted ser\ace under Akbar, and wnthin a 
short time, the greater portion of Rajputana was 
brought under the control of the Moghul emperor 
But Mewar holds out~Mewar would not sub- 
mit and Akbar marched against its capital Chitor 
m 1568 Rana Sangram Sinha, the opponent of 
Babar, was nmv dead and bis son Udai Sinha was 
reigning in his stead On the approach of Akbar, 
Udai Sinha retired to the Aravalli hills, leaving a 
strong garrison under Jaimal to defend Chitor This 
garnson ofiered resistance to the Moghuls but one 
night its brave leadei, while superintending some 
repairs in the rampart of the fort, was shot dead 
by Akbar In despair, the Rajputs committed 
their women to flames, rushed out to meet the be 
siegers and fell fighting bra\ ely Udai Sinha, however, 
remained independent till his death in his mountain 
fastnesses, where he founded a new .capital called 
after his name Udaipur 

After his death. Ins son and successor, the famous 
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Rina Pratap continued a brave struggle against the 
Moghul empire amidst all sorts of pnvattons and mis 
fortunes He took a solemn oath that lie uould not 
bnish his beard or eat off gold and siher plates or 
Herosm of he On anvtliing but straw until he should rccoaer 

Pratap Chitor from the Musulmans The Ranas of Udaipur 

still keep the letter of this oath bj placing leates 
under their gold dishes and straw under their silk 
bcda Pratap laid waste the plain of Mewar and 
retired with his men to the lulls from where he would 
swoop down and cut off detachments of the Moghul 
army wheneacr he found an opportunity The 
MoghuU under Pnnee Selim and Man Sinha (nephew 
and adopted son of Raja Bhagaaandas) howeter 
gate him no rest he was chased from rock to rock 
his children were starving and in rags and he at last 
began to think of flying towards the Indus Then 
the tide of his fortune turned and he rapidly gained 
ground till he succeeded in recot enng most of lus 
dominions 

Akbar annexes Gujarat and conquers Bengal — 
Gujarat was in a state of anarchy and tanous 
factions were contending for power Itimad Ivhan 
head of one of the factions became supreme for a 
while but finding it hard to maintain his situation 
invited Akbar to take possession of the kingdom 
Gujarat Akbar annexed Gujarat in 1573 and granted its king 
extensite jag%rs for his maintenance Akbar s next 
tnumph was the conquest of Bengal Tins country 
was now held by Daud son of Sulaiman Kararani who 
On^fa "’ade himself master of Bengal after the fall of 

the Sur dynasty Sulaiman had been a powerful 
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pnnce and his general Kalapahar, a renegade Hindu, 
had anneted Onssa to Bengal in 1565 But Daud 
was a weak king He at first submitted to the Great 
Moghul but afterrvards re asserted his independence, 
whereupon Akbar invaded Bengal and annesed the 
kingdom in 1575 l^^ud, who still retained possession 
of Onssa, renewed hostilities, but uas defeated and 
killed The country w as not, however pacified Tlie 
Moghul officers vhom Akbar had appointed to rule 
the province, as well as the Pathans, defied the em- 
peror sauthonty Akbar, therefore appointed Hindu 
governors first Todar Mall and then Man Sinlia, who 
succeeded in crushing the rebellious spint 

The conquest of Northern India completed and 
consolidated —The death of his brother Mirza 
Hakim, placed Kabul in the immediate possession ot 
Akbar m 1585 Shortly after, Akbar sent an expedi 
tion to Kashmir , its king submitted and w as granted 
an extensive jagir by Akbar Kaslmur was annexed 
and became the favourite summer retreat of the Kashmir 
Moghul emperors In 1591, Akbar conquered Sind 
and appointed the ruling chief to a high rank among 
the nobles of Delhi, according to his practice 
Kandahar had been taken by the Persians about the Kandahar 
beginning of Akbar’s reign, but in 1595 Akbar suc- 
ceeded in re annexing it to tlie Moghul empire Thus 
m IcsS than forty jears, the conquest of Northern 
India v\a5 not onlj completed, but was strongly 
secured by the acquisition of such outlying frontier 
stales as Kabul and Kandahar » 

Southern India at the accession of Akbar — ^The 
next object of Akbar was to conquer Soutlxcm India 
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Here, however, he did not meet «ath much success 
We have seen, how, about tl\e time of Babar s invasion 
five independent Muhammadan kingdoms — Bijapur, 
Ahmadnagar, Golconda Bidar and Berar — ^sprang up 
on the nuns of the Bahmani kingdom in the Deccan 
TJiese kingdoms were constantly at stnfe with one 
another But they often entered into alliances and 
hostilities on no fixed pnnaples At one time 
Ahmadnagar made an alhance with the Hindu 
kingdom of Vi)ayanagar against Bijapur , and at 
another time, the latter allied itself with the same 
Hindu sate to harass Ahmadnagar Again in 1563, 
all the Muhammadan states merged their differences 
in a combined effort against their Hindu neighbour 
and completely destroyed its power at the battla of 
Talikot But after the destruction of the Hindu king* 
dom, they renewed their hwtihties among themselves 
Berar, the most northern of these kingdoms, w as tlie 
first to succumb, and was absorbed about 1574 by 
Ahmadnagar Bidar was ne\t to fall It was con- 
quered about 1609 or a httle later by Bijapur Thus 
about the close of the sixteenth and the beginmng of 
the seventeenth century, only three out of the five 
offshoots of the Bahmani kingdom survived, viz , 
Ahmadnagar, Bijapur and Golconda Besides these, 
there was the small kingdom of IChandesh, which 
still retained its independence 

Akbar s conquests m Southern India — In 1594 
Ahmadnagar was tom mto faction on the death of its 
king One of the parties applied to Akbar for help and 
Akbar, who had been looking out for an opportunity 
to conquer theDeccan, readily accepted the invitation 
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He sent a powerful army under liis son "Murad But 
before the '^^ughaI army could reach the place the 
people of Ahmadnagar had placed the power of the Chand 
state in the hands of Chand Sultana This heroic ^“hana. 
lady was a princess of Ahmadnagar and a widow ed 
queen of Bijapur » She displayed such wonderful 
bravery in defending the capital against the "Moghul 
army that "Murad was compelled to raise the siege Berar 
and retire satisfied with the cession of Berar only 
But shortly after fresh dissensions broke out in 
Ahmadnagar and the aid of the Moghuls w as again 
sought for by one of the parties Pnnce Murad once *" 
more proceeded to Ahmadnagar but his ill success led 
Akbar to go there in person in 1599 About this 
time Chand Sultana was murdered by her mutinous 
troops, and Ahmadnagar fell an easy prey to the 
emperor Still the fall of the capital did not produce 
the submission of the kingdom and the old royal 
family' continued to rule over a large portion of its 
temtones for some y ears to come 

Tlie kingdom of Khandesh was annexed by Akbar Khandesh 
soon after the fall of Ahmadnagar, while the kings of 
Bijapur and Golconda sought and obtained the 
friendship of the mighty Moghul emperor Akbar 
then returned to his capital leaving his son Danyal 
as viceroy of his possessions in the Deccan 

Last days of Akbar not happy — ^The last days of 
Akbar were not happy ^Vhile he was engaged 
in the Deccan, his eldest son, Selim, rebelled against Selims mis 
him The emperor, however pardoned the pnnce 
and treated him kindly But Selim gave the severest 
shock to the feehngs of his father by secretly procur- 
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ing the murder of Abul Tazl Akbar s favourite minis 
ler and the histonan of his reign whom the pnnee 
had always though without just cause looked upon 
as his mortal enemy Akbar s second son Murad 
died in 1599 and m l6oo the emperor received the 
news of the death of his youngst son Danya! 

Akbar nominates his successor and dies— Ml 
these afflictions proved too much for the old emperor 
He rapidly sank and the courtiers began to speculate 
M to the succession Pnnee Sehm was the acknow 
ledged heir but his excesses and his rebellion had 
made him very unpopular On the other hand 
hhusra the eldest son of Sehm was nephew of Raja 
Man Smha of Jaipur and son in law of Aziz the first 
of Akbar s generals and these great personages 
wanted to elevate tlus pnnee to the throne to the 
exclusion of his father But Akbar repeatedly dcclar 
ed Sehm to be his successor and thus put an end to aU 

inlngues The great monarch died m October 1603 

Akbar s character -Akbar was the real founder 
O the Moghul empire and is regarded as the greatest 
o all the Musalman soiereigns of India Iiterarj 
education he had but little but he was naturally eu 
dowed with a genius of the aeiy highest order H,s 
" ere equally 

nderful Though a great warnor and capla/n he 
had no passion forwar and was always aieic to u„ 
n cossary bloodshed H,s tender heart led Inn. .0 
d«oumgc capital p„uisl.me„t and the use of animal 
ood He was affecUouate to Ins fnends and merciful 
to lus oucm.es lake his great contemporary Queen 
hlizabcth of Luglaud he loied his subj cts and 
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placed a Stpahsalar or Commander in-Chief, who was 
vested with both ci\'xl and mihtary control Under 
each there was aDficanwho was entnisted 
with tlie charge of the whole revenue department 
Justice was administered by Mtr-adls and Kazts, who 
were helped by other officers The pohce in a town 
were under an officer called Kota.al while in the 
villages the dutj of maintaimng peace and order was 
in the hands of the villagers themselves 

Mihtary officers or Mansahdars were divided into 
various classes from the commanders of ten thousand 
downvt’ards The commands of the highest class were 
gcnerallj reserved for the pnnees of the royal blood 
\kbar did not like the system of granting 
assignments of land for the maintenance of troops 
and introduced the system of paying them in cash as 
far as practicable 

Tlie revenue arrangements of Akbar were excellent, 
and were pnnapally due to his great finance minis- 
ter, Raja Todar Mall The whole of Hindusthan 
was carefully surveyed , lands were classified accord- 
ing to their fertibty , and the revenue was fixed at a 
third of the gross produce The payment was gener- 
ally made in money, but, every husbandman was 
^ allowed to pay in kind, if he thought the money rate 
was fixed too high These land settlements were at 
first repeated every year , but to save trouble and 
vexation, they were afterwards made for ten years 
The revenue sj’stem of Akbar survives even to the 
present day 
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[Malik. Ambar, an Abyssinian tncd to restore tbc 
f kingdom to its former prospenty and repeat cdl3'^ 
defeated the Moghul troops But at last Jialnngir 
^ sent Pnnee Khurram againsb him w itU a pcn\ crful 
army, and he was compelled to come to terms (1621) 
As a reward for the ^crances of Pnnee Khurram in 
Mewar and in the Deccan, Jahangir conferred on him 
the title of Shah Jahan (King of tlie World) 

Jahangir marnes Nur Jahan — In 1611 Jaliangir 
mamed a beautiful Persian wadow known in history 
as Nur Jahan This lady was the daughter of Mirza 
Ghias, whose father sensed for sometime as the Vazir 
of the niler of Khorasan Being reduced to po\ erty, 
afterhvsfather’sdemise, Mirza was emigrating to India 
-wth his wife and family, when on liis way Nur Jahan 
was bom at Kandahar Feeling the burden of a 
new bom babe to be too much f6r him, Mirza thought 
of leavmg her on the roadside But a nch merchant 
noticed the baby and, feebng compassion for her, did 
all he could to provide for her nursing Afte^^\ards 
he introduced the family to Akbar, who took Mirza 
Ghias and his sons into his servace Nur Jahan (or 
Mehenm nesa as she was then called) grew up to be 
a very beautiful girl, and is said to have attracted the 
Inattention of Pnnee Selim on se\eral occasions, when 
she Visited Akbar s harem A\ith her mother The 
storj' goes on that Akbar did not hkethis and, to put 
her out' of his son s w ay, bestowed her on a brave 
Persian officer of his, named Sher Afghan, to w horn 
he gave a jagtr in Bengal On his accession to the 
throne, Jahangir, we are told, ordered Sher Afghan 
to divorce his wife, and on his refusal had him killed 
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Mcheran ncsa ms brought to the emperors hiiera 
and after a short time became his mfe unijer the 
; btle of N ur Jahan (Light of the \\ orld) or >< ur 'Mahil 
(Light of the Palace) .\\e do not knou how far the 
a ter part of the storj is authentic It is significant 
that the contemporars Curopeab traielleis are silent 
about Jahangir s gmlt in the Sher Afghan affair Hie 
tnith seems to be that Sher was suspected of treason 
and penshcd in an attempt to resist his remoial from 
engal „hich Mas then a hot hed of disaffection and 
editions co„sp,rac> After her husbands dealii 
nh remoicd to the impenal court 
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had led the emperor to give him preference while 
he was supported by the powerful influence of Nur 
Jahan, whose niece (Slumtaz Mahal, daughter of Nur 
Jahan’s brother A«af Khan)’ he had married Nur 
Jahan, however, now began to fear that it would 
not be possible for her to gain an ascendency over an 
able andintelhgent pnnce like Shah Jahan, and she 
tned to secure the succession for her own son in-Ia\\ 
Shahryar * This drove Shah Jahan into rebelhon 
Mahabat Khan, who was the most skilful general 
of the time, ivas sent against him, and the pnnce, 
after many defeats and disasters, was at last forced 
to surrender himself to the mercy of his father 

Nur Jahan’s jealousy turns General 'Mahabat 
into a rebel— But now came the turn of Mahabat to 
rebel He had awakened the jealousy of Nur Jahan 
by lus influence and success, and the empress was 
resolv ed to crush him Mahabat w as summoned to 
court to answ er charges of oppression and embezzle- 
ment TJic great general ^aw that lus nun was de- 
termined upon and, in order to arert it, he suddenly 
captured the emperor when the latter was prepanng 
to cross the Jhelam'on his way to Kabul (1626) 
Nur Jahan made an attempt to rescue her husband 
but failed She then joined the emperor in his 
captivity and at last cleverly effected the escape 
both of herself and her husband Shortly after, 
Sfaliabat joined Shah Jahan in the Dcccan 

Advent of the English —It was in the time of 
Jahangir that the Engbsh began their trading opera- 
tions in India On the 31st December, 1599, towards 
the close of the reign of Akbar. Queen Elizabeth 
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settlements in India in 1616 A D Tlie French 
formed their first East India Company in 1604 but 
they did not obtain a firm footing in India till the 
reign of Aunngzeb grandson of Jahangir These 
nations gradually established their settlements in 
various parts of India the most important of which 
were the Dutch settlement of Chinsnra the Danish 
settlements of Tranqueber and Serampore and tJie 
French settlements of Chandemagarand Pondichern 
Death of Jahangir his character — Jahangir died 
in 1627 m the sixtieth year of his age He was a 
great drunhard but he was not devoid of virtuea He 
was good natured and his adrmmstrationwas generally policy 
w^se and just He continued to a certain extent the 
liberal pohcy of Akbar he retained the services of 
the tned officers of his father abohslied certain vexa 
tious duties which had escaped Akbar s reforms 
forbade the billeting of soldiers on private houses and 
prohibited mutilation of prisoners In order that no 
complaint might be kept back from him by any officer 
he had a cluster of bells hung m Ins apartment \vitfi 
atchain which could be pulled by any complainant Varjahan* 
from outside the citadel The pohshandmagniDcence 
of his court were greatly due to the fin“ taste of the 
accomplished Nur Jahan she introduced greater 
decency into female dresses made improvements in 
the furniture and is said to have invented the per 
fume knowm as attar 

Shah Jahan s accession ends Nur Jahan s in- 
fluence —\Snien Jahangir died Asaf IChan (who had 
been made pnme minister after the death of his 
father) immediately sent for his son m law Shah 
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of England granted a charter to a body of English 
merchants known as the East India Company, to 
trade with India and the adjoimng islands For 
some years these merchants confined themsehes to 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago But theysoon, 
in spite of Strenuous opposition iron the Portogue>e 
traders estabbihed factones and agenaes at Surat 
and other places in India, and obtained imoortant 
commeraal pnnlegea from Jahangir In i6oS, an 
English ship-caplain named Hawkins came to the 
court of Jahangir mth a letter from King James i 
of England He became a great fa\ounte of the 
. emperor, a descnptjoTi of who&e court he has left to 
us Then in 1615, Sir Thomas Roe arrived as an 
ambassador from King James and succcodedingettmg 
additional privileges and concessions from the empero'’ 
for his countr^Tncn Sir Thomas has aLo left a v eiy 
intercsUng account of the court of the Great Moghul, 
from vvhidi we may gather a great deal of information 
about the state of India at this penod 

And of other European races —Other nations 
of Europe ah>o came to trade with the East The 
Dutch were the first European nation who broke 
tlirough the Portuguese monopoly of the Eas'em 
trade Thev started era! trading compames vv hich 
were all amalgamated in 1602 into "The Dutch 
East India Comapnj " Tliey expelled both the 
Portuguese and Uie EngUsh from the Indian Ardn- 
pelago and ruled there for a time wiUiout a nval 
Tliey did not, however, begin their tradingop^rations 
in tlie mainland of India till the middle of die seven- 
teenth century' The Danes estabhshed their first 
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settlements in India in 1616 A D Tlie French 
formed their first East India Companj m 1604 but 
they did not obtain a firm footing in India tiU the 
reign of Aurangzeb grandson of Jahangir These 

nations graduallv established their settlements in Their early 
® . . , , . «cttlement 

various parts of India the most important ot ^^h^cn 

were the Dutch settlement ot Chinsura the Danish 
settlements of Tranqueber and Serampore, and tlie 
French settlements of Chandemagar and Pondichern 
Death of Jahangir hts character — Jahangir died 
in 1627 in the sixtieth year of Ins age He was a 

great dmnkard but he was not devoid of virtues He Jahangirs 
° liberal 

was good natured and his administration was generally policy 
wise and just He continued to a certain extent the 
liberal pohey of Akbar he retained the serxices of 
the tried officers of his father abohshed certain \exa 
tious duties vhich had escaped Akbar s reforms 
forbade the billeting of soldiers on private houses and 
prohibited mutilation of prisoners In order that no 
complaint might be kept back from him by any officer 
he had a cluster of bells hung m lus apartment with 
a?cham whicli could be pulled by any complainant Nur Jaham 
from outside the citadel TJie poUshandmagnificence 
of lus court were greatly dut. to the fin“ taste of the 
accomplished Nur Jahan she introduced greater 
decency into female dresses made improvements in 
the furniture and is said to have invented the per- 
fume know n as attar 

Shah Jahan s accession ends Nur Jahan s m- 
fiuence — Wffien Jahangir died Asaf Khan {who had qu"rds°° 
been made prime mimster after the death of his 
father) immediately sent for his son in law Shah 
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Jalian plaang bxs sister Nur Jahan under a temporarj 
restraint Shah Jahan accompanied by Mahabat 
Khan at once humed from the Deccan and proclaimed 
himself emperor at Agra in January 1628 The 
elder sons of Jahangir Khusru and Parviz had died 
diinng the life time of their father The only mail 
of Shah Jahan was Pnoce Shahryar whose cause Nur 
Jahan supported But Sliahryar was defeated and 
put to death and Nur Jahan s influence came to an 
end 

General Khan Jahan rebels and is put down 
— Tlic first important c\ent after Shah Jahan s 
accession «as the revolt of his Afglian general Khan 
Jahan Lodi who joined the king of Ahmadnagar 
against the Moghuls Shah Jalian marched to tlie 
Deccan at the head of a iarge arm> and Khan Jahan 
was soon defeated and slam (1631) 

Shah Jahan annexes Ahmadnagar —The uar 
uith Ahmadnagar continued for sometime mon. 
and the kingdom uhicli practically ceased to exist 
in 1632 "Ss extinguished for e\er and annexed to 
the Moghul impirc iii 1637 During tlic last days 
of till uar, a Mahratta chief named Sliahji Bhonsla 
uho had distinguished himself m the time of Malik 
Ambar tn«l his licst to preserve the independence of 
the kingdom but finding the case hopeless he sul>- 
mittcd to the Moghuls and entered the service of 
Bijapur uath the consent of Shah Jahan 

Peace with Bijapur and Golconda — Bijapur had 
made common cause with Ahmadnagar m the course 
of the struggle of the latter with the MoghuK But 
peace was made m 1636 Tlic king of Bijapur con 
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sented to yield obedience to the Moghul emperor 
and received in return a share of the kingdom of 
Ahmadnagar At an early penod of the war the 
king of Golconda had been forced to agree to pay 
a regular tribute to Shah Jihan 

Loss of Kandah«.T— But while the Moghul empire 
evtended its conquests in the Deccan it was finally 
shorn of its Afghan province of Kandahar Kanda 
har w as taken by the Persians in 1649 and repeated 
efforts of the JIoghuI& to regain it were unsuccessful 
Progress of the English in India —The reign of 
Shah Jahan saw the establishment of the first inde 
pendent station of the EnghsU in India They 
bought the site of the afv of Madras from the Kaja 
of Chandragin in 1639 and the foundation of Fort St 
George was laid there in the following year Tliey 
also obtained letters patent from the Moghul emperor 
granting them freedom of trade m Bengal 

The illness of Shah Jahan leads to a Struggle 
for Succession among his sons — Shah Jahan became 
scnouslj iUinif)57 anditwasl>clic\cdthathiscondi 
tion was liopeless At once there began a scramble 
for the throne among lus sons The result was an 
inimman fratricidal w ar The emperor had four sons 
Tlie eldest Dara was the fasountc of his father and 
always remained with him at Agra to assist him m 
conducting the business of the state He w as learned 
and generous but a*, he openly professed the tenets 
of Akbar he was looked upon with asersion by all 
stnet Musalmans Tliesecondson Shuja wassubadar 
or aaceroy of Btngal He avas a braac man but he 
freely indulged in caccssesof eaera kind He was 
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moreover hated by most of the orthodov Musalmans 
for his attachment to the Persian sect of the Shias 
The ablest and the craftiest of all the brothers was 
Aurangzeb He had been appointed subadar of the 
Deccan and « as engaged about this time in conquenng 
the kingdoms of Bijapur and Golconda Mir Jumla, 
the pnme minister of the king of Golconda, had 
deserted lus master and joined him , and the prince s 
operations against the two kingdoms w ere so successful 
that they would have been ere long e\tingmshed like 
Ahmadnagar. had not Aurangzeb been called away 
by the news of his father’s illness to try his chance for 
the succession The youngest son of Shah Jahan 
was Jfurad subadar of Gujarat He was a gallant 
soldier, but as lie was thoughtless and dull m in 
tellect, he simply played into the hands of the uily 
Aurangzeb , 

Auranieb wins oser the simple minded 
Murad —Aurangzeb gave Murad to understand that 
he personally did not cate at all for the throne, 
but he could not beartheidea that the mSdel Data 
should succeed to the empire He therefore, proposed 
to jom his forces svitli those o Murad that he might 
secure the throne for the latter aud then retire to 
Mecca happy and contented The simple minded 
Murad believed in all these professions and placed all 
bis resources at the dispoul of Aurangzeb, 11 ho had . 
also secured the sympathy of tile orthodoa Musalmans 
by proclaiming himself to be a true folloucr of the 
Prophet and a staunch defender of Islam which was 
sure to suffer if Dara succeeded 

Dara repels Shuja, but is defeated by Aurang- 
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zeb Murad — Meanwhile Shuja was advancing 
from Bengal Dara sent Ins son Sulaiman against him 
while Raja \aso\anta Sinha.of Manvar was sent to 
oppose the united army of Aurangzeb and Murad 
Shuja was defeated near Benares and forced to return 
to his province * But the imperial army under 
Yasovanta was routed at Dhormat near Ujjain by 
Aurangzeb and JIurad Upon this Dara himself 
marched out at the head of a large army and met 
his victorious brothers at Samugarh in the vianity 
of Agra But Dara was totally ated and Aurang 
zeb and Murad entered Agra 

Aurangz b imprisons his father Shah Jahan 
and gets rid of Murad — ^Aurangzeb now tned to 
conciliate his father who had recovered m the mean 
while But finding it impossible to shake his attach 
ment to Dara he took possession of the citadel and 
confined the old emperor in his palace Murad was 
no longer of anj use to Aurangzeb One day he 
invTtcd that simple pnnce to supper and pbed him 
with dnnk till he was in a state of helpless intoMca 
tion He then cast him into chain> and subsequently 
sent him off as a prisoner to the fort of Gw alior 

Aurangz^d assumes the Government Shortly 

after Auringzeb caused himself to be proclaimed 
emperor under the title of Alamgir or the Conqueror 
of the World (1658) The reign of Shall Jtlran nas 
thus brought to a close 

Shah Jahan as a Ruler —Shalt Jahan remained 
in confinement till death earned him aitaj in 1666 
On the Mhole he « as a good ruler H13 treatment 
of tits subjKts uas generaUy beneficent and the 
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empire enjojcd almost undisturbed tranqmbty and 
^ospenty dunug bis reigu Aecordinj\„ ^KhaS 
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where ^lurad and another “son of Dara hid alread) 
been confined \ fe\\ months after, Murad tned to 
make lus escape but was discovered TeeUng that it 
would not be safe to let him hie any longer Aurang 
zeb instigated a man to bring a charge of murder 
against the pnnee who had while subadar (Viccroj) 
ofGujarat arbitranly put lus fatJier to dcatli ^lurad 
was at once tned found guiltj and executed The 
joung son of Murad and the sons of Dam died at 
Gwalior within a short time and it was believed that 
thej w ere murdered 

Mir Jumlas disastrous expedition to Assam— 
Firmlj seated on Ins throne Aurangzebs next object 
was to extend Iws empire Accordmglj he sent 
Jumh who hidbcvn appointed subadar of Bengal 
in tliv phcc of Pnnee Slmja to conquer Assam Mir 
Jumla overran the kingdom and took its capital but 
the rains set in and pestilence broke out in his camp 
lie was compcIW to rctrcit and died on his wa> 
bad to lu<; provance worn out with fatigue and 
hard hip (1063) Tlic death of this powerful officer 
seemcti to give great relief to the suspicious mind of 
Aurangztb 

The Mahrattas — A new power was nsing about 
this timi in the south and making cncrcachmcnt on 
the Moghul tcrntonc> Tlw^was the Mahratta power 
which was dcstinwl m the long run to break ilown 
tl 1. Mo^fiul empire Tliough the Deccan had K-vn 
siUluftl b> the Muhammadan I in„doms of thcviuth. 

the Hiuhis still rctaincil cor^idtrabh innucnci. there 
an 1 w ere often < mj lojnl m htj h oPiccs bj th-nr rulers 
Tims in tin Mahralti coiintr> tlic collection of tl c 
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revenue remained entirely in the hands of its Hindu 
inhabitants Tliere were different grades of these 
revenue officers each distnet being in the charge of 
^De%amtfh^a who received urdesmttkhi or a tenth 
of the revenue as his due Tlic Desamiikhvas used 
not only to collect rc,vcnuL but also to fight for th^ir 
Muhammadan masters in times of war and were some 
times rewarded with large jagirs for their services 
Sivaji the founder of the Mahratta Power — 
Shahji Bhonsla the Mahratta officer who ined in vain 
to revive the Ahmadnagar state in its last days was a 
jagiriar of this description He had after hts failure 
in Ahmadnagar accepted service under the king of 
Bijapur who employed him to subjugate the Carnatic 
and rewarded his success wath an extensive jagir in 
that part of the country Svajt the founder of 
the Mahratta power was the second son of this 
distinguished Mahratta chief 

Sivajt s future career shaped by his early 
education — Sivaji was bom in i6'»7 a few months 
before the death of Jahangir While engaged in the 
Carnatic Shahji left his hereditary yngir of Poona m 
charge of a Brahman named Dadaji Kondeo to whom 
was also committed the care of Sivaji Sivaji was not 
taught to read and wnte but he was brought up a 
zealous Hindu and well trained m horsemanship 
hunting and various imhtaiy exercises He kept 
company chiefly with the soldiers of his father and 
the plundenng highlanders of the neighbounng hills 
Prom these associates he early jjoolyhed a Jove oi 
adventure and as he often accompanied them in their 
hunting and marauding excursions he soon became 
10 
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off an immense booty Shortly after he assumed 
the title of Raja and began to com money like an 
independent sovereign These proceedings naturally 
incensed Aurangzeb highly and he sent a large army 
under Ra a Jay Smha and Diler Khan who pressed 
Sivaji so hard that he was force'd to submit The 
Mahratta chief had to give up a large number of 
forts with the territory attached to them and was 
allowed to hold his remaining possessions only as a 
jagtr under the Moghul emperor 

Sivaji then he ped the Moghuls against Bijapur 
and distinguished himself so much that the emptror 
invited him to Agra But the object of Aurangzeb 
seems to have b'^en not so much to honour as to 
make him sensible of lus own insignificance by a show 
of the magnificence of the imperial court When 
Sivaji arrived he was coldly received and kept under 
guard H«. however contrived to escape and on 
reaching Raigarh his capital offered to make peace 
wath the Moghuls 

Siraji’s power acknowleged by all before his 
death — Soon he was able to obtain very favour 
able terms from Aurangzeb a considerable portion 
of territory was restored to him and his title of 
Raja was acknowledged by tlic emperor (1667) 
Aurangzeb again tried to entrap him and this led 

to a renewal of the war in 1670 Sivaji plundered 
Surat a second time and extended his ravages over 
a large tract of the Moghul temtory It was on this 
occasion that he for the first time levied the chajiih 
so celebrated in tlie history of the Malirattas It w as 
a blackmail amountiiig to one-fourth of the revenue. 
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exacted as a price for exempting the districts that 
agreed to pay it from plunder 

In 1674, Stvaji was solemnly enthroned at Raigarh 
and from tliat time he assumed all tlie pomp and dig- 
nity of a powerful sovereign After extending liis con- 
quests and pillage as far as Gu)arat in the north and 
the Carnatic in the south the great Maliratta died in 
1680 A D , and Mas succeeded by his eldest son 
Sambhuji 

Character and Adm mstration of Sivajt — ^That 
Sivaji was a genius is admittwl on all hands From 
the son of an ordinary jagirdar he rose to be the 
founder of a powerful independent kingdom m direct 
opposition to the mighty Moghul empire at the height 
of its power His energy, fact, perseverance and 
military skill were really wonderful No diniculty 
could bafBe him and no danger could scare him from 
the pursuit of his plans He not only rose to power 
himself but earned lus whole nec along with him 
Some of Jus acts were no doubt cJiaractenscd by vio- 
lence and seventy, but he was never wantonly cruel, 
and his treatment of his subjects was always just 
and paternal The virtues of Sivaji exated even the 
admiration of his enemies Thus we are told by 
Khafi Khan that “he made it a rale that wherever 
his followers went plundenng, they should do no harm 
to the mosques, the Book of God (the Koran) or the 
women of any one " 

Though Sivaji could neither read nor wnte he 
earned on his admirustiation with admirable skill 
It has indeed been said ilwt he was even more 
successful as an administrator tlw.n as a mihtary 
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while all frauds against the state were cliecked with 
, a strong hand. The plunder together with the 
chauih formed one of the pnnapal sources of the 
revenue and the army had to give up to the state 
the booty it obtained 

Aurangzeb s bigoted policy turns the Hindus 
against him — ^The Mihrattas were not the only 
Hindus that gave trouble to Aurangzeb About the 
close of Sivaji's career, the brave Rajputs, who had 
contnbuted so much to the maintenance of the 
Moghul empire, rose in rebellion It was the narrow 
and bigoted policy of Aurangzeb that at last drove 
these lojal supporters of the impcnal tJirone to take 
this violent step It has been seen how, during the 
fratnciclal war for succession, Aurangzeb enlisted the 
sympathy of all orthodov Musalmans by professing an 
unflinching faith in Islam After his accession to the 
throne he earned the zeal for the Muhammadan faith 
farther than prudence and good sense w ould have 
dictated to him He began to treat his Hindu subjects 
very harshlv He forbade the Brahmans of Benares to 
teach the Vedas, prohibited every ostentatious display 
of image worship, stopped all fairs on Hindu festivals 
and destroyed manj Hindu temples of great sanctitj’’, 
including the holy temple of Visvanatli at Benares 
and the magnificent shnne of Kesavaat Mithura 
on the rums of w hich he erected mosques Cart loads 
of images were sent to Agiu where tliey were treated 
with every contempt and scorn He took off one 
half of the customs paid by the Muhammadans, while 
those of the Hindus were left undimimshed He 
further issued a circular order to all governors and 
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persons in aathonty not to confer any office under 
ttiem on Hindus but on Muhammadans only These 
fanatical proceedings naturally alienated the Hindus 
altogether and gave nse to a spint of discontent 
among them This discontent was brought to a head 
w en in 1679 Aurangzeb reimposed the invidious 
poll tax jtzya which had been abolished by Akbar 
In vain did the Hindu inhabitants of Delhi besiege 
the imperial palace with their complaints and 
clamours In vain did the Rajput generals entreat 
the empmor to take the tax off Aurangseb remained 

infiXfimVilo ® 


imno'''t -Shortly before the 
^osttioncf the hated tax the emperor had given 
another eausc of offeoce to the Rajputs The brave 
ctaef YasovaolaSinliaof Jodhpur who had served 

Xnt son, -1^; ^ “ '"dow pnd two 

infant sons Thesesetoot for India without leave 
or pa sports Aurangzeb at once tried to take 
advantage of their offence to get the children into h.s 

tZJ encampment with his 

lu sTd however succeeded 

on Z r , T 2-“ ‘h-s outrage 

on the family of one of Iheiruohles served as the spark 

Nearlj, the whole nation combined and flew to arms 
ney found a leader ,n Ra, Sinha Rana of Udaipur 

3' d Z’ PeremptL 

fchfa l.r’' 

was glad to gnm, him a peace on favourable terms 
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Aurangzet) marches to the Deccan — Aurangzcb 
had w hile acting as subadar of hxs father m the Deccan 
formed the idea of extending the Moghul emp re down 
to Cape Comonn Hitherto his attempts to realise 
this ambitious scheme had not been very successful 
So after the conclusion of his treaty with the Rana of 
Udaipur he collected all the forces of Jus empire and 
moved personally to the conquest of Southern India 

Aurangz“b annexes Bijapur and Golconda — • 
Tlic king of Golconda u as in alliance with the Mah 
ratta chief Sambhuji vho was ravaging the Moghul 
temlones Aurangzcb made tins a ground for invad 
mg Golconda and «cnt his son Shah Alam against it 
The commander in chief of Golconda deserted to the 
Moghuls with the greater part of his army and Shah 
Alam was easily able to seize and plunder its capital 
Having thus cnpplcd the king of Golconda Aurangreb 
granted him peace in order that he might turn his 
undivided attention to the conquest of Bijapur 
Immed ately after the annexation of Bijapur m 
i6S6 the emperor broke th'^ peace with Golconda on 
fnvclous pretexts and destroyed the kingdom in JO87 
Thus fell the last tw o Muhammadan kingdoms of the 
Deccan after an independent existence of two 
hundred years But their extinction was a political 
blunder as the ro operation of all the Muhammadan 
powers was absolutely necessary at this juncture to 
check the progress of the Hindu Revival and avert 
thereby the fall of the Moghul empire 

Aurangzeb s temporary success against the 
Mahrattas — After the annexation of Bijapur and 
Golconda Aurangzcb prepared for the reduction of 
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lamed lerj’ little by hts successes Though he had 
laken almost all the torts of tlie Mahrattas, the enemy 
tas still far from being crushed, while he found his 
reasury empty and his troops quite worn out and 
;\haustcU Even these forts he could not retain long 
[he Mahratta host sJemed to gam new strength as 
!he Moghul army decay cd On the death of Raja Ram 

a 1700 A D , his eldest son became tang under the 
title of Siva]i in , and Tara Bai. the mother of the 
joung tang, was nominated to be regent The 
exhortations of this patnotic lady inspired the 
Maliratta chiefs walh fresh rigour They soon succeed- 
ed in recovering a large number of lull forts and 
pressed the Moghul army so hard from every side that 
at last Aurangzeb, worn out in body and mind, was 
forced to retreat w ith the wreck of his army to Ahmad- 
nagar (1706) 

The Rajputs and Jals defy the Moghul powier — 
Not was the state of affairs m Northern India moie 
hopeful There also the Hindus were showing great 
activity The Rajputs were again-in arras while, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Agra, the Jats set 
the impenal authority at naught, and founded them 
capital at Bhartpur out of the plunder of the emperor s 
' camp equipage 

Persecution turns the Religious Community of 
the Sikhs into a Military Commonwealth —In the 
Punjab, the Sikhs were giadnally nsing into a nation. 
Ongmally a rehgious sect, they had, ance the time 
of Nanak, the founder of their rehgron. hved m peace 
and silently increased in number for more than a 
century, -tiU they excited the jealousy and lU-vvtH of 
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the orthodox Musalmans A fierce persecution fol- 
low ed, and many barbarous cruelties were committed 
upon the poor community One of their Gurus or 
spmtual heads died in prison and another was 
tortured to death Tlie son of the latter, Govinda 
Go™nda Singh the tenth Guru from Nanak conceived the idea 
of converting the Sikhs into a rehgious and military 
commonwealth to enable them to retaliate their 
wrongs upon the Musalmans Each Sikh was to be a 
brotherhood. ' 0" tidier from his birth or initiation, and was 
alwajs to carry steel in some form about his person 
Xo one was to be allowed to cut his hair, and all 
were to wear a peculiar dress to distinguish them 
from the rest of mankind All distinctions of caste 
were to be abolished, so that tliere should be perfect 
Khaia equality among the members This holv brother 
hood was to be kmovrn as the Kkaha or ‘ liberated " 
Guru Govmda was killed in 1708, but before lu« 
death he had earned out his idea, and the Sikhs soon 
grew powerful enough to give trouble to their nilcrs 
The English esUbhsh fortified S-ttIem»nts 
for the prot»ction of their trade —The disorder of the 
time was great, and the Cnghsh, who had settled 
in the country as peaceful traders, saw that they 
must be prepared to use force if they wanted to 
protect themselves, and their trade igamst the oppres 
Sion md enactions of the ^roshuU and Mahrattas 
Tlicv therefore felt the necessity of having «ome 
fortified settlements m their possession In 166S 
Bombay was made over to the East fndia Company 
by Charles II . who had received it on his marnage 
wnth the Infanta of Portugal as part of her dower. 
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They built a tort there just as they had done at 
Madras Their next fortified settlement uas Calcutta, 

so long the capital of the Biilish Indian empire 

Calcutta has a history of its on n It greii out of 
three insignificant aullages, ti: . Sutanuti. Calcutta 
and Govindapur. each of Mliieh nas originally merely 
a cluster of huts In the latter part of the 
scvcntcenlh centurj, uhen the Enghsli were t un in^ 
of establishing a fortified settlement in Bengal as a 
safeguard against the oppression of the M°Shiil 
officers, a quarrel broke out bctieecn the English 
merchants of Hugh and the Miliammadan governor, 
which droa e the matter to a crisis In the skurmish 

that follOMCd, the English Mere successful, but not 

thinking themselves safe they retreated under their 
president. Job Charnock to the village of Sutanuti 
(the northern part of the present Calcut a) uhicli 
they soon quitted tor Hijh, an island at the mouth 
of the Hugh A treaty having been concluded 
with the Moghuls they came back to Sutanuti bu 
the governor renewed Ins oppression and they 
abandoned Bengal altogether for sometime 
wards they came to terms with the Moghul Govern- 
ment -and returned to Bengal (rbgo) but this time 

they chose Sutanuti instead of Hugh as their head- 
quarters in the province under the advice of Job 
Charnock who had been attracted by the mihlary 
and commercial advantages of the site during his 
Best sojourn there In 1696 an event happened 
whieh gave the English an opportunity to fortify 
their new settlement Sobha Singh, a landowner 
of the distnet of Burdwan, raised the standard 
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of rebellion and being joined by Rahim Kh.„, <, 
Afghan chief from Onssa made himself mast’d 
of a considerable porhon of the country for somi 
time On aceonnt of the consequent msecunty 
the time the Knghsh applied to and were pemntu'f 
by the Moghul viceroy to fortify their factory \i 
cordingly they began to bmid a fort at Calcntb 
w 1C was called Fort William after the name of 
Ilham in . the then long of England fa 169S 
for the sum of sixteen thousand rupees, the EngU 
obtained permission from the neeroy to purcliise 
rom the existing holders the ztanitjtm rights ovji; 
Zammdaavt SulanuU and Govindapur This litU( 

Calcutta Xdvitndaft was HA«tinAa4 » ^ 

T ovents shoved, t« 

develop into a great empire 

and?'. settlements Madras, R 'w 

and Calcutta became the head quarters of the Bnt. ' 
trade m India and were called Presidencies Eitk 
P «,dency»as placed under a Governor and a Co 

itsd::.™ ‘'■- 

Aurangaehs death His character and policy 
Too old Ahmadnagar but to die 
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predecessors had freely indulged in His court was 
■thus a striking contrast to that of his gay and pro- 
fligate contemporary Charles II of England He was His good 
an educated man, and personally looked after the 
minutest details of his administration But while we 
admire his good qualities, we cannot shut our eyes to 
the dark side of lus character No sophistrj'^ can 
indeed explain aw ay tlie acts of treachery and assas 
sination by which he came to the throne and the 
treatment he accorded to his aged father Gratitude 
he seems to ha\e had none, — not even for those who 

of his 

served lum best Hypoensy and treachery he looked character, 
upon as only innocent means of getting nd of difii 
culties His narrow mmd would not allow him to 
trust any one, not c\ en his own sons He once wrote 
to his second son Muazzam (Shah Alam), "the art of 
ireigning is so delicate that a king s jealousy should be 
aw akened by his ver>' shadow , ' and he acted up to this 
pnnciple as long as he hved His government was, h<s narrow 
* indeed, “a system of continual mistrust" In appoint 
ing officers and generals, he always took care to join 
-such colleagues wath them as would be checks upon 
their action and the news of the death of a powerful 
general often brought immense rehef to him 

Aurangzeb s Narrow-minded Policy brings rum 
on his Empire — This want of confidence on the part 
of the master naturally generated a corresponding 
faithle snesa in the ser\ ant, and there never was Akbar and 

-a pnnee more ill-served than Aurangzeb While the A^r^gzeb 

contrasted 

uberal policy of Akbar cenverted pow erf ul enemies 
into staunch friends, the narrow minded action of 
Aurangzeb turned faithful fnends iflto bitter foes 
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predecessors had freely indulged in His court uas 
-thus a striking contrast to that of his gay and pro- 
fligate contemporarj' Charles II of England He was llis good 
an educated man, and personally looked after the 
minutest details of his administration But while we 
admire his good qualities, we cannot shut our eyes to 
the dark side of his character No sophistry can 
indeed e\plain away the acts of treachery and assas- 
sination by which he came to the throne and the 
treatment he accorded to his aged father Gratitude 
he seems to have had none, — not even for those who 

of bis 

served him best Hypocnsy and treachery he looked character. 
Upon as only innocent means of getting nd of diffi- 
culties His narrow mind would not allow him to 
trust any one not even bis own sons He once wrote 
to his second son Muazzam (Shah .Mam), "the art of 
ireigmng is so delicate that a king’s )ea!ousv should be 
awakened by his very shadow and he acted up to this 
pnnaple as long as he Uved His government was, his narrow 
indeed, "a system of continual mistrust” In appoint- 
ing officers and generals, he always took care to join 
5uch colleagues with them as would be cliecks upon 
their action and the news of the death of a powerful 
general often brought immense relief to him 

Aurangzeb’s Narrow-minded Policy bongs rum 
on his Empire —This want of confidence on the part 
of the master naturally generated a corresponding 
faithlessness in the servant, and there never was Akbar and 

a pnnee more ill served than Anrangzeb While the 

, t . , , contrasted. 

liberal policy of Akbar converted powerful enemies 
into staunch fnends, tin. narrowminded action of 
Aurangzeb turned faithful fnends lAto bitter foes 
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In hts blind fanaticism Aurangreb failed to see that 
the vast empire he had succeeded to had been estab 
hshed by its founder Akbar chiefly on the good will 
of Its Hindu population Tliese Hindus he ahenated 
by his bigoted pohcy and thus took away the mam 
pillar upon which Moghul rule rested The natural 
result was not long in showing itself Though the 
Moghul empire reached the zenith of its power during 
the reign of Aurangzeb that emperor hved to see 
the commencement of its decUne What the far- 
sighted wisdom of Akbar had helped to construct 
the short sighted bigotry of Aurangzeb served to 
destroy , and within a few years after the death of the 
latter, the dismemberment of the mighty Moghul 
empire was complete 



CHAPTER IX 


Fall of the Moghlcs — India split up once more 
Revival ol the Hmdns 

The Moghul Empire speedily declines after the 
death of Aurangzeb — Aurangzeb was the last great 
Moghul emperor The dismemberment of the Moghul 
empire began, as \\c have seen, even dunng the hfe 
time of that monarch His immediate successors tned 
hard to pre%ent the downfall of the empire but m 
vain Almost all the causes that had brought about 
the rum of the ' Pathan Empire,” — ^uarsand intngues 
for succession, rebellions of ambitious governors and 
generals, devastating invasions from vvathout and 
tip risings of the Hindus vvathin the countrj', — were 
again in full operation and withm forty years after 
the death of Aurangzeb the work of destruction was 
complete 

Bahadur Shah succeeds Aurangzeb — On the death 
of Aurangzeb, liis eldest sumving son. Shah Alam 
proclaimed himself emperor under the name of 
Bahadur Shah He was opposed by his younger 
brotherb but succeeded in defeating and- kiUing 
them 

He acknowledgss the independence of the Rajputs 
and defeats the Sikhs — ^The new emperor had then tr> 
settle his relations with the Hindu powers that had 
troubled the last days of his father He brought the 
Rajput war to an end by practically acknowledging 
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the independence of nearly the whole of Rajputana 
The Sikhs were ra\ aging the eastern portions of the 
Punjab under a leader called Banda The emperor 
marched in person against them and drove them to the 
hills 

The Mahratta power, torn by factions cannot 
trouble the Moghul — -Fortunately for him, the Mahra 
ttas were engaged about this time in a civil uar 
Sahu had been released from the Moghul camp immedi 
ately after the death of Aurangzeb, and forth\\ith 
the Alahrattas fell into two parties, one acknowledging 
Sahu as king and the other adhering to TaraBai'sson, 
Sivaji III Sahu took up his residence at Satara, 
Mhile Sivaji held his court at Kolhapur The feuds 
between these two parties ucrc earned on svith great 
bitterness and for a time they weakened the cause 
of the Mabrattas 

The Syad Brothers raise Farrukh Seyar to the 
throne — Bahadur Shah died in lyjs The usual 
struggle for succession followed after which the eldest 
son of Bahadur became king under the title of Jahan 
dar Shah But his profligacy and cruelty ofiended 
everybody A few months after his accession, Syad 
Hasan Ah, governor of Behar. and his brother, 
Syad Abdullah governor of Allahabad defeated 
and killed him and raised Famikh Seyar a son of 
the second son of Bahadur, to the throne 

The Syad Brothers rule the country —Farrukh 
Seyar appointed Abdullah pnme mimster and Hasan 
commander m-chief and these soon became the real 
rulers of the state In vain did Farrukh Seyar try 
to shake off their domination All his mtngues 
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against them failed, and in the end he was deposed 
and put to death by them in February, 1719 

The Sikhs crushed for a time — ^Meamvhile the 
Sikhs had taken advantage of the disorder of the 
time to recruit th^ir strength Banda had issued 
from his retreat, defeated the impenal troops and 
ravaged the country between the Sutlej and the 
Jumna At length a powerful army was sent against 
him and he was made prisoner with a large number 
•of his men They w ere all put to death wuth homble 
■cruelty, but they died with unshaken firmness 
decUmng every offer to buy hfe at the cost of rehgion 
The Sikhs who were still at large were hunted down 
hke wild beasts, and for a time it seemed that the 
Sikh power w as totally crushed (1715) 

The Syad * Brothers make new Kings — After 
the deposition of Farrukh Seyar, the Syad brothers 
■set up five pnnees of the blood as emperors, one 
after another Four of them died within a short time 
■of their accession The fifth was Muhammad Shah, 
a grandson of Bahadur Shah Muhammad ascended 
the throne in'September, 1719 

The Nizam’s Dominions founded — ^The Syad 
“King'makers ’continued to rule theempiremMuham- 
mad s name , but they had grown unpopular and 
•soon insurrection broke ont everywhere The most 
formidable was'that which occurred in the Deccan 
headed by Chinkleech Khan, afterwards well known 
under the titles, Asaf Jah and Nizam-ul Mulk He 
was offended with the Syads as they would not give 
him back the viceroyalty of the Deccan, whence he 
had been removed by them He defeated the armies 
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sent against him by the Syads and laid the foundation 
of the kingdom, where hts descendants known as the 
Nizams of Haidarabad are still mhng 

The Syad Brothers orerthtown — ^Hasan Ah maich 
ed in person against the rebellious chief but on his 
It ay he was assassinated at the instigation of the 
Emperor who was thus freed from his control Syad 
Abdullah tned to set up another emperor but he also 
%\ as soon defeated and killed 

The Mahratta Power consolidated by Balaji 
Visvanath the first Peshwa — But the Moghul erapirt 
was totteang to its fall and soon fell a. prey to the 
attacks of Its ever watchful enemies the JfaJirattas 
For some time past the Mahrattas under Sihu had 
b^'en steadily growng m strength and in 1717 th-y 
had obtained from Syad Hasan Ah a grant of the 
chaulh and sirdesmukJtt of the whole of the Deccan 
Tlie consolidation of Sahu s power was mainl> due 
to the ability of a Konkan Brahman named Balaji 
Visianath who was the-Pcs/iifa or chief rmnister 
of Sahu Balaji not only raised the office of 
Peshwa to be of paramount authority m the 
Mahntta state but also made it hereditary in his 
family He is therefore know-n in history as the 
first Peshwa 

Baji Rao, the second Peshwa, carries the Mahratta 
power to Hmdusthan — Balaji died in 1720 and was 
succeeded m lus office by his son Baji Rao the 
ablest of thePeshwas Baji Rao marked the v, eikncss 
of the central government at Delhi and was convinced 
that a successful blow at it would be the first step 
towards bringing dow*n the JtogUul rule and establish- 
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ing the^Iahratta supremacy mits place. lie accord- 
ingly crossed the Narbada and earned hi^ ravages 
to the very gates of Delhi The emperor, MiJiammad 
Shah, la his distress, requested Nizam uI-Mulk to 
come to his rehef But when that chief canie he was 
reduced to such straits by Baji Rao that he was 
forced to sign a convention by which he engaged 
to cede to the Mahrattas the province of JIahva, 
together with the territory near it between the Narbada 
and the Chambal (1738) 

As a further step towards the reahsation of his 
scheme of establishing a Mahratta empire on the 
rubs of the Moghul, Baji Rao and his (Colleagues 
conceived the ideaof creating a confederacy of Mahrat- 
ta chiefs to keep in check the different centres of 
JIuhatnmadan power all over the country Pursuant 
to this policy . the Mahratta Government placed in each 
such centre a powerful general, who ruled a% a serm- 
independent chief, collecting chauth from fhe tern- 
tones under his junsdiction and overawing the 
Muhammadan states in the neighbourhood Thus 
were established Raghuji Bhonsla in Berai-^ Ranaji 
Sindhia and Malhar Rao Holkar in Ma\wa and 
SetiapaH Dabhare in Gujarat, the last of whom was 
afterwards supplanted by his assistant Pilaji Gaekwar 
Tlius onginated the four chief Maliratta houses viz 
the Bhonsla of Nagpur, the Sindhia of Gwahor the 
Holkar of Indore and the Gaekwar of Baroda All 
these cluefs had at that time to look upon the Peshwa 
as their head, who had been entrusted by Maharaja 
Sahu w ith the entire administration of the Mahratta 
affairs 
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Nadir Shahs InTasion gives the death blow 
to the Moghul Empire — The empire was now 
reduced to that state of decay which always invites a 
foreign invasion and at the dose of the year 1738 a 
terrible invader appeared This was Nadir Shah 
once a freebooter noiv long of Persia and Afghanistan 
Nadir easily defeated the impenal troops that opposed 
his march and the vanqmshed emperor threw himself 
on the mercy of the iniader who then entered Delhi 
and took up his quartern in the impenal palace On 
the second day of the occupation of the city a false 
report 11 as spread that the Peisian monarch iias dead 
and forthiialh the inhabitants of Delhi rose against 
his troops and Ulled a large number of them In his 
wrath Nadir ordered a general massacre and for 
Mveral hours men women and children were butcher 
in a most hornble manner llie royal treasurj 
was en plundered and vast sums of money were 

extorted from the nobles and others At last after a 

residence of fifty^ighf days Nadir marched home 
wards carrjang uith him an immense booty north 
niany crotes of rupees (1739) He took away among 
other things the celebrated Peacock Thrine of Shah 
Jahan and the famous diamond Xohn ,r But before 
he left Delhi he remstaled Muhammad Shah on the 
throne making a treaty ivith him by which aU the 
country west of the India, was ceded to the Persians 
India split up once more— This terrible explo 
smn left the throne of Dellii weaker than ever and 
the dismemberment of the Moghul empme ,vas 
presently complete Though some of the provincial 
governors strU yielded a nominal obedience to the 
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emperor his actual sovereignty did not extend beyond 
miles round his capital The Moghul d3masty 
had in fact accomphshed the cycle of its existence 
and the country once more presented a spectacle 
of chaos and disorder, amidst which were seen 
numerous poners, both great and small, stnigghng 
hard for existence or supremacy These powers 
belonged to various races, Hindu, Muhammadan and 
Chnstian 

The Revival of the Hindus — Of these the 
Hindus at first showed the greatest activity, 
so much so that it seemed as if the sceptre of 
India was about to pass into their hands again ♦ 

The pnnces of Rajputana had ceased to be the vassals The 
of the Delhi emperor Tlie Jats of Bharatpur were 
already mpossession of a portion of theSuba of Agra The Jats 
In the extreme north the Gurkhas were overcoming jhe 
the Buddhist inhabitants of Nepal In the north Gorhhas 
west the Sikhs again raised their heads They divided 
themselves into small bands or fratermties called sikhs. 
imsls or ' equals , and often made plundenng raids 
into different parts of the Punjab directing their 
attacks mainly on the Musalmans Each of the 
tntsls contained about ten thousand men and was 
led by a distinguished sardar or ciiief The principal 
Sikh chiefs of the present day including the Maharajas 
of Patiala and Kapurthala trace their descejit from 
the leaders of these misls 

In Southern India, the Hindu kingdom of Mysore Mysore. 
'uvo tarmi uni ri 'fne 

fourteenth to the middle of the eighteenth century, 
this kingdom was in the hands of the Yadavas who Sdavas 
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ed first as feiidatones of the lings of Vijaya- 

“ mdependent sovereigns 
™ih Senrigapalarn as their capital After the 
extinction of the old family, Knshna Ray. a repre- 
sentative of a distant branch of the royal family, 
was installed as fang abont 1734, but the real niler 
was Nanja Raja his minister, who tool into his 
service a yonng Mnhammadan, named Hyder Ali 
who soon rose to he the commander-in chief Hyder 
not only successfnUy repulsed Mahratta attacks on 
ae kingdom but also increased its power by annex- 
ing some smaU states around it 

oer,!a‘ ae 

penod was, of course, the Mahratta Tlie whole of tins 

poiijr was now pracI.eaUy wielded by the Peshnas, 

havfn 'rtT ? ^“^ra and Kolhapur, 

ha™g but httle tnlluence left to them Tl.e 

dSe^f r 'vas as yet unbroken, and^e 

The Muhammadan powers that arose on the dis- 

-Tan"‘,r: 

dunngthe d 1 beeame rndependent 

earhLt and th “r o' 

had often to acknowledge its mf™ ‘‘ 

With th,=> A in Its contest 

state In the H Muhammadan 
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of Arcot in the Camatic Its Nawab was nominally 
subordinate to the Nizam of Haidarabad but was 
always striving to make himself independent In 
Northern India, all the provinces beyond the Indus 
had been annexed, to Persia To the north-east 
of Delhi, a tnbe of Afghans, called the RohiUas, was 
rapidly nsing into importance in the tract, now called 
after them, Rohilkhand Oudh was now ruled by 
a dynasty, founded by a Persian adventurer called 
Sadat Ah Khan, who having risen to be governor of 
Oudh, made himself practically independent, and 
died in 1739 Though the Suba of Bengal, which 
composed the provinces of Bengal, Behar and Onssa, 
still continued to pay at least a nominal revenue, 
the titular emperor had long ceased to exercise any 
effective control over it Even of this revenue he 
was soon deprived, for Ah Verdi Khan, who made 
himself master of the Suba in 1740, stopped its pay- 
ment some time after his usurpation 

The English and the French nsmg into importance 
— Besides the Hindu and the Muhammadan, there 
w ere also tw o Clinstnn pow ers, w hich, though scarcely 
noticed at the time, were soon to become very impor- 
tant factors in Indian pohtics These were the 
5 English and the French Other European powers, 
the Portuguese, the Dutch and the Danes, had by 
this time lost all influence, though they still held 
some small settlements Tlie monopoly of the Indian 
foreign trade was, therefore, now almost entirely 
shared between the Enghsh and the French, whose 
acUwty was further sharpened by the bitter rivalry 
that existed between the two nations The acquisi- 
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tion o{ temtoiy and establishment oi fortified settle- 
ments at JIadras Bombay and Calcutta had led to 
the secuntj, and increased the proapent>, of the 
English trade in India The Trench too had thar 
settlements both on the Madras and the Bombay 
coasts of Southern India and in Bengal Pondicherry 
nas their head-quarters and there the President 
and General Commandant of the French possessions 
in India resided and looked after the affairs of the 
French East India Comjianj In 1742 a \eiy able 
and far-sighlcd man called Dupleit nas appointed 
to tlus responsible office 



CHAPTER X. 

Struggle" FOR the Empire 

Foundation ol the British Empire m India 

The Mahrattas occupy the first place among 
the various powers —The old story repeated itself. 

The vanous powers that rose on the wreck of the 
Moghul empire entered into a long and bloody 
strife till the fittest survised and succeeded in es- 
tablishing an empire again At first the Mahrattas 
appeared to have the greatest chance of success 
Baji Rao died in 1740 but his son and successor, 2,^^, 

Balaji Baji Rao. was equally ambitious On the 
death of Maharaja Sahu in 1748. Balaji removed to Peshwa 
Poona which, from this time, practically became the 
capital of the Maharatta confederacy Here he began 
to mature his plans of conquest and aggrandisement 
Meanwhile Raghuji Bhonsla the chief of Berar, 
had earned the Mahratta terror into the fertile plains 
of Bengal The ternble atrocities committed by his 
plundenng hordes (known as the Bargis) \\ ere remem ^vasions of 
bered by the inhabitants with horror for generations 
and are still referred to in some of the nursery rhymes 
of the province Unable to dieck their depredations, 

Nau ab AU Verdi Khan w as at last compelled to cede 
Onssa to Raghuji, and to promise to pay him twelve Cession of 
lakhs of rupees as the chauth of Bengal (1751} Orissa 

The year 1748— The jear 1748, which witnessed 
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the death of Uahara;a Sahu, is a memorable year m 
Indian history in several other ways In the begin- 
mng of this year another great invader from the 

north w^tappearedmtheMoghuItemtory Thiswas 

Ahmad Shah the chief of the Abdah or Duram Af- 

gtans Ahmad had been an officer of Nadir Shah, but 
when that monarch was assassinated by some Persian 
C le s he declared himself king at Kandahar and soon 
extended his conquest as far as the Snflei He was, 
however successfully opposed at S.rhmd by a Moghul 

Ahmad, the heir apparent of 
1 luhammad Shah and was compelled to retire ITOh- 

a^d^va? Shah di«i 

and was succeeded by Ahmad (Apnl 1748) Dunn| 

also'd^d Haidarabad 

dso died and at once Inoubles arose in the Deccan, 

Duplex forms the idea of founding a French 
mpire m India -These troubles were pnncipally 
due to the interference of the French governor 
Duplex, whose ambition had been roused by a senes 

r I"! 

y English and the French had been at 

war ,n Europe since 1744, and in 1746 a French 
fleet arnved at the Carnatic coast and captured Madras 
from the English Anwaraddin Nawab of Arcol. 

jea ous of the French aggrandisement and s>ent 
about ten thousand men to tale Madras from tfiem 
But Dnpleix resBtod, and. to the surpnse of all, the 
Nawab s troops were ratally routed by a smaU Freuch 
otce. Peace was, however, established ,n Europe 



betiAeen France and England in 1748 by the treaty of 
Aix la Chapelle and Tkladras i\as restored to the 
Engbsh when the news reached this country But the 
war w as \ery useful to the French in India It made 
their name great in Southern India and at the same 
tune taught them the important lesson that a large 
Indian army could be routed by ahandful of Europeans 
It had also brought to Pondicherry a considerable 
force from France which was commanded by a very 
able and enterprising officer called Bossy \I1 these 
circumstances favoured the ambitious view's of Dupleix 
who about this time conceived the grand idea of 
founding a French empire in India 

Dupleue tries to place his nominees on the thrones 
of Haidarabad and Arcot — On the death of Nizam 
ul Mulk the subadarship of the Deccan was seized 
by his second son Nazir Jung But Nazir found 
a nval in his nephew "Muzaffar Jung ivJio produced 
a will of his grand father the late Subadar nominat 
ing him as his successor Muzaffar entered into 
a ‘league with another ambitious man named Chand 
Saheb who was son in law of a previous Nawab 
of \rcot and who now aspired to its throne The 
two aspirants v\rote to Dupleix who promptly sent 
a force to assist tJiem The combined forces of 
Muzaffar Chand and the French then marched against 
Anwarduddin the Nawab of Arcot who was defeated 
and killed JIuzaffar Jung now proclaimed hirasph 
Snhaiiaj: <5^ Kbit 'Oe.'t'tm a.wi. ojjjjrawJteii Cb.w/i 
Nawab of the Carnatic 

The English take up the cause of th® opjsonte 
party — iluhammad Ah son of Anwaruddin fled to 
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fighting with the Erwi, c “ 
for the sword He had ol 5 ^' ‘he pen 

hy his boldness and intretZ^ dif "gmahod himself 
to create a diversion .n't fi® "ow proposed 

c “ '“''“hr of Mohammad Ah 
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by captunng Arcot, where there was but a small 
jamsoR left for defence Hrs proposal ^vas accepted, 
and with only 500 men, "the heaven-born general * 
marched from Madras through thunder, lightning 
and ram, seized the fort of Arcot, and then held it 
for fifty days against* 10,000 men that were sent by 
Chand Saheb to expel him (1751) This astomshing 
feat at once spread the fame of Bntish valour far and 
wide and more than recovered whatever reputation 
the English had lost 

The French lose the Carnatic — After this, Chve, 
joined by fresh troops from the Enghsh and the 
Mahrattas. marched out, and twice defeated the 
enemy The besiegers of Tnchinopoly were soon 
themselves besieged and compelled to ■surrender 
Chand Saheb fell into the hands of the Mahrattas 
and w as put to death (1752) Muhammad Ah was 
triumphantly placed on his father’s throne and the 
French lost all influence m the Carnatic 

Dupleoc recalled — Dupleix tried bis best to 
retneve his cause but the French Government at 
home did not support him In 1754, he was recalled 
and returned to Trance a ruined man He had spent 
life and fortune in the furtherance of his country's 
glory and prosperity, and he was repaid with in- 
gratitude and neglect 

The three powers of Southern India in the middle 
of the Eighteenth Century — The French, however, 
still exerased considerable power m the Nizam's 
litininnons throu^ their general Bussy, who remained 
With a Trench contingent at the court of Salabat 
Jung The revenue of the Northern Circars was 
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assigned by the Nizam for the maintenance of Bussy s 
troops Thus about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the sovereignty of the Deccan was practically 
divided among three great powers, the Jlahrattas 
the Enghsh and the French Of these the first 
two soon became the arbiters of the fate of Northern 
India also, while the third steadily declined 

The miserable condition of Delhi —Meanwhile 
the condition of the nominal emperor at Delhi had 
gone from bad to worse The Rohillas had become 
formidable and earned their arms as far as Allahabad 
The Mahrattas had to be called in to the emperors 
aid before they could be subdued In 1751 Ahmad 
Shah Abdah again invaded the Punjab and com 
pelled the emperor, Ahmad Shah to cede it to him 
To crown aU. the emperor himself was deposed and 
blinded in 1754 by his Vazir, Ghaziuddin who ther 
raised a son of Jahandar Shah to the throne under 
the title of Alamgir H 

The year 1756 —The political sky of India tooled 
serene at the close o£ the year 1754 but in less than 
tno years it was again overcast luth clouds The 
year 1736 witnessed very important events— events 
that led to those final struggles which decided for the 
last time the fate of India In tins year broke out 
the famous war known in Enghsh history as the 
Seven Years’ War, in which Great Bntam and France 
took part as alhes of contending parties, and which 
in the end stamped out the French influence from 
India and America Ah Verdi Khan, Naw ab of Bengal, 
died in the same year, and was succeeded by his young 
and foohsh grandson Sirajuddaula who immediately 
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began to quarrel with the Englisli. and thus paved 
the way for their conquest of Bengal The same year 
also witnessed another invasion of India by Ahmad 
Shah Abdali, who had been provoked by the treacher- 
ous seizure of Lahore by Ghazmddin, the Vazir at 
Delhi This time the terrible invader occupied Delhi, 
and once more the Moghul capital became a scene 
of rapine, \iolence and slaughter Tlie inoffensive 
votaries in the holy aty of Muttra were next butchered 
But-shortly after, disease among his soldiers compelled 
the invader to return home 

The Mahratta power extended to the Punjab — 
No sooner had the Afghan invader turned his back, 
than Ghiziuddm called in the aid of the Wahrattas 
Tlic latter were now in greater power than ever 
They had not only made the Nizam feel the power 
of their arms but had brought by this time the whole 
province of Gujarat also under subjection and levied 
contnbutions on the Rajput states On receiving the 
application from Gliazjuddin Raghoba, brother of the 
Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao at once proceeded to support 
the Vazir, and occupied DcUu He then marched to 
the Punjab a\hich Mimad Shah had left in charge of 
lus son Timur Timur was expelled and the whole 
province fell into the hands of the Mahratta general 
(1758) 

The Mahrattas hope to seize the Sovereignty 
of India —The Malirattas w ere exultant Nearly the 
whole of Western Indn from the Himalayas down to 
the southern e\tremity of the Deccan now acknow 
lodged their sway Most of the native princes in 
other parts of the country had felt and drkded 
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Mahratta power Theirjanny was'decidedly supenor to 

po^“ any other Indian army of the time, 'while their entire 

confederacy still followed the lead of one man They 
might now well hope that the so'vereignty of the 
whole of India would presently fall into their grasp 
But the choice of God falls upon the British — 
But this was not to be. The ivretched state of India 
sorely needed the firm rale of a powerful European 
nation, which alone could save the country at this time 
by putting an end to the bloody wars and fearful law 
lessness that had long been eating into its vitah. The 
British "ant of a strong central government had demorahsed 
rn\e— a all the Indian races, and none of them possessed that 

necessity! moral force which is necessary for wielding an empire 
The Astatic invaders as the Persians and the Afghans, . 
were equally bad, if not worse So God ordained that 
a strong European nation should be our rulers, and 
the choice fell upon the Eoghsh, the fittest and the 
most powerful of all European races in India 

How the foundation of the British Indian Empire 
was laid — ^Three distinct, but equally important, 
events contnbuted to build up the foundation of 
rule the British Indian Empire, the first stone of which 

may be said to have been laid at the siege of Arcot 
These were the conquest of Bengal by the English, 
tbeir overthrow of the French power in India, and the 
crushing defeat of the Mahrattas by the Afghans at 
the battle of Fampat 

Sirajuddaula quarrels with the English — Siraj- 
uddaula, the young Nawab of Bengal, was angry 
witb the English at Calcutta, because they had 
harboured a man who had escaped from his vengeance 
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He found a further cause of offence, when they began 
to strengthen their fort in order to provide against 
the impending war with the French He called upon 
the Governor of Calcutta'to demohsh the new works 
The Governor replied that no new defence had been 
attempted but only old ones were being repaired 
The reply did not satisfy the Nawab, and, m June 
1756, he marched upon Calcutta with a large army. 
Many of the Enghsh, including the Governor, escaped 
doun the nver Those who remained surrendered 
after a brave struggle 

The Enghsh prisoners were 140 in number The 
Nivab promised that no harm should be done to 
them But his careless officers in order to secure them 
lor the night, are said to have thrust them all into the 
‘Black Hole" or mihtary pnson of Tort Wilham 
The room was only eighteen feet square with tv 0 
small windows, while the night was one of the 
hottest in the whole year The result w as awful, 
Wien the door was opened next morning only 23 
persons are said to have been found ahvei 

When the ncivs of the disaster reached the Bntish 
aulhonties in Madras, thej at once sent an army 
and a fleet to Bengal The army was commanded by 
Clive, and the fleet was under Admiral Watson They 
reached the Hugh in December, and retook Calcutta 
in the beginmng of the next year (1757) Sirajud 
daula was soon glad to come to terms, and the 
English w ere allowed to resume their old position 
The Battle of PTassey —The peace bet%\ een the 
Nawab and Uie Enghsh did not last long The 
Nawab had disgusted not only the Enghsh, but even 
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his own grandees A conspiracy n as set on foot by 
the leading men of Bengal to depose Sirajuddanla 
and make his general Mir Jafir Nawab instead 
Clive joined in the plot and boldly marched out at 
the head of a handful of men to meet the vast army 
nhich the Nawab had assembled at Plassey Tlie 
two forces met on the 23rd June 1757 Mir Madan 
•the most trusted general of Sirajuddaula diarged tlie 
English guns nith his horsemen but he was killed 
and disorder began to spread throu{,h the Nawab s 
ranks The Nawab was alarmed and quitted the 
field of battle ordering his troopa to retire Clive 
advanced and ivon the day with the loss of only 22 
killed and 50 wounded Mir Jafar who had been 
watching the fight with his men from a distance 
without taking any part m it now joined Clive 
and was saluted by him as Nawab of Bengal Bchar 
and Onssa Sirajuddaula was taken prisoner a few 
days after his flight and cruelly put to deatli by 
Mir Jafar s son Miran 

Plassey makes the English the real masters 0! 
Ben2;al —Tlie battle of Plassey decide I the fate of 
Bengal Hencefoith the English were the real rulers 
of the province and made and unmade its Nawab 
according to their pleasure Mir Jafar had to pay 
enormous sums as the price of his elevation He also 
granted to the East In Ua Company the zamindart 
or land- older s rights over the lands near Calcutta 
now known as the District of the Twentj four Perga 
nas Ciivc who was made Governor of all the 
Company s settlements in B-ngal m i7:>S prote-tel 
tlie Naw.ah a(sui«t.his.eiMunjftj!, an.l •Jfna'dedi 
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the affairs of the whole Suba But on Chve’s return 
to England m 1760 the Council of Calcutta found 
it expedient and profitable to depose Mir Jafar and 
set up his son in law Mir Kasim as 'Navvab In 
return for this Mir Kasim paid lai^e sums of money 
to pavate individuals and made over the revenues 
of the distncts of Burdwan llDdnapur and Chitta 
gong to the Company (1761) 

Th“ Eng lah stama out the French power from 
India — Meanwhile the English had been carrying 
on a very successful war against the French The 
French were defeated everywhere A month before 
th** battle of Plassey Clive and "Watson captured the 
French settlement of Chandernagar in Bengal Next 
year however the French Government sent an army 
to Pondicherry under the command of a distinguished 
o*ficer nam-^d Count de Lally who was made Govern 
or General of the French po>se3Sions in India Lilly 
had some success at first but his haughty temper 
made him very unpopular and he was not well 
supported by those who should have seconded his 
efforts He also took the impolitic step of recalling 
Bussy from the Nizams Dominions in spite of the 
strong protests of that able and e\p«nenced officer 
As soon as Bussy left the province the French lost 
all their influence there while from Bengal CUve sent 
an expedition under Colonel Forde which drove 
them out of tlie Northern Circars In January, 1760, 
LiU/ was defeated at the battle of Wandiwash by 
Sir Eyre Cooto and Bussy was taken prisoner Exact- 
ly a year later Pondicherry surrendered to the English 
and the French power in India was crushed for ever 
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Ahmad Shah AbdaU again invades India — 
The same year (1761) which saw the final overthrow 
of the French m India witnessed also a crushing 
defeat of the other rival of the English, mz , the 
Mahiattas The ne^ of the conquest of the Punjab 
of expulsion of the Afghans from that province 

by the Hlahrattas had naturally kindled the wnrath 
of Ahmad Shah Abdah and he again appeared in 
India with a mighty host in 1739 To meet him, the 
3Iahrattas assembled the largest army they had ever 
taken the field Tnth,and placed it under the command 
of Sadasheo Bhao, the Peshwa's cousin. The Afghan 
invader, on his part allied hiinseU svith the Rohillas 
and the Nawab of Oudh The struggle was to be 
final. It was to deade whether the Hindus were 
destined to set uo an Empire again 

And crushes the Mahrattas at Paiupat—Thc 
two armies met on the ever memorable field of Panipat 
in Januarj, 1761 The battle raged from dawn 
till two m the afternoon At first the Mahrattas 
earned aU before them But Ahmad Shah rallied 
the fugitives, and advanced wjtl, his Afghans mean* 
directing a dmsion on his left to march round 
the enemj’s flank and attack them m the rear 
This raoi ement decided the day The whole Mahratta 
army broke and fled hotly pursued bj the Afghans 
No quarter w as show n, and the carnage u as tembJe 
It is-said that the whole number of the slam amounted 
to nearly two hkhs Almost all the great Mahratta 
chiefs were eifJier kJled or wounded in the action 
Pan, pat destroys the hopes of Mahratta supre- 
macy— Tlie Peshwa. Balaji Baj, Rao died of a 
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broken heart when the temble news reached him Effect of th 
The prestige of his family was gone Tlie formidable hattJe 
unity of the Mahrattas under one head was destroyed 
The broken Jlahratta Confederacy might stiU wield 
poner and gain victories but their hope of establish- 
ing supremacy was annihilated The estabhshment 
of an empire in India by the only remaining great 
power, VIZ, the Enghsh, was therefore now a foregone 
conclusion 
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State of the Country from the Co\que‘;t of 
Babar to the Ascendency of the British 
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Relation Iietneen the Hindu and th- Muhara 
madan comtnun ties under Moghul Rule —Nearly 
two centunca and a half passed between the accession 
of Babar to the throne of Delhi and the ascendency 
of the English Power in India This w as as has been 
seen one of the most eventful periods m the political 
history of India But the interval did not witness 
many important changes in the social condition of 
the people Tlie inevitable changes which followed 
the contact of tlie Hindu and the Muhammadan social 
systems after the Musalman conquest became how 


ever more pronounced and defimte during this period 
The Hindus who hved in the vicimty of the centres 
of Muhammadan influence and power were naturally 
affected to a certain extent in their dress language 
and manners by the conquerors The Musalmans in 
their turn borrowed a number of customs from llieir 
Hindu subjects and neighbours Thus there seemed 
to be a tendency towards a sort of gradual amalgama 
tion betw een the two races The liberal and conciha 
tory policy of Akbar towards the Hindus helped on 
this tendency Bnt the short sighted and bigoted 
policy of Auningzeb upset tile whole work of Ins great 
grandfather and .usteadnf that fnendly feehngwhich 
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had been drawing the two races together so long 
there sprang np a bitter hatred between them, which 
put an end to all hopes of umfication 

Th“ Administration of the country under the 
Moghuls — ^The system of administration was much 
impro\ed by Sher Shah and Akbar A descnption 
of the admimstration of Akbar has already been 
given which wiU enable one to form an idea of what 
the Moghul go^ emment was like Eadi of the imperial 
provinces was under a Subadar or Nawnh, who was 
helped by various subordinate officers, the chief among 
whom was the Dewan The Dewan supenntendcd 
the collection of re\ enuo, and tned all cases relating 
to revenue and title to land The Subadar, as the 
Naztm or miLtary governor and supreme magistrate, 
commanded the army and looked after criminal 
justice So long as he acknowledged the supremacy 
of the emperor and regularly paid the revenue to the 
imperial exchequer, he was seldom interfered with 
and niled almost hkc an independent prince The 
office often descended from father to son 

As in the ‘‘Pathan 'period the Hindus were largely 
employed in cirrying on both civil and military admi- 
nistration The success of the Moghul government 
was indeed largely duo to the administrative ge uus of 
the Hindus Not to speak of Akbar, even the bigoted 
Aurangzeb found the «ervices of Hmd 1 r* rals 
indispensable It was the genius of Todar Mall that 
earned out the financial reforms of Akbar The 
succ s> of Shah Jahan s civil administration, as stated 
before, was mainly due to his pnme minister, who 
was a converted Hindu 
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The Jagirdars and Zammdars —From the earliest 
times, there had been a custom m India o! granting 
assignments from the crmvn lands, not only for 
religious and ‘charitable purposes, but also for the 
maintenance of mentonous servants and favountes. 
Grants of the latter land were Known as jagirs dunng 
the Muhammadan rule These ^agirs were hcreditarj 
and the Jagirdar used to enjoy all the revenue of lus 
]ag\r, subject to the pajTnent of lus dues to the King 
The "Muhammadan sovereigns often remunerated their 
mihtary officers with the grant of jagtrs instead of 
any fixed paj Tlie result was a continual decrease of 
the crow n lands, and consequently of the imperial 
revenue Akbar, therefore, condemned the sj'stem, 
and adopted, as we have seen the practice of paying 
his officers m moncj But his successors found them* 
scU es unable to enforce tlus rule and the increase 
of Jagirdars continued unabated Besides the Jagir* 
dars there v. a> another important body of landholders 
known as Zatntndars Tins term was used bj the 
Muliammadans ratlier loosely, and included not 
onl> the hereditary coHcctors of revenue, but al«o 
the old hereditary pnnccs that owril onl> a financial 
nllei^tance to the emjicror 

\Silhin their own jurisdiction the jagirdars and 
tin Zamindare practically exercisctl almost nil the 
powers of the sovmign Thev preserved peace and 
order, heard and decided cases, and enforced ol ethcncc 
to their decrees and acnlcncts They often fought 
amongst themselves, robbed one another wjicnever 
they could, and conohated theSubadar, il reces»arv 
by glttv or payments of additional rev enue 
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The Muhammadans develop Histoncal Litera 
ture— Indian literature owes a great deal to the 
Muhammadans The Muhammadans brought with 
them the practice ot writing history-ia subject in 
which Hindu hterature had always been very poor 
Numerous histones were wntten by them’ and even 
some of the Musalman sovereigns themselves left 
records of their reign The most celebrated histon 
ans that flounshed dunng this penod were Finshta 
Abul Fazl and Khafi Khan Finshta who hved in 
the bme of Akbar wrote a history of Hindusthan up 
to the reign of that emperor Abul Fazl the court 
histonan of Akbar has left in his ABar Namah and 
dim Akiart an invaluable account of his master s hfe 
and government Khafi Khan flounshed dunng the 
time of Aurangzeb and wrote a history of the times 
Khafi Khan s real name was Muhammad Hashim but 
as Aurangzeb had prohibited the w nting of history the 
author wrote his work in secret and thus won the 
name of Khafi or the concealed Another great 
tostonan Mir Gholam Husain Khan was bom in the 
tatter part of this penod and subsequently wrote his 
famous work Siynr id Mutakhmn which is still re 
garded as a great authonty for the history of India 
from the dechne of the Moghul empire to the nse of 
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The Vernacular Literature —The Vernacular 
literature which had received a great impetus from 
the rehgious revival of the fifteenth and the sixteenth 
centuries, received a further de%elopment during 
this penod The poetical wntings of Knttibas Bengali 
Muhundaram Kasidas, Bhaiatdiandra and Ram 
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prasad were great acquisitions to Bengali literature, 
while the Mahratti poetry reached its highest flight 
in the spiritual compositions o! Tuharam Tlie 
translations and religious poems of Tulsidas, who 
hved in the reign of Akbar, are among the most popular 
works in Hindi literature 

Arts — ^The introduction of Muhammadan art 
ivas a distinct gain to the country Tlic Muhamma- 
dans uere great builders, and the splendid arclutec- 
ture of this penod still attracts traaellers from all 
parts of tlie world Akbar’s red stone fort at Agra, 
his tomb at Sikandra, the palace at Tatchpur Sikn, 
the inimitable Taj and other magnificent edifices 
erected by Shah Jahan at Delhi and Agra, are some 
of the living testimonies of the c\qiii5ite taste and 
uoanderful skill of the Jfoghul architects Tlie art 
of music, too. ivas cultivated by the Jfusalmans 
with admirable zeal and many improvements in tins 
delightful art came from them 

Trade and Commerce — ^Trade was hampered to 
a certain extent by the exactions of local officers, and 
the general insecunty of the times, especially dunng 
the troublesome period that witnessed the dismember- 
ment of the Moghul empire The establishment of 
the English, the Dutcli and the Trench East India 
Companies however, gave a great impulse to the 
direct commercial intercourse between India and 
Europe that had been begun by the Portuguese at 
the end of the fifteentn centurj’. 

Foreign accounts of Moghul India — A contempo- 
rary picture of the Moghul penod ’’a-s been piesented 
to us by some noted Europeans who visited India 
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during ihe time. Among these. Captain Hawkins 
and Sir Thomas Roe have already been referred to. 
Hawkins became a boon companion of the Emperor 
Jahangir, of whose pnvate character he>has given an 
account. Among other tilings Jus narrative refers to 
the corruption amorgofficials. and dangers of travelling 
in tliose days Roe gives a dehghtful description of 
the court and the character of the Mogliul emperor 
as well as of the general state of the country. He 
speaks of Jahangir as a very gracious monarch and 
not dtvoid of good sense Though addicted to drink- 
ing the emperor always observed great stnetness m 
public. The court was very magnificent and the 
nobles were very courteous, though as a class they 
were rather unprincipled The administration of tlie 
country was generally good, though there were 
governors who ivere exacting and oppressive and 
there w'ere several towns which were in a state of 
decay and duscrtion Manual arts were in a flounsh- 
ing condition and exhibited great skill and workman- 
ship. There were a great many Europeans m the 
country. Tlicy were treated kindly and allowed to 
worslup freely. Both Hawkins and Roc allude to the 
decline of the military spint among Oie ifoghds and 
remark that brave soldiers could only be found 
among Rajputs and Pathans The language of the 
Court w as Pcisian, thougli the people generaJiy spoke 
Urdu 

Among those European traveller who visited. 
India during the last half of the seventeenth Centura'* 
the names of Bemier and TavernjK are well knowm- 
Both of them were Frendimo. Bemier 
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India when the whole country was being convulsed 
by the fratncidal wars amongst the sons of Shah 
Jahan He was afterwards employed as a Physician 
to the Great Moghul and thus had an ample oppor- 
tunity of studying the character of the Moghul court 
Bernier s narrative gives a vi\’id description of the 
avil wars and of the characters of the pnnces, dwell- 
ing specially on the tact and pohcy of Aurangzeb 
both during the \vars and after he had estabhshed 
himself in -power In the opinion of Bermer, 
Aurangzeb was "a great and rare genius, a great 
statesman, and a great king" Both the revenue 
and the expenses of the empire were immense and 
there was hardly anything that could beat the pomp 
and magnificence of the Moghul court As regards 
commerce, the country enjoyed such peculiar ad van 
tages that it might well be called "ah abyss of gold 
and silver," which swallowed up vast quantities of 
these precious metals circulated through the world 
But in spite of this great wealth, the people were 
poor, as all the good things belonged to the emperor 
and the great lords There was hardly any check on 
the provincial governors, who sometimes oppressed 
the people so much that many fled to the neighbour- 
ing Hindu states, where "they, found less tyranny 
and more kindness.” The laws were good, but they 
were not always observed, and the judges were often 
open to corruption The artisans were very skilful 
and could turn out works which could hardly be 
surpassed anywhere else in point of exceUence But 
unfortunately they were often ill treated by their 
employers, the grandees, who paid them as they 
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pleased and even sometimes gave them the korah 
(whip) in place of payment There was consequently 
a lack of motive for further improvement of arts 
There was a huge standing army which consisted of Army. 
Hindus and Pathans . as well as of Moghuls The teim 
Moghulmcladed "allsortsof strangers, — Usbecks, Per- 
sians, Arabians and Turks," besides the true Moghuls 
The Hindu Rajas, however, formed the mam strength 
of the field army and were as much esteemed as the 
highest Muhammadan grandees Many parts of the 
country were well-peopled and cultivated, but of all wealth ot 
the provinces, Bengal was the nchest and most Bengal, 
beautiful It was the most fruitful country in the 
world, "abounding in all things" necessary for Ufe and 
happiness, and was consequently much resorted to by 
European traders From Rajmahal to the sea, the 
country was "full of great channels, formerly cut out 
of the nver Ganges with vast labour, reaching far into 
the country for the convemence of transporting com- 
modities " These channels were on both sides hned 
with populous villages and towns, and the large fields 
lying near them bore abundance of nee, sugar, 
legumes mustard, sesamum, etc. -The beautiful isles 
in the rmdst of the Ganges were filled with "all sorts 
of verdure," but "many of these isles that are next 
the sea" had been abandoned on account of the rava- 
ges of the Portuguese pirates and had at that time Portngne«e 
no other inhabitants than tigers, and gazelles, and Pirates, 
hogs and poultry grown wild ” 

Tavermer, who was a merchant-traveller, amved 
m India a few years before Bemier. They afterwards 
made acquaintance wth each other and travelled 
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together for sometime The account which Tavernier 
has left of the country is exceedingly interesting 
As a political history of the time, Bernier's work 
seems to be more valuable than Tavermer’s, but as 
an account of the trade, produce, money, exchange, 
conveyance, roads, etc of India, during the seven- 
teenth century, the value of Tavernier’s records can 
hardly be over estimated He repeatedly vnsited 
most parts of India and was well acquainted with 
the country The manner of travellingin India, in 
his opimon, was more commodious than anv thing 
that had been invented for ease m France or Italy." 
The civil govemrfient was generally stnct and the 
secunty enjoyed under it was great "Shah Jalian,” 
he saj's, reigned not so much as a king over hrs sub* 
]ects, but rather as a father over his family and 
children Like Roe and Bernier, he is profuse in 
his praise of the grandeur of tie court of the Great 
Moghul, who, according to lum. was "without all 
qucsfaon the nchest and most potent monarch 
of Asia " 
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CHAPTER I. 

INDIA UNDER THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 

British Administration m India orgamsed 
The year 1761 begins a new penod — ^The year 
1761 IS a turning point in the history of India — the 
year of the capture of Pondicherry and the third 
battle of Pampat Tlie Trcncli were crushed the 
[Mahrattas were humbled, Tnd there was no power 
either native or foreign which could now hope to 
cope successfully with the English in a contest for 
empire in India A new power was indeed nsing in 
Soutliern India under Hydcr Ah, who had seized the 
throne of Mysore in 1760, after depo mg his master 
Raja Knshna Rai But though for a time it caused 
alarm and gave trouble to the English, it never be 
came formidable enough to bid against them for the 
sovereigntyofalllndia Tlie subsequent history of the 
country, therefore is but a history of the building up 
and consolidation of the Bntish Empire in India 

How the Conquest of Bengal I ed to the 
expansion of Bntish Power — ^The conquest of 
Bengal was very useful to the English, as it afforded 
every facihty for a further expansion of Bntish Power. 
Bengal wob as it still is, the ncJiest province of India, 
and its conquerors could always find abundant 
supplies for carrying on their wars From Bengal, 
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th.ft English could also easily advance into the heart 
of Northern India and conquer the whole valley of 
the Ganges without meeting with opposition from 
any great pcwirer ITie Hugh provided them wth a 
very good harbour for their ships, on which as a 
naval power, they had to depend very much 

Mir Kasim quarrels with the English — But 
Mir Kasim, their new nominee on the throne of 
Bengal, ivas not at all satisfied with his position and 
* wanted to shake oK the yoke of the EosUsh For 
this purpose he removed his capital from llursbida- 
bad to MQnghjT, and began to disciphne his troops 
after the. European fashion Soon a quarrel arose 
betiveen the Nawab and the English about the pay- 
ment of transit duties The East India Company 
had the privilege of trading in Bengal duty free, on 
?bc^”tknsit payment of an annual consolidated sum The 
dat«8 pnvilege was, however, abused Not only did the 
Company's servants avail themselves of it to trade on 
their own pnvatc account, but they also extended it 
to those native dealers whom they favoured This 
was an injustice to other native dealers, while the 
Nawab was deprived of a large part of his revenue 
Jfir Kasim, therefore, made representation to the 
Council at Calcutta The then Governor, Vansittart, 
and cNVarren Hasbngs, a member of the Council, 
HisitBgs. supported the Nawab. but they were over-ruled by 
their colleagues TIieNawab, being enraged, abolish- 
ed the transit duties altogether, thus destroying the 
pnvilege enjoyed hy the English 
“I War breaks out — Hostilities at once commenced 
,Mr, EUis, the chief*/ the English factory at Patna, 
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seized that city, but the Kanab's troops recaptured 
the place and took Mr Ellis pnsoner, \vntli all his 
followers Bfit in the war that folIo>\ed, Mir Kasim's 
army was thnce defeated, at Cutwa, al^ Ghcna, and 
at Udwanala The Nauab, in Ins rage, massacred 
the Enghsh pnsoners* at Patna , but Patna was soon 
taken by the Enghsh, and he fled to Oudh 

The victory of Buxar establishes the British 
power in Northern India — The Emperor Shah 
Alam (successor of Alamgir II) and the NawabofOudh 
now espoused the cause of the fugitiic Nawab, and 
invaded Behar But they were signally defeated by 
Major Hector Munro at Buxar m 1764 Shah Alam 
then voluntanly joined the English and the Nawab 
of Oudh, after some further rei>tslanco, surrendered 
Mir Kasim fled to the north west and died in poverty 
The victory of Buxar increased the power and prestige 
of the English still further It brought the whole 
territory of Oudh to their feet wlule it threw 
the Moghul emperor into their power 

New Nawabs set up in Bengal — Mir Jafar had 
again been proclaimed Nawab of Bengal dunng the 
hostilities with Mir Kasim But lie was old and 
feeble, and died in January, 1765 His second son, 
Najimuddaula, a youth of twenty, was tlien raised to 
the throne and it was arranged that the military 
defence of the country should be placed in tJic hands 
of the Company and tliat a Muhammadan grandee, 
named Muhammad Reza Khan, should act as the 
'£/epUiy 0*1 file young'^iawdo 

CUve .• again appointed Governor of Bengal — 
Meanwhile the Directors of the East India Company, 
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bang dissatisbed at the manner in which their Indian 
servants had been conducting thar agans, had 
requested Chve (noiv Lord Chve) to return to India, 
with full powers to adopt any measures for the 
restoratron of order Chve amved rn Bengal rn 1765 
and rmmedtately proceeded to [Slace the agatr. of the 
Company on a better footrng 

Chve makes a new settlement —The arrange- 
ments wrth the Narrab for the mrhtary defence of the 
country were definrtely settled Muhammad Reza 
Khan was left as Depniy Nawab at Mursludabad, 
wli le Raja Shrtab Rai was appointed to act in the 
same capacity at Patna Clive then met Shah Alam 
and the Nawab of Oodh at Allahabad Tliedominions 
-df the latter wore restored to him on condition of 
hib paying the Enghsh fifty laUis of rupees for the 
evpenses of the ivar, and ceding the distncts of 
Allahabad and Kora to Uie Emperor Shah Alam by 
way of tnhule Shah Alam in return granted the 
Drwam of Bengal, Behar and Onssa to the East India 
Company, Mhidiw-is to pay him a tribute of twenty- 
six lakhs of rupees a year Tlie Company also 
obtained from the Emperor a formal grant of the 
Northern Circars 

Clive's measures lead to the estabhshment el ■ 
a double Government in Bengal -A dual constitution 
was thus set up in-Bengal The Naiiab as the 
Nazim, looked after the adniimstration of cnminal 
justice and pohee while the East India Company, 
as the Dm an received the revenue paid the Nawab 
and his officials Iheir salaries, sent tribute to the 
Emperor, provided for the defence of tlie provinces. 
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and kept the surplus revenue to itself The English, 
however, left the actual work of collecting the revenue 
in the hands of the native officials, headed by the 
Deputy Nawabs Reza Khan and Shitab Rat who 
thus represented m their persons both the Nawab 
and the Dewan, anti looked after both civil and 
criminal justice mlliin their jurisdiction. 

What led Clive to adopt these measures — ^This 
arrangement was mainly based on the old Moghul 
system of government though in this case the Dewan 
was vested with the control of the army, as well as of 
the revenue In restoring the old form of govern- 
ment, Clive was probably actuated by the motive of 
gradually strengthening the sovereignty of the English 
in Bengal, svith as little disturbance to the existing 
machinery of government as pos«iblc By this 
arrangement the Enghsli seemed to act as officerso 
the Great Moj-hul, njiile in reality they were masters 
of the province, having control over the revenue and 
the army The puppet emperor at Allahabad and 
the cypher Kawab at Mursludabad served not only to 
disarm the jealousies of the iival powers but also to 
smooth down the feelings of the people of tfie province 
^vllo have always had a high veneration for the 
established order of things 

Clive reforms the Company’s service — ^The reform 
of the Company's service m Bengal ncict engaged 
the attention of Lord Chve Almost all the servants 
of the Company were corrupt in those diivs. To 
augment their miserably small salaries, they were 
permitted by the Company to engage in pnvate trade , 
and not content with this, they added to their income 
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by talang gifts Irom the natii es for pmate semcE, 
nhich they could not render tvithout being unfaithful 
to the Company s interests Chte prohibited these 
practices altogether m spite of violent opposition 
from all ofRceis both awl and imhtaiy , but at the 
same time he made ariangeraellls for a reasonable 
increase of ofliaal salanes 


The Double Government fads— Chve left India 
for the last time m 1767 There was again disorder 
in Bengal Chles plan of Donble Government 
proi ed a failure for it led to a faulty division of dubes 

andconsequcnUyofresponsibihty The Enghsh cared 
only for Hie income and nould not interfere \nth the 
collection of the revenue or theintemal admmistrabon 
of the country winch were m the hands of nahie 
ofBcers Tlie ill paid native collectors on the other 
hand robbed and plundered the inhabitants, and 
did not consider it a part of Ihcir duty to look after 
the welfare of the province AH classes of the people 
suflefed grievously and loud complaints of ntjusbee 
and oppression ncrc heard from every side To 
crown all a tcmble famine visited the land m 1770, 
and swept away m.Ihons of the poor inhabitants, 
turaing nwmorous flounslung viUages into jungles 
and homes of wild animals 

The first collision between the English and Hyder 
Ah--nicre was also trouble in Southern India 
nc J,izam began to intngue with Hjder Ah of 
Mysore against the Enghsh A wwr followed and 
the Enghsh defeated the all.es Thereupon the 
fickle Nizam deserted Hyder and came over to the 
side of the victors But Hjder continued the war 
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and at length appeared ^vlth2fl five miles tDf Madras^ 

{1769) The Madias Counal heing seized witt"* 
panic accepted the terms proposed by Hyder The 
conquests on both sides were restored and a defensive 
alliance was made between the two parties 

The Mahrattas defeat Hyder All - — ^Shortly after 
Hyder was engaged in a contest with the Mahrattas 
who invaded lus terntones and laid siege to lus 
capital Senngapatam Hyder in his distress be invasion of 
sought the English at Madras for h Ip on the strength 
of the recent defensive alhance But the Engheh 
unw-ilhng to plunge into a war with the Mahrattas 
did not send any help and Hyder was obliged to 
accept the terms imposed upon him by his enemies 
(1771) Hj der never forgave the English for abandon 
mg him in this way and burned with thoughts of 
revenge 

Warren Hastings appointed Governor of Bengal — 

Meanwhile the disorders m the administration of 
Bengal had attracted the attention of the Court 
of Directors The evils of a dual system of govern 
ment had become apparent to them and they resolved 
to do away with it To cany out the reform they 
appointed in 1772 the ablest man in the service 
to be Governor of Bengal This was Warren 
Hastings 

He first came to Bengal in 1750 as a writer but , 

° Earir career 

in ten years he rose to be a member of the Council of Hastings 
at Calcutta where he proved his honesty and love 
of justice by supporting the just complaint of the 
Nawab Mir Kasim in the matter of the transit dutifes 
^Vhen he became Go\ emor of Bengal he at once set 
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hmMll to cajp, out a senes ot retonus, which were to 
ngo the East India Company trom irresponsible 
seekers ot gain into responsible admimstrators ot the 

State 
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Hastings makes new arrangements tor the Collec- 
bon revenne-Tlie Collection ot the rcrenue 

offiaal, 

placed in eliarge ot a distnct Tlie central revenue 
^ cs were removed trom Mnrshidatiad and Patna to 
Caleu ta. and were placed under a Boani ot Revenue 
consisting ot high Englisli officials A new sett Lren 
ma e ivith the Eamindais Tlioso “ro'^ 
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Hasbngs* FinanciaJ Reforms — The Double Govern- 
ment having been abolished, Hastings cut down the 
Nawab s allowance to one half, and thus made a large 
annual 'saving He then stopped payment of tnbu+e to 
Shah Ahra who had gone to Delhi at the instance of 
the Mahrattas To'pay him, arigued Hastings was 
practically to pay the Mahrattas the most formid- 
ab'c nvals of the English Shah AHm had made over 
to the Mahrattas the provinces of Kora and 
Allahabad, which had been allotted to him by Clive 
in 1765 Hastings held that by so doing the Emperor 
had forfeited his title to these provinces, wluch were 
accordingly rc sold to the Nawab of Oudh for a large 
sum of money Tlius nearly all the poUticil arrange- 
ments of Chvc were radically changed in a few years 
after lus departure 

Hastings helps the Nawab of Oudh against the 
RohiKas ■ — Tlie Nawab of Oudli had long been bent 
on annexing the terntory of his neighbours the 
Rohillas Hastings, under pressing financial needs 
was induced to lend lum some British troops with the 
help of whom the Nawab defeated the Rohillas m 
1774 and added Rolnlkhand to his dominions The 
action of Hastings was a good stroke of policy as it not 
Only helped to fill the e\hanstrd trea'^nry, but aho 
broke the dangerous pow cr of the RoluUas and at the 
same time secured the frontiers of Bengal against the 
inroads of tlie Mahrattas by strengthening the ruler of 
Oudh an ally whom the English could trust 

The Regulatng Act introduces the first great 
change into the Government of British India — 
Meanwhile the story of the nusgovemment of the 
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Eist India Company had reached Uie ears of the 
Bntish Parliament Lord North mimsfer of King 
Geoige III determined to interfere Accordingly 
m the year 1,73 an act nas passed at his instance 
for the regulation of the Company This act called 
the Regulating Act vested the '001 emraent of the 
Bcnj^al Presidency in a Goa emor Genera] and a 
Council of four memhcrs rendered the Presidenaes 
of Madias and Bombay subordinate to Bengal and 
cstablislied in Calcutta a Supreme Court of Judicature 
consisting of a Chief Jusbce and three other Judges 
apponlod by th» Croivn w th power to try the 
Company s servants 

Ilasbngs become, the First Gavemor.General - 
Under this Act Hastings was appointed the first 
Goieraor General The four members selected to 
foim lus Council were Co'onel Monson General Claier 
ing Sir PIulip Francis and Richard BanieU the 
first three of whom had never been in India before 
Sir EUjah impey nas the firet Chief Justice- of the 


Its defects 


The new Const tuhon gives nse to difficulties 
The new consbtntion nas fonned in 1774 By this 
the Bntish ministry hoped to pot an end to the 
corrapt rule of the Company s servants in India No 
doubt ,t did much good but it was defective and gave 
nse to confusion and troubles It n as uncertain who 
possessed the supreme poner—the Governor General 
the majonty of the Connal or the Supreme Court 
Warren Hastings might naturally thinh that being 
the Governor General he was the highest authonty 
Bntish India bnt he could be out voted and. 
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th\rarted by the majority of the Council ; while the 
Supreme Court, which was independent of "the 
Governor-General and his Council, could pass judg- 
ment on the action of both. '* 

Hastings thwarted by' the Council — In fact 
disputes arose immediately after the arrival of the new 
Councillors and the new Judges in India. Two 
factions were at once formed in the Council, — one 
consisting of Hastings and Barwell, and the other of 
Francis, Clavering and ^^onson. Frandswas a bitter 
enemy of Hastings, and. as he commanded the 
majority, he could alwajs ovcr-nile Hastings and 
reverse everything he did. 

The Council makes fresh arrangements with 
Oudh — ^Tlie political transactions of Hastings were 
first attacked. On the death of the Nawab of Oudh 
early in 1775, the majority m Council, headed by 
Francis, entered into a fresh arrangement with hU 
successor, who w'as forced to cede to the Company the 
province of Benares. In spite of the opposilion 
of Hastings, the Coundl also admitted the claims of 
the Begums, the mother and the widow of the late 
Nawab, to the whole of tlic treasure accumulated by 
him, and thus deprived the nciv Nawab of the means 
of paying the hcai’y debt whicJi Oudb owed to the 
Company. 

The Council entertains complaints against 
Hastings — Nor was tlie opposition confined to poli- 
tical measures only. It was openly understood that 
any accusation against the Governor-General would be 
entertained by the Counal, and petition' from the 
enemies of Hastings began to pour in from evtry sidel 
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The most important o! these came from an influential 1 
Brahman named Maharaja Hand Kumar who chained 
Hastings with putting ofilccs up to sale and with 
receiving bribes foi suffering offenders to escape . 
Sir Philip Trancis nnd his two fnends in the 
Council readily listened to the stiJnes and condemn 
ed Hasting, as guilty 

Nanda Kumar tried and hanged — Hastings 
however dented the charges and in tlie Supreme 
Court brought a charge of conspiracy against Nanda 
Kumar Wli Ic the case was ponding a man named 
Mohan Prasad brought forssard a charge of forgery 
aga n*.t Nanda Kumar The latter was at once 
aircsled and tried before ^ir Clij ih impey who found 
him guilty and sentenced him to death according to 
the Cnghsh law of the day (1775) 

Hastings again m power —The immediate effect 
of the execution of Nanda Kumar was to put a stop 
to all further a'^usations against Hastings and in 
1777 the death of Monson placed Hastings in power 
by enabling him to over rule the opposition by means 
of his casting vole 

The Supreme Cou-t m conflict with the Supreme 
Counci' — But still there was another difficulty 
to overcome The Supreme Court hai come into 
violent conflict with the Council on the question 
of junsdiction as it was not defimtely known what 
persons and what cases the new Court had the power 
to try At last Hastings tned to set the question 
at rest by charing the constitution of the Sadar 
Dewani Adalat the powers of wliicli were transferred 
from Governor General in Council to the Chief Justice 
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JHie ^ftglish restored the territories they had con* 
quered from the Uahrattas since the commencement 
o£ the war, relaillmg only the possession of Salsette, 
Elcphanta an! two other small islands, Raghoba 
was set aside on a pension, and Madhu Rao Narayan 
was recognised as Peshwa i 

Hyder Ah again in colUsion with the English — 
The Mahrattas were not however, the only enemies 
that Warren Hastings had to deal with In 1778 a 
war broke out between the English and the French 
and the Carnatic again became the scene of hostility 
between these two nation. The Enghsh gradually 
conquered almost all thepossessions of France in India 
till they came to the French etticment of Maho which 
was in tbe dominions of Hyder Ah The Governor 
of Madras intimated to Hyder Ah the necessity of 
reducing Mahe But Hjder who had been offended 
with the Enghsh for their failure to help him donng 
the invasion ol his kingdom by the Mahrattas m 
1771, protested against any attack on the place 
His niraonslranccs were not listened to, and the second 
Mjsore War ensued 

In 1780 Hyder, now an old man of siity, again 
marched towards Madras with a large army, and 
cut oH and deslrojed a detachment ot the Bnlish 
army lint opposed lum On hcanng the news, 
Hastings sent Sir Ejtc Coote. Uie victor of Wandi- 
wash, to relieve Midris Sir Ejre obtained some 
bnllnnt victones over Uic .Mysore army, but Hyder 
went on fighting till his death in 178a Even iter 
lus death, the war was conUnued by Ins son and 
sncccssor, T.pu Snltan, who was aided by Erencll 
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■frodps under Uie vetenn general Bussy Peace “nvis 
however concluded bet\\een England and Trance m 
1783 ind 3 ussy ceased all mihlary operations against 
the English Ne'^t jear tlie Madras* Government 
entered into a treaty wnth Tipu Sultan at Mangalore 
on the basis of a mutual restitution of all conquests 

Hastings in need — ^Tlie expenses of these wars 
were a heavy dram on the treasury of the British 
Government m India and it was the onerous dutv of 
Hastings to meet the extraordinary demand for money 
The means he took to fulfil this duty gave a Innclle to 
his enemies to attack him on Ins return to England 

Hastings demands mon-y from Chai Singh — 
He demanded from Raja Chait Singh of Benares who 
had come under the protection of the Bati>i m 1773 
a largo contnbution towards the cost of the wars TJic 
demand had sanction of the u»age of the country 
hut the Raja evaded compliance with it Tins led to 
his arrest But he escaped from custody and headed 
a rebelhon against the British Government He was 
however defeated and fled to Gwalior and Benares 
was transferred to his nephew subject to an inert- isud 
tnbute 

The Begums of Oadh are msd“ to pay— -The 
Naw'ab of Oudh owed at this time a vast sum of money 
to the Bntish Government Hastings no v pressed 
him for payment but the Naw ab declared lus inability 
to pay unless he was put in possession of the treas ire 
laid up by his predecessor to which Uie claim of the 
Begums of Oudh had been acknowlalged by Hastings 
opponents in the Council Hastings agreed to help 
the Nawab to get the money from the Begoms who 
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were charged tvith abetting Chait Singh m his rebel- 
lion Severe pressure ^vas put on the ladies and their 
servants, and seventy five Jakhs of rupees were 
obtained from them 

Hastings leaves India — ^These transactions were 
disapproved by the Directors, and Hastings tendered 
his resignation He made over charge of the govern- 
ment to Jlr Maepherson, senior member of the 
Council and sailed for England m 17S5 

At the time of lus departure the British dominions 
in India included Bengal, Behar, and Benares in 
Hindusthan, Nortliem Circars (with the exception 
ofGuntoorSircar),Afadras (with a small area round it), 
Dcvicottah and Nngapatam in Uic eastern Dcccan , 
and Bombay, Salsette. Elephanta, the fort of Surat 
and some other small places in the western Dcccan 
There were also two protected princes, namely, tlie 
Nawab of Oudh and the Nawab of Arcot 

Hastings impeached but acquitted —In England 
Hastings was honourably received by the auibonties, 
but his enemies, among whom was Sir Phihp Francis 
roused the popular fcclmg against lum, and he was 
impeached before the House of Lords by the House 
of Commons on several charges Some of the most 
famous Bntish orators of the day, Burke, SJjendan 
and Fox, denounced Hastings m xery strong terms, 
but after 1 tnal of seven years he wa<! acqu tted 
Wiatea er might be tlic value of these charges igain^it 
lum it is admitted on all haijd> that he wa-; ont of the 
ablest of the British administrators in India, and that 
he estabbshed law and order m Bengal 

Pitts India Act introduces the second great 
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change into the Government of India — Dunng the 
latter part of the administration of Hastings Indian 
affairs received a great deal of attention from the 
British public and there was a feeling that the 
Governor General should be made directly responsible 
to the British Government itself and not simply to a 
trading company Accordingly a Bill to this effect was 
introduced into Parliament by Fo’C in 1783 but it was 
throw n out by the Lords In the nex-t year the famous 
prme minister Pitt brought forward a new India 
Bill which passed both the House and became law 
By it the Government of India was nominally left 
mthehandsof theDirectors of the East India Com 
pany but was practically vest dm a Board of Coitrol 
formed’ from the members of the Pnvy Council The 
President of the Board who was an important member 
of tlie Jfimstry was m effect a Secretary of State 
for India Thus the admimstration of the British 
possessions m India became a part of the general 
sjstera of the British Government 
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CHAPTER. U. 

India under the East India Company 
British Ascendency 

Lord ComwaUis becomes GoTcmor General with 
enlarged powers — Sir John Slacpherson acted .as 
Governor General for twenty months, and was 
succeeded in 17S6 by Lord ComvvaJis, who had 
served as a general in the Amencan War of Inde 
pendence Lord Cornwallis had a great ad\‘antage 
over Warren Hastings He had made it a condition 
of his acceptance of the office that the Goiemor 
General should h''nceforth be allowed to overrule 
his Counal in extreme cases His action therefore 
could not be hampered by the majority in the Counal 
in the same w’ay as was done in the case of Wairen 
Hastings Besides he enjoyed the confidence of 
the B itish inimstry , and as he was a good general, 
he was also made the commander in chief of the 
Bntish army in India 

Cornwallis reforms the Service and organises 
the Judicial System — Cornwallis introduced some 
very important reforms into the admimstration of 
India He searched out aU sources of offiaal corrup- 
tion and stopped them, while he increased the salanes 
of the officers in proportion to their duties and res- 
ponsibihUes He separated the functions of collectors 
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and judges, and set up separate civil courts in each 
distnct, with four general courts of appeal from 
any of which a final appeal lay to the S^dar Dew am 
Adalat of Calcutta The cnimnat cases were tned 
by civil judges in. rotation 

Cornwallis makes the Permanent Settlement 
of Bengal — The most important administrative 
refonn of ComwaUis was the Permanent Settlement land 
of the land revenue of Bengal Hastings' syst m of 
farmmg out Zamindanes to the highest bidder on 
temporary leases had ruined many old Zammdars 
The new, Zammdars often oppressed their ryots to 
meet the heavy demands of the Government, and 
even then were sometimes unable to pay the revenue 
agreed upon The amount actually reah«cd thus 
vaned from year to year To avoid the fluctuation 
and ensure punctual realisation of the revenue Sir 
Phihp Francis had recommended a permanent settle- 
ment \nih the Zammdars, and the same view was taken 
by the authonties at home In 1786, the Directors 
sent out instruction^ to make a settlement with tlic ceulemeilt 
Zammdars for a penod of ten years to be made per- 
manent, if it should work w ell In 1793, tlus settlement 
vas declared to be permanent by Lord Cornwallis 
By il, the propnetary nght in the soil was formaJlj' 
vested in the Zammdars, while Uie and revenue of 
Bengal, being fixed in perpetmty, ^vas plated on a 
stable basis 

The Permanent Settlement has conferred a great 
benefit upon Bengal It has created a local anstocracy, 
nch, powerful, and loyal, while it has improved the its 
cultivation and raised the value of land But unfor- 
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tunately it not only ignored whatever propnetary 
nght the ryots had in the land, but also made no 
provision foj th^r protection against the oppression 
of the Zanundars It was reserved for the future to 
find out these defect and take steps to remove them 
Cornwallis adopts the policy of a Balance of 
Power — Lord Comwalhs came out pledged to secure 
the peace of the country, and the pohcy that he 
adopted to ensure this object has been called the 
policy of a Balance of Poiver It meant a combination 
of states against any individual power that threatened 
to disturb the pubbe peace It was in accordance 
with this policy that Cornwallis went to war with 
Tipu Sultan, who had been steadily growing in 
power and ambition since the treaty of Mangalore 
Third Mysore War —In 1789, Tipu attacked 
the Raja of Travancore, who was an ally of the 
British Government Upon this, Cornwallis declared 
war against Tipu and formed an alhahee against lum 
with the other great powers viz , the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas The war lasted for three years and in the 
end, Tipu submitted A peace was concluded in 
1792, and Tipu had to pay a large sum of money as 
a war indemnity, and cede one half of his dominions 
to be equally dividcil among the allies ' 

Sir John Shore pursues the policy of Non*mterven* 
tion — Cornwallis left India in 1793, and was succeeded 
by Sir John Shore ’(afterwards Lord Teignmouth), 
an Indian cmhan, who had been mainly instrumental 
in effecting the land settlement of Bengal Sir 
John followed a pohty of Non-Intervention in the 
affairs of otlicr powers, and refused to help the Nizam, 
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when he was attacked by the Mahrattas The resiilt 
was that the Nizam was ignoimnously routed by the 
Mahrattas at Kharda and had to cede a large portion Batt le ot 
of his dominions to the victors • 

Lord Wellesley sees that a Balance of Power 
or Non-Intervention does not suit India Sir John 
embarked for England in 1798 His successor was 
Lord Mormngton better known as the Jlarquis of 
Wellesley The new Governor General was convinced 
that neither the pohcy of Non Inter\ention nor that 
of a Balance of Power was suited to the then political 
condition of the country The Indian chiefs were at 
that time'intent upon each other s rum and their own 
advancement and it could hardly be expected that 
they would join m any scheme to secure the peace of policies 

the country Several of them had moreover in their oj 

service battalions trained and commanded by French Non- 

officers who were known to be hostile to the Bntish 

Wellesley accordingly came to the conclusion that 
the interest of his masters as well as that of humamty 
demanded that the British power should be made 

paramount in India , 

And adopts the pohcy of British Supremacy 
with Subsidiary Alliances —WeUesley s policy was 
therefore a pohcy of Intenertion It led to the 
adoption of what has been called the Subsidiary 
System According to this system the native states 
were invited to surrender their pohtical independence System of 
to the Bntish in exchange for the promise of the Treaties'^ 
latter to protect them against all foreign enemies No 
state which would enter into such an alhance wath Terms of the 
the Bntish was to make any wars or carry on any 
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political transactions or like any foreigner into lU 
service, vvithout the consent of the Bniish Govern* 
ment The larger states were also required to keep 
a body of soMicrs commanded by Bntish officers and 
to cede certain temtones for its maintenance, while 
a tribute was demanded from the smaller states 
The Kiaam enters into the Subsidiary Alliance — 
Wellesley first addressed himself to the Nizam, 
the weakest of the three great native powers of tlie 
South The Nizam who had recently been defeated 
by the Mahrattas. and was therefore m great need 
of Bntisli protection, gladly accepted the terms 
oflered to him by the Governor General and entered 
into a subsidiary alliance with the BntishGovemment. 
This politic step not only saved the Niiam’s dominions 
from rum, but considerably enlarged their extent, 
as the Bntish power increased in Southern India 
The Last* Mysore War — Of the other two great 
powers, the Maliratta and Mysore, the latter at first 
seemed to be the more dangerous Tipu Sultan w as 
intnguing with the French and making preparations 
again to measure his strength with the Engh^i 
Wellesley saw that he must either induce Tipu to 
accept a subsidiary alliance or crush him As the 
first alternative failed, the second became necessary 
War was declared in 1799 and both the Nizam and 
the Mahrattas joined the English to fight against 
Tipu Senngapatam the capital of Tipu's kingdom 
was taken by storm, when Tipu died fighting bravely 
The central portion of his dominions was restored to 
the Hindu royal family whom Hyder had set aside , 
the rest was set apart for the English and their allies 
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The members of Tipu’s family were remo^wl to 
Vellore, wliere suitable pro\*ision was made for them • 
The Mahratta power tottenne — Tlie nevt power 
to be dealt with was the Mahratta *Tliough Uic 
Mahrattas had a\o\\cdlj joined Uic English m the 
war against Tipu, they rciUj entertained no friendly 
feeling towards tlicm Baji Rio, son of Righoba, 
had succeeded Madlm Rio Niriyan in the Peshwa- 
ship in 1795, but the conduct of Maliraita affaire was 
still m die hands of Nana ramins who firmlj opposed 
the introduction of tlie subsidiary sjstem into the 
Jfahratta state Tlie Mahratta power was, Jiowever, 
showing about this time unmistakable signs of a speedy 
dissolution Mutual discord and indi\adual ambition 
two mam causes of the fall of kingdoms— w ere 
already in evidence Eacli of the great Mahratta 
houses, of whicli Sindlua and Ifolkar \rcrc the chief, 
was trying to aggrandise itself at the expense of the 
others So long as Nana Eamavis lived and guidctl 
Mahratta affaire he managed somehow to liold the 
discordant elements together, and tlius averted the 
fill for the time being But the great statesman died 
in 1800, and "with him departed all the wisdom and 
moderation of tlie Mahratta Government” Deprived 
of his guidance, the Peshwa, Baji Rao II was not 
at all fitted to direct the Mahratta pohey at this cnsis 
Disorders at once broke out Sindhia got the upper 
hand at Poona and kept guard over the Peshwa But 
Holkar defeated the umted forces of Smdhia and 
Bajr Rao, and set up another Peshwa at Poona 

The Peshwa accepts the Subsidiary Alliance — 
After his defeat, Baji Rao fled for his hfe to Bassem, 
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and threw himself on the protection of the Enghsh 
On the last day of the year 1S02, he concluded at 
Bassein a subsidiary treaty tvith the British, on con- 
dition of be!ng restored to the Peshwaslup Thus 
at last, the avowed head of tlie llahrattas, who were 
now the only rivals of theBntish, became a feudatorj' 
of the British Government This event might be 
regarded as marking the establishment of the British 
as the acknowledged Paramount Power in India, but 
the headship of the Peshwa over the other great 
Mahratta houses was only nominal, and it could hardly 
be expected that these powerful famiUes would 3aeld 
theirindependence without a struggle The Gafekuar 
of Baroda, indeed, ‘entered into a subsidiary alliance 
with the Enghsh, but the othei chiefs were highly 
displeased at the conduct of Baji Rao, and showed no 
intention of following hts example 

The Second Mahratta War — E\en the Peshwa 
lumselfsoon repented of his hasty act, and immediate- 
ly after his restoration he secretly implored Sindhia 
and the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur to come and free him 
from the British yoke Accordingly these Jlahratta 
chiefs moved wth large forces to the rescue of Baji 
Rao The Second Mahratta War followed The 
British armies were led by the Governor General's 
brother. Sir Artner Wellesley (aftenvards the great 
Duke of Wellington) and General (afterwards Lord) 
Lake, who conducted the campaigns in the Deccan 
and in Hindusthan respectively In September, 
1803 Sir Arthur won a splendid victorj' over Sindhia's 
army at^Assaye, and in November he totally routed 
♦hm armi^ ♦lut ’^hioirfiu '^cu/ci 'd* 
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Argaum Meanwhile Lord Lahe captured DeUn and g^ptare ol 

Agra and destroyed the French battahons ot Sindhia 

at the battle ot Laswan The discomfited chiefs Laswari 

soon opened negotiations for peace The Bhons a 

had to cede to the Bntish the provinces of Onssa 

and Westerir Berar', while Sindhia had to give up 

the Doab between the Ganges and the Jumna, and theDoab 

most o£ his possessions in Rajputana and the Deccan, etc 


except his private hereditary estates 

Holkar was now the only chief that remained 
unsubdued He had been repeatedly invited by Sin- 
dhia and the Bhonsla to join them dunng the late w ar 
but preferred to hold aloof and cien expressed 
his gratification at the humihatioii ot his nval Sindhia 
He was more of a freebooter than a military chief. Holkir's 
and his predatory excursions spread general alarm ai i u e 
throughout Central India He not only plundered the 
protected allies of the Enghsh m Rajputana but even 
went so far as to demand cliauih from the Bntish 
Government The Governor General accordingly 
decided to crush him War was declared against lum 
in 1804 and General Lake invaded his terntones 
Holkar had some success at first, and almost succeeded Sapplcmcn- 
in destroying a division of the Bntisli army under ^jtuHolkan 
Colonel Monson , but in the end he was defeated by 
Lake, and took refuge in the Punjab In the course 
of the war, the Jat Raja of Bharatpur threw oH his 
aUegiance to the Enghsh and declared in favour of 
the Mahratta chief General Lake laid siege to the 
fort of Bharatpur, and though he failed to take it 
the Raja ’at last got alarmed and tendered his 
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Success of Welleslqr’s policy — The success of 
Wellesley s scheme was thus nearly complete The 
power of Mysore was broken, and the kingdom much 
reduced in exfent.was placed under a British nominee 
The Nizam, the Gaekwar, and the Rajput chiefs were 
faithful vassals of the British Raj The Peshwa, too, 
had acknowledged the Bntish over ordship The 
Bhonsla Sindhia and Holkar were humbled The 
Bnbsh Government had also exerased its right of 
control as Paramount Power by interfenng in the 
internal affairs and changing the administrations of 
some of the minor states to ensure better government 
In 1800, when a dispute arose in Tanjore between two 
nval claimants to thh throne, Wellesley secured peace 
by plaang the pnncipahty under British admimstra* 
tion In the ne\t year, the Carnatic was dealt with 
in a similar w ay, on the ground that its Naw ab had 
earned on a treasonable correspondence avith Tipu 
This was followed by tiie adjustment of affairs in 
Oudh The exactions of theNawabof Oud'hhad made 
him very unpopularamong his people, while lus forces 
had become utterly useless for defending th" country 
against the attacks of the restless Mahrattas As 
the defence of Oudh involved that of Bengal, Welles- 
ley induced the Nawab, in 1801, to reduce his worth- 
less army and to recei\ e instead a number of additional 
European troops, for whose maintenance the Nawab 
had to cede the distncts of Kora, Allahabad and 
Rohilkhand The contfolhng autlionty of the Bntish 
Goicmmcnt was thus exercised in almost all parts of 
India * 

JlWiW/eyV pahey onmsily abandontd bj fAe 
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\veli.esley’s policy abakdoned 


Directors —Yet the work was not wholly Crashed 
The hnnuhated Mahratta duets could ill brook the 
SQpremacy of the British, and were ready to 
themselves of any opportunity to recover their lost 
prestige and power So long as they were not totaUy 
crashed, trouble nught still be expected from them 
Had Wellesley remained in India for some time longer, 
he might have put an end to this source of danger, 
and thus brought his great policy to a triumphant 
conclusion But unfortunately the Court of Directors 
disapproved of this pohey of interference which was 
very expensive, and sent out Lord ComwaUis again 
in 1805 as Governor General, with express instructions 
to revert to the old pohey of Non Intervention, 
and to conahate the Mahratta chiefs by restoring 
their conquered terntones The result was t a 
the peace w hicli WeUesley wished to secure was delayed 
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Lord Coinwalhs (again) and Sir George Barlow - 
Lord Cornwallis arrived in India in a very weak 
state of health and died shortly after at Ghazipur 
Sir George Barlow, the senior member of the Council, conmallia. 
succeeded Comwalhs, and pursued, hkc him, the 
pohey of Non-Intervention, according to the wish 
of the Court of Directors Peace was made with 
Holkar on more favourable terms than that chief could 
ever have expected, while the British protection vras 
wthdrawn from the Rajput states, which were t us Khan, 

left at the mercy of the Mahtattas and Amir Khan 
an Afghan leader of freebooters and founder of the 


pnnapahty of Tonk 

Earl of Minto— Lord Minto succeeded Barlow 
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in 1807. He, too, followed as a nilc the policy of 
Non Intervention, obedient to the 'wishes of the 
Directors at home The result was that Western 
and Central 3«dia presented a scene of rapine violence 
and disorder of every kind Raj putana i\ as convulsed 
by a domestic struggle bctuccn Jaipur and Jodhpur, 
in which neatly all the Rajput clucfs took part 
The cause of the quarrel was a beautiful Rajput 
princess Knslina Kuman bj name She was the 
daughter of the Rana of Udaipur who had betrothed 
her to the chief of Jodhpur But the latter died and 
his successor claimed the hand of the pnncc^s on the 
ground that her betrothal had rcallj been to the 
Jodhpur Raj, of which he was the present owner 
But the Raja of Jaipur also wanted to marrj her 
The result was a war between the nval claimants 
This opportunity was turned to account by Amir 
Khan, who with Iws organised horde of bandits went 
from one side to the other and, under the pretence of 
helping the combatants, desolated their states for lus 
own benefit At last the Afghan freebooter made 
the wicked suggestion that the only w ay to rc-estab 
hsh peace was to do away with the innocent princess 
The Rana was weak enough to agree to the infamous 
proposal and himself lianded over a cup of poision to 
his daughter The latter with self saenfiemg spint, 
charactenstic of her race at once drank off the fatal 
potion m order to save her country ffora the temble 
mi'enes which had been brought on by the aMl war 
Inegular bands o! freebooters known as Pindansf, 
who'^e depredations bad been so long confined to 
Malwa and Rajputana now extended theirTaids into 
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the Deccan They welcomed to their ranks the law- 
less men of all India withont distinction of caste or 
creed and became a terror to those parts of the 
country which they visited 

Lord Minto, ho\^ever, departed from the pohcy 
of Nonintervention on two occasions, once to 
restore order in Bundelkhand, the petty chiefs of 
which had grown very turbulent, and at another 
time to protect Nagpur against the invasion of the 
freebooter Amir Khan In both cases, his operations 
ere successful 

Mmto extends the foreign relations of British 
India— At this time a war was going on between 
Great Britain and Napoleon Bonaparte, emperor of 
France and the French ships of war were harassing 
the commerce ot the East India Company Besi 
in 1807 Napoleon sent an embassy to Persia, which 
resulted in the establishment of French influence 
m that country To check the progress of the French 
m the East, Lord Mmto sent an expedition to Mauntius 
(the chief naval station of the French in the Indian 
seas) which took possession of the island To counter- 
act French inflnence in Persia the Governor-General 
opened negotiations with the kingdoms t a ay 
near the north western frontier of the Bntish Indian 
territories -Embassies were accoidingly sent by him 
to the Punjab, Sind, Afghamstan and Persia, 

Revival of the Sikhs under Ranjit Smgh — 
The most important of these kingdoms was that of 
the Sikhs in the Punjab, who vrere fast growing 
powerful under their great chief, Ranjit Singh. We 
have seen how the Sikhs, after the death ot their 
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leader, Banda formed themselves into small bands 
called Mtsls, and continued to resist their persecutors, 
the Muhammadans They came ior a time under 
Ahmad Shah Abdah, when that chief conquered the 
Struggles Punjab but after the third battle of Pampat, when 

Sskits and Ahmad Shah Abdah returned to Afghanistan, the 

Sikhs rose and made themselves masters of nearly 
the whole province To strengthen themselves they 
built a large number of forts, and began to avenge 
their wrongs on the Musalmans with great cruelty 
When Ahmad Shah heard this, he sent his general to 
the Punjab, but the Sikhs defeated him (1762) 
Ahmad returned again and again to the Punjab to 
pumsh the rebels, but on his approach the Sikhs w ould 
retire to their forts, only to come back and recover 
their position as'soon as the Afghan chief would turn 
his back Thus they remained practically masters of 
the Punjab But unfortunately the Mtsh were 
disunited amongst themselves, and often earned on 
war against one another It was reserved for Ranjit 
Ran)»t Singh who was the leader of one of these Mts^s, to 

Lion^jf* the most oi them into a pow erful SiUi Confederacy 

Punjab Ranjit was bom m 1780, and wa« mqde governor of 
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In 1808 Lord Mmto sent Mr Metcalfe (afterwards 
Sir Charles and Lord Metcalfe) on, an embassy to 
Ranjit to settle this affair as well as to establish 
amicable relations with that chief \ treaty was 
concluded, by which Ranjit bound himself to remain 
fnendly to the Bntish Government and not to en 
croach upon the nghts of the Cis-Suttej states which 
now came under the Bntish protection To the 
credit of the Sikh chief be it said, that he remained 
true to his promise as long as he lived 

Lord Hastings departs from the policy of Non- 
Intervention — Lord Mmto left India in 1813 and 
was succeeded by the Earl of Moira, better known 
by his later title of Marquis of Hastings On lum 
fell the task of undbing the mischiefs that had resulted 
from the non intervention pobcy of his predecessors, 
and this involved him in three great wars 

The Nepal War— -The first war he had to wage 
was the Nepal War The Gurkhas, who had estab- 
hshed their sovereignty in Nepal about 1768, had 
for some t'me past been encroaching on the Bntish 
temtones to the south of their kingdom Lord 
Mmto had remonstrated with them in vain, and no 
other alternative was left to Hastings than to compel 
them to come to terms by force of arms War was 
accordingly declared in 1814 The whole Gurkha 
army did not exceed 12,000 men and had no artillery, 
yet they fought ivith great valour, and successfully 
opposed ffie Bntish advance for some time But 
at last General Ochterlony captured their hill forts 
and approached their capital The Gurkhas were 
thus forced to sue for peace 1 By the treaty of Sagauh 
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leader, Banda, formed themselves into small bands 
called Mtsls, and continued to resist their persecutors, 
the Muhammadans They came ior a time under 
Ahmad Shah Abdah, when that chief conquered the 
betwee'^the after the third bat|:le of Panipat, when 

Sikhs and Ahmad Shah Abdah returned to Afghamstan. the 
Abdab Sikhs rose and made themselves masters of nearly 
the whole province To strengthen themselves they 
built a large number of forts, and began to a\enge 
their wrongs on the Musalmans with great cruelty 
When Ahmad Shah heard this, he sent his general to 
the Punjab, but the Sikhs defeated him (1762) 
Ahmad returned again and again to the Punjab to 
punish the rebels, but on his approach the Sikhs would 
retire to their forts, only to come back and recover 
their position as soon as the Afghan, chief would turn 
his back Thus they remained practically masters of 
the Punjab But unfortunately the Mtsls were 
disunited amongst themselves, and often earned on 
war ag&inst one another It was reserved for Ranjit 

sS\he 

Lion of tL into a powerful Sikh Confederacy 

Punjab Ranjit was bom m 1780. and was made governor of 
Lahore by the Afghan king, when he was on ly nineteen 
yearn old In 1801. he assumed independence 
and began to com money m his own name He 
drilled and organised the Khalsa army, intq which 
KhaUa fie infused a new spmt of enthusiasm, and rapidly 
■™y conquered Kashmir and all the Sikh states that lay to 

the vest of the Sutlej The Sikh states to the east of 
that nver. however, refused aUegiance to him, and 
sought the protection of the Bntish Government. 
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In 1808 Lord Minto sent Mr Metcalfe (afterwards 
Sir Charles and Lord Metcalfe) on an embassy to 
Ranjit to settle this affair as well as to estabhsh 
amicable relations with that chief X treaty was 
concluded by which Ranjit bound himself to remain 
fnendly to the British Government and not to en 
croach upon the rights of the Cis Sutlej states which 
now came under the British protection To the 
credit of the Sikh chief be it said that he remained 
true to hts promise as long as he lived 

Lord Hasting departs from the pohcy of Non 
Intervention — ^Lord Minto left India in 1813 and 
was succeeded by the Carl of Moira» better known 
by his later title of Marquis of Hastings On him 
fell the task of undhing the mischiefs that had resulted 
from the non intervention policy of his predecessors 
and this involved him m three great wars 

The Nepal War — The first war he had to wage 
w IS the Nepal War The Gurkhas who had estab 
hshed their sovereignty m Nepal about 1768 had 
for some tme past been encroaching on the Bntish 
temtones to the south of their kingdom Lord 
Minto had remonstrated with them in vain and no 
other alternative was left to Hastings than to compel 
them to come to terms by force of arms War w as 
accordingly declared in 1814 Tlic whole Gurkha 
array did not exceed 12 000 men and had no artillery 
>et they fought with great valour and succcssfullv 
opposed the British adNomcc for some time But 
at last General Ochterlony captured their hill forts 
and approaclied their capital The Gurkhas were 
thus forced to sue for peace By the treaty of Sagauh 
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^i8i6), the temtones of Nepal were reduced to their 
present dimensions and the Enghsh obtained the 
territory which now embraces the hill stations of 
Simla, Nairn 1 al and Mussooree 

The Pindari war — Lord Hastings now turned 
his attention to the Pindans Some of their leadem 
the most noted amongwhom were Chitoo and Kanm, 
had become very powerful , their outrage and violence 
could no longer be tolerated and peace of the country 
required their immediate suppression To crush 
them Hastings collected one of the strongest Bntish 
armies ever seen m India The Pindans were simul 
taneously attacked from the north and the south 
and were utterly crushed (1817) ^^any, however, 
threw themselves on the mercy of the Bntish Govern 
ment, and settled down as peaceful cultivators 

The Last Mahratta War — In the same year in 
which the Pindans were crushed the JIahratta powers 
the Peshwa, the Bhonsla and Holkar, again rose 
against the British TJie Peshwa. Baji Rao, had 
never been content under the terms imposed upon 
him by the treaty of Bassem, and had been trying 
ever since to free himself from the yoke Failing to 
bnng to a better mind Lord Hastings compelled him 
to sgn a new treaty m 1817. by which his power 
was still more curtailed This treaty exasperated 
him, and he prepared to make war on the Bntish 
Government The Bntish Resident at Poona, the 
Hon ble Mountstuart Elphmstone, discovenng some 
thing of what was going on. witlidrcw to Kirki, whitlier 
he had ordered up a Bntish regiment from Bombay 
Tlie Peshwa attacked him there in November, 1817, 
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but was dnven oS He fled from Poona, but being hotly 
pursued and again defeated, was at last forced to sur 
render to the British (i8i8) A few days after Baji Rao's 
defeat at Kirki, Appa Saheb who hjd usurped the 
throne of Nagpur, attacked the British Resident at his 
court who hved at Sitabaldi But the place was gal- 
lantly defended by the Bntish sepoys against enormous 
odds, and aU the hopes of Appa Saheb were frustrated 
Holkar s troops had also been induced by the Peshwa s 
agents to inarch against the Bntish But they were 
totally defeated at Mehidpur in December, 1817 

Results of the Last Mahratta War — Thus in two 
months, the Mahratta power was completely broken 
The donumons of the Peshwa were annexed to the 
Bntish empire, and Baji Rao was allowed to retire to 
Bithur, near Cawnpur, on a yearly pension of 8 lakhs 
of rupees Appa Saheb, after vanous turns of fortune 
died in obscunty An infant of the Bhonsla family 
w as set on the throne of Nagpur, but the admimstra- 
tion was placed under the Bnti<h Resident Holkar 
entered into a subsidiary aUiance with the Bntish 
and abandoned all claims upon the Rajput states 
Lord Hastings completes the work of Wellesley 
the Bntish Power becomes Paramount — ^Thus was 
completed the work that Wellesley had been forced 
to leaM. unfimshed The campaigns of 1817 18 
crushed the Mahratta and the Pindan powers, and 
thus removed the last obstacles in the way of the 
Bntish suzerainty in India Henceforth the Bntish 
bccsciu’ acArrawi’ecfguii nctrfets of India., and 
there remained no other po^\e^, either European 
or native, to quesbon their dominant authority. 
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Consolidation of British power in India 
What policy is adopted after the establishment 
of the British suzerainty — The tnumphs of Lord 
Hastings were followed by p'»ace throughout India 
Measures of nothing now remained but to consolidate the 

consoii empire This work of consolidation meant, first the 
j crushing and destroying of all germs of future trouble 

[ and disaffection mthin the country and secondly, the 

preventing of dangers from without The first object 
could be attained chiefly by elevating the moral and 
inlellectual character of the people by reforming 
abuses in the administration and by suppressing the 
mutinous spirit while the second object could be 
gained pnncipally by strengthening the frontiers and 
the military defences of the country The policy of all 
the subsequent Governors General has been directed 
towards the attainment of these two ends 

Lord Amherst — Onthedepartureof Lord Hastings 
in 1823 Mr Adam senior member of the Council 
acted as Governor General till the arrival of Earl 
Amherst <;cvcn montlis after TIic most important 
events in the administration of Lord Amherst were 
,a vsar with the frontier Kingdom of Burma and the 
capture of Bharalpur 

The first Burmese war — In the middle of the 
eighteenth century an adventurer from Pegu called 
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Alompra, founded a powerful dynasty at Ava, which, 
after having subjugated the whole of Burma and 
conquered the independent kingdom of Assam, 
began to encroach upon the Bntish terntones The 
remonstrances of the British were treated with 
scorn by the king of Burma, and Lord Amherst was 
at last forced to declare war against him The 
war lasted from 1824 to 1826, and caused heavy 
loss to the Bntish in men and money on account 
of the natural difficulties and unhealthy Climate 
of the country At last the king of Burma was 
forced to come to terms He signed a treaty at 
Yandabu in 1826 by which he ceded to the Bntish 
Assam, Arakan and Tenassenm and agreed to pay 
a crore of rupees towards the expenses of the war 
Capture of Bharatpur — In 1825 the Raja of 
Bharatpur died, and his infant son was recognised 
Raja by the Bntish Government But a cousin 
of the infant set him aside, and seized the throne 
Lord Combermere, who was sent by Lord Amherst 
against the usurper, stormed the hitherto impregnable 
fort of Bharatpur in January' 1826 and reinstated the 
deposed pnnee The capture of tlus strong tort 
(which they had failed to take in 1805) greatly in- 
creased the prestige of the Bntish arms in the eyes 
of the native pnnees and people 

Lord William Bentmek's Victories are Victories 
of Peace — Lord Amherst left Calcutta in February, 
1828 and his successor Lord Wilham Bentinck, 
am\edmthe July follmvmgjMr Butte^^^o^th Bayley, 
senior member of the Counal, acting as Governor 
General in the meanwhile In Bentinck, India 
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found a ruler 'who never forgot that the end of 
government is the welfare of the governed " His 
admimstration was not marked by any of those 
bnlliant victories which had distinguished the rule 
of some of his predecessors Indeed no wars now 
remained to be fought, and Bentinck was free to 
carry out those social and admimstrative reforms 
which ha\ e made his name so dear to us 

The benefits o! the British Rule extended to 
Cachar, Coorg and Mysore — ^The only instances 
of terntonal acquisition during Lord Bentinck’s 
incumbency were the annexations of the small 
pnncipalities of Cachar and Coorg, the former in 
1830. and the latter in 1834 The people of Cachar 
accepted the Bntish rule of their own accord, wlule 
Coorg was placed under the Bntish adnumstration 
to save its people from the frightful misrule of its 
Raja Bentmck was also compelled to interfere in 
the affairs of Mysore, which had fallen into great 
disorder on account of the wasteful extravagance of 
Its Raja The Raja was pensioned off m 1831, and 
the state was managed by Bntish officers tiU i8Sr 
when it was restored to native rule 

Bentinck’s soual reforms — ^Bentmck tned not 
only to better the administration of the country, but 
also to efiect the social and intellectual advancement 
of the people One of his most famous measures w as 
the abolition of tlie Sait nte Sah means a chaste 
wife. The term is speahcally applied to the woman 
who burns herself on the funeral pyre of her deceased 
husband. Tlus practice of self immolation had been 
in vogue among Hindu widows for a very long time, 
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and a number of them died xn this way every year. 
In 1829, Lord William Bentinck prohibited the 
custom and declared it to be a cnminaJ offence to 
aid and abet a Sail In the same ye^r he appointed 
Major Sleeman as Commissioner for the extirpation 
of the Thugs TJiese were a fraternity of assassins 
who travelled in bands, disguised as merchants or 
pilgnms, and strangled and robbed travellers, when- 
ever they got an opportawty The eSorts oi Sleeman 
Were attended with brilliant success and the Thugs 
were gradually exterminated from the whole country 
Lord Bentinck also sought to reclaim some of the 
Wild races of India The Khonds of the Madras 
Presidency used to offer human sacrifices to the 
Earth Goddess Bentinck graduallyput a stop to 
the cruel nte and brought them under the influence 
of Bntish civihsation The Kols of Western Bengal 
were placed under a speaal Commissioner and became 
by degrees law abiding and prosperous 

Bentinck's administrative reforms — ^The ad 
imnistrative reforms of Bentinck were no less import- 
ant He reduced the avil and military expenditure, 
remodelled some of the laws, and made a revenue 
settlement of the United Provinces He introduced 
many improvements m judicial procedure and directed 
that henceforth the Vernaculars were to be used 
in judicial proceedings instead of Persian 

Another memorable act of Bentinck was the admis 
Sion of Indians into the hi^er ranks of the pubhc 
service Hitherto it had been, the policy of the 
Government not to entrust the Indians with any 
responsible pubhc employment But in 1831 Bentmck 
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broke through the old poUcy, and appointed Indian 
judges with junsdiction over civil suits Since then 
there has been a steady increase of Indian officials 
m almost everyedepartment of the state and the 
satisfactory conduct of these officials has amply justi 
fled the wisdom of this liberal measure 

Western education begins to spread among the 
people —The success of the measure was greatly 
due to the new educational pohey which Bentinck 
adopted in 1835 and which, by imparting higher 
education to the people, made them fitter to discharge 
any responsible duties entrusted to them The 
earUest movement of the Government for the spread 
of education among the people dates from the year 
1813 when It was decided that a lakh of rupees should 
be set apart every year for the advancement of learn- 
ing In 1816, during the admimstration of Lord 
Hastings, the renowned educationist, David Hare, 
with the help of the great reformer Raja Rammohan 
Ray (the founder of the Brahma Samaj), started 
the Hindu College at Calcutta to teach English 
literature and Western science to Hindu boys About 
this time three great missionanes, Carey, Marshman 
and Ward established a college and a pnntmg press 
at Serampur, and in 1818 issued a vernacular neus- 
paper called Samachar Darpan Early m the ad- 
ministration of Lord Bentinck, Alexander Duff was 
sent to Calcuttaby the General Assembly of the Churdi 
of Scotland, and in 1830 this distinguished scliolar and 
missionary established the General Assembly's Institu- 
tion for imparting tlic highest form of knowledge, 
including instruction through the mwlium of the 
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English language The Government however had 

not yet recognised English as the best medium for 

educating Indian boys But liking for that language 

was daily growing among the people and the question 

was pressed earnestly on the attention of the Govern 

ment Two hostile parties arose the Onentahsts Onentalists 

advocating the cause of Oriental languages and Angli^ta 

the Anghcists favouring Western education through 

the EngUsh language The famous author Lord 

Macaulay, who had come to India as the Legal Member 

of the Council and who was the President of the 

Board of Education about this time threw his whole 

weight on the side of latter and in 1835 Lord William 

Bentinck decided that the Government would hence 

forth spend the funds appropriated to education 

for the promotion of Western learning among the 

people In the same year the Medical College of Medical 

Calcutta was founded to teach the science of medicine 

as it was taught in Europe 

The Company s Monopoly of the Eastern Trade 
abolished — ^The East India Company s Charter had Renewal of 
been renewed last in 1813 when the Company ivas 
deprived of its monopoly of trade with India though *®33 
the trade to China w as still left in its hands As this 
Charter was to expire in 1834 a new Charter was 
granted in 1833 by which the Company was compelled 
to give up Its China trade also From this time the 
Court of Directors became a body of admin strators 
only, and thus could devote their whole attention to 
CbftQrtyminnuiA *^116 uoaiftry 

Sir Charie> M-tcalfe — Lord Wiham Bentinck 
left India in 1835 and was succeeded bj Sir Charles 
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Metcalfe who acted as provisional Governor General 
till the amval of Lord Auckand in 1836 Sir Charles’ 
short tenure of office is memorable on account of the 
complete freedom he granted to the press in India 
Lord Auckland seeks to establish influence m 
Afghanistan as a check to I^ussian advance — 
The reforms of Lord Wilham Bentinck greatlv 
strengthened the British rule in India bv securing 
peace and good order througliout the country But 
the attention of the Government was soon dra^vn to 
affairs in Central A-ia where the Russians had been 
for some time steadily increasing their power and influ 
ence This was taken by some British pohticians as a 
menace to the safety of the British Indian empire 
It was therefore thought necessary to estabhsh fnendly 
relations with states Ijing about the north western 
frontier in order that they might serte as bulwarks 
against the approach of Russia As a result of Lord 
Minto s negotiations Ran]it Singh of the Punjab and 
the Muhammadan rulers of Sind called Amirs were 
in affiance with the Bntish But Afghanistan was no 
longer under Shah Shuja the Duram Chief to whom 
Lord Minto had sent his embasst He was now a 
refugee at Ludhiana under Bntish protection ^d the 
throne of Kabul was occupied by Dost Muhammad the 
head of the powerful Barakzai tnbe Lord Auckland 
s“nt an envoy to Dost Muhammad in 1837 The 
Afghan chief seemed to be will ng to promise the 
British everythingif only the latter would help him to 
recover Peshawar wl icli had been taken from him by 
Eaajit Singh ButasRanjitwas a fner^, the Bntish 
Government did not think it proper to interfere in the 
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matter The result was that the British envoy had 
to return unsucce^ful, while a Russian nussion was 
Cordially entertained by Dost Muhammad Lord Auck- 
land, therefore, resolved to depose Dost Muhammad 
and restore Shah Shuja to the throne of his an 
cestors * 

The first campaign against the Afghans is 
followed by a disaster — ^War was accordingly declar- 
ed in 1838 Dost Muhammad surrendered after 
a brave struggle, and w as sent as a state prisoner to 
Calcutta Shah Shuja was set up in his place, and a 
Bntish force remained in Afghamstan to restore order 
But the Afghans could ill brook the domination of a 
ruler who was thrust upon them by the arms of the 
English whomtheyhated Therewasansingin 1841 
and the Bntish political agent at Kabul was assa- 
ssinated The rebels, headed by Akbar Khan, son of 
Dost Muhammad, gradually increased in number, till 
the whole nation seemed to be up in arms At this 
cnsis, the Bntish officers at Kabul thought it proper to 
lea\e the place, and in January, 1842. the Bntish 
troops set off to make their way, as best they could, 
back to India Jlie bitter cold of the snowy defiles 
through which their path lay and the constant 
attacks of tlie feroaous Afghans, who hovered round, 
made this march a most disastrous one There was 
but one survivor who struggled through, besides a 
f<nv, who were taken pnsoncrs by the Afghans, out 
of an army (including followers) of more than 
15 000 men 

Lord Ellenborough brings the Afghan War to a 
successful close — Shortlv after this temble disaster. 
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Lord Auckland was rdieved by Lord Ellenborougb, 
who despatched a second anny to Afghanistan to 
retneveBntish honour Kabul was soon re occupied, 
Its great bazartvas blown up, and the Bnttsh pnsonere 
Were rescued After this, the British troops with- 
drew from Aighamstan, leaving* Dost Muhammad 
to be its ruler again Shah Shuja had already been 
murdered by the rebels 

Smd annexed — Shortly after the close of the 
Afghan War, it was decided to punish the Amirs of 
Sind, who had been found guilty of corresponding 
With the enemies of the Bntish (though the evidence 
on which they were condemned has been considered 
insufficient by many competent judges) In 1843, the 
Sind troops were twice defeated by Sir Charles 
Napier at Miam and at Haidarabad, and Sind was 
anne\ed to the Bombay Presidency 

The Gwahot War — In the same year, contest 
for the guardianship of the ruling Sindhia, who was 
then a minor, called for Bntish interference at 
Gwalior The Gwahor army opposed the advance of 
the Bntish, but was defeated at the battles of Maha 
rajpur and Punmar A treaty was concluded by 
which the regency was entrusted to a council, the 
troops of Sindlua were reduced, and a subsidiary 
army, disciphned by Bntish officers, was created, 
under the name o! the Gwahor Contingent 

Lord Hardinge — In 2844, Lord Ellenborough 
was succeeded by Sir Henry (aftenvards Lord) 
Hardinge, a veteran w amor who had fought in the war 
against Najiolcon Bonajiarte and had lost an arm 
Under him, the Bnti^ were first drawn info war 
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ulth the one remaimng great native power in India, 
vtz , the Sikhs 

The First Sikh War — The great Ranjit Singh 
died in 1839, and there remained no* one in the 
Punjab capable of controlling the powerful Khalsa 
army he had orgameed The army had the upper 
hand in everything and a senes of murders and 
atrocities followed, too homble to dwell upon At 
last, Dulip Singh, the youngest son of Ranjit, was 
placed on the throne, under the regency of his mother 
But the army grew more and more unruly, and their 
increasing demands could not be satisfied Just to 
get nd of them, the Regent at length ordered them to 
iniade the Bntish tern tones Tlie Sikh army, accord- 
ingly crossed the Sutlej m December, 1845, and the 
First Sikh War begin The Bntish army was under 
the Commander-in-Cliief Sir Hugh Gough, who was 
accompanied by the Governor General Within a 
short time, four battles were fought at Mudki, Feroz 
Shih, Ahwal, and Sobraon On each occasion both 
sides lost heavily, but the Bntisli came off victonous, 
and in their list victory the Sikhs were dnven across 
the Sutlej, and tlic Punjab lay at the mercy' of the 
Metors Tlie Bntish now pushed on to Lahore and 
dictated a treaty to 'the Sikh Government (January, 
1846) Duhp Singh was recognised as Maharaja the 
Sikh army was cut down, and the land between the 
Boas and the Sutlej (called the Jalandhar Doab) 
"as annexed by the British A crore and a half 
rupees was demanded by the Bntish as an 
indemnity for the expense of the war But as 
Ihe Sikh Government was not in a position to pay 
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more than haif a crore, Golab Singh. Governor of 
Kashmir, agreed to pay the rest, provided he was 
recogmsed as the independent sovereign of Kashmir 
His offer was accepted, and Kaohnur again became a 
separate kingdom At the request at the Sikh 
Government, a British force was left at Lahore for 
the protection of the boy Maharaja Hardinge and 
Gough were both raised to the peerage for their 
gallant services 

Lord Dalhousie one of the greatest rulers of 
India — Hardinge left India In 1848 and was succeed- 
ed by Lord Dalhousie, one of the greatest of the 
British rulers of India Like Bentmck, Dalhousie 
set his heart upon improving the moral and matenal 
condition of the Indian people, and hke Bentmck, too, 
he achieved grand success in this direction Every 
branch of the admirastration felt the influence of his 
reforming hand The opening of tie great Ganges 
Canal, the inauguration of the Railway and the 
Electnc Telegraph, introduction of the Half anna 
Postage system, and the organisation of the Pubhc 
Works Department, which have done so much in the 
way of facilitating agncuUure, commerce, and com- 
munication by covering the country ivith a net work 
of roads and canals, are some of the works of this 
great administrator, for which his memory >yill be 
ever gratefully chetidied by every Indian But 
unfortunately he could not devote his undivided 
attention to these measures of peace He was com- 
pelled, against his will, to engage in two wars and 
adopt a Pohey of Annexation 

The Second Sikh War — .The first war that be 
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had to wage was the Second Sikh War, which broke 
out shortly after his arrival Discontent had been 
seething beneath the surface for sometime past in 
the Punjab The Queen Mother had been intnguing 
against the Bntish, while the disbanded Sikh soldiery 
had been burmng with a desire to he revenged upon 
their victors The rebelhon of Mulraj, governor of 
Multan, who treacherously murdered two British 
ofhcets in April 1848. served as the spark to set 
the whole country in a conflagration While the 
Bntish were besieging Multan, Sher Singh, the 

Sikh general who had been sent by the Sikh Govern- 
ment to CO operate with them openly joined the 
rebels But Multan surrendered in January, 1849, 
and Mulraj was taken prisoner A few days after, a 
sangmnary battle was fought at Chihanwala between 
Sher Singh and Lord Gough, in which the Bntish 
sustained a heavy loss But shortly after this disaster 
Lord Gough obtained a decisive victory in the battle 
of Gujarat, and the Sikh army was totaUy destroyed 
On the apth March Lord Dalhousie issued a pro 
cUmaUon, annexing the Punjab to the Bntish do- 
mimons Maharaja Dnhp Singh was granted a 
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The Second Burmese War-Lord Dalhonsie 
was also forced to declare war against the king 
of Burma, who ill used the Bntish merchants and 
insulted the Bntish officer who was sent to remon- 
strate The war broke out in 1852, and after a 
few months’ fighting, the Butmans bought peace by 
the cession of the province of Pegu. 

Dalhousie adopts a pobey of Annexabon to 
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secure Good Rule to the CoTerned — IJc^idts tlicK 
iwo anncxaitons which were tc^uUs o( war other 
nJ Jjljonsutrc iliormih lo fht 1 nipitcby Dsihaii^tc 
Tlus he <li<i With tilt intention of «^unnq good 
guNtnunent to iht Bo\trnc<l He wxs conMnetd 
that the ilntidi ru! wxs iKttfr for the piopic of 
Indn than iht <jo\tmmc«t of tht native pnncca 
He would not therefore htdipanj fair opjxirtunit) 
to sulfslilult th Hritidi adminislntion in I lice of 
the niti\L In the cate of native staled crtiltal hj 
tliL Hniidi Goiemmcnl hr woull not nWftf»2c the 
light nf an adopievl *«>n to Mitctttf to Vh govern 
inent thoucU he would allow him to inhtnl the 
pm lie propertj of his adoptive father In all such 
eases the state must he Jicld lap-vc to the IJnlish 
OovcrnnKUl Tlit Kaja of Satara died without a son 
in 15^*5 His death bed adoption wav a'nic and 
till, state was brought under Iinti«h rule In 1836 
Jhan^i and Nagpur were incorpontcd with t e 
Bntish terntones m a similar \vaj on tlie failure of 
natural heirs 

"The Jsiyam )nd to paj certain subsidies for the 
maintenance of the Contingent I orcc wjuch he had 
to keep for the Bnlidi service But he c uid not 
pa} his dues rcgolarl} and the arrears amounted 
to man} laklis of rupees As a vccurit} for punctual 
pa}rnent in fniwc the Niram made over Benr to 
the Bntish Government in 18^3 

Oudh was annexed m 1S5G The Nawalis of 
Oudh though loyal to the Bntish Government had. 
been for a long time guilty of misrule and oppression 
” ‘‘i vjaTnmgS had been useless and at last 
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dalhousie's reforms 

Dalhousie thought it to be his solemn duty to put 
a slop to the sufferings of the people of Oudh by AWaOo, 
placing them under direct Bntish rule This was 
done by proclamation, and a hberal,pension uas 
granted to Wajid Ah, the last Nawab of Oudh Waiid Ah. 

Dalhousie abolishes certain pensions and 
titles —Dalhousie apphed his doctrine of ‘ absorp 
tion by lapse” to certain pensions, winch were bur- 
dens upon the public treasury Bap Rao, the 
er Peshwa, enjoyed his large pension till his death 
in 1835, but after his death, the claim of his adopted j,,, jj,,. 
son, Nana Shahcb, to the pension was rejected In Peihwa 
the same year, the titular Nawab of the Carnatic 
and the titular Raja of Tanjore died without heirs, 
and Dalliousie declared their titles and pensions to 
be e\tinct with them 

Material and Intellectual progress of the country 
under Dalhousie —But however engrossed he might 
be by these ve^ed political questions, Lord Dalhousie 
never, for a moment, lost sight of the great aim of 
his admimstration.-the moral and inteUectual eleva- 
tion and the material progress of the people entrusted ^ 

to his care The same year 1853. which saw so many 
annexations, also mtnessed the introduction of his 
great measures of public utility, vtz , the Railway, 
the Telegraph, and the Cheap Postage He took 
a keen interest in the education of the Indian people, g|Hune 
and at tlie suggestion of Mr Bethune, the Legal 
Member of the Council and the founder of the girls 
school in Calcutta called after his name, officially 
recognised the importance of female education in this 
country. In 1834, he rec&ved the. celebrated Des- 
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patch from England, which contained a scheme of 
education for all India on a wide and comprehensive 
basis It suggested the establishment of schools and 
colleges of a ^gher character, the foundation of a 
Umversity at eat^ Presidency, and the mtroducbon 
of the system of grants in aid to.all schools without 
regard to caste or creed Lord Dalhousie immediate- 
ly tooh steps to carry out the scheme, and organised 
a distinct Department of Pubhc Instruction inth a 
Director at its head 

The Company's Charter renewed for the last 
time — ^The Charter of the East India Company was 
renewed for the last time in 1853, not for any definite 
penod, but only for so long as the Parhament should 
think fit Under the new arrangements, Bengal was 
created a separate goiemmcnt under a Lieutenant* 
Governor, thus rehcving the Go\ emor-General from 
a large amount of his work In the place of nomina- 
tion, the healthy pnnaple of competitive examina- 
tions for admission into the Civil Service of India 
was now adopted 

Lord Canning — Lord Dalhousie left India m 1856, 
utterly broken down by the incessant toils of his eight 
jears' administration m this ^country Die next 
Gov emor General was Lord Canning His adminis- 
tration is memorable for the Sepoy mutiny, — the 
greatest revolt that ever tlireatened the Bntish power 
in India 

What led to the Sepoy Mutiny — However 
quiet and peaceful things might appear outwardly at 
the time of tlic amval of Lord Canmng, one who 
looked deeper could detect a wide-spread teehng of 
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discontent among the sepoys, speaally among those of 
Bengal The Bengal sepoys were mainly composed 
of high caste Hindus who were very sensitive on 
everything that concerned their cas?e or rehgion 
During the second Burmese War, a body of these 
sepojs refused to go to Burma by sea and this sort of 
insubordination was by no means unfrequent In 
1856 the Government passed an order to the effect 
that in future no recruit was to be taken who would 
not go wherever he should be ordered This created 
an impression that the Government was no longer 
going td*' respect the caste or the prejudices of the 
people Whispers went round that the intention of 
the English was to convert the inhabitants wholesale 
to Chnstianity The improvements that had been 
recently introduced, such as the construction of 
railway and telegraph lines and the spread of English 
education probably served to confirm this suspicion 
in the minds of the uneducated and the umntelligent 
There was no want of designing men to fan the 
flame Men who had any gnevance, real or supposed, 
against the British Government seized upon this 
opportunity to revenge themselves Among these 
men were some of those who had been deprived of 
their states or pensions by the annexation pohey 
of Dalhousie Nana Saheb the adopted son of Baji 
Eao IS said to hav e sent emissanes to various parts of 
Northern India to spread disaffection while the 
discharged soldiers of the pensioned Nawab of Oudh 
''ere naturally watching an opportumty to create 
disturbances An impetus was further given to the 
spirit of rebelUon by a current prophecy, which 
16 - -5 
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issigiiwl onlj a hundred >ca«‘ rule to the Hast India 
Compnn) and n't it was ihfc hundredth >car since 
the Battle of Plasscj it tffts fondl> beheted that 
the Companj o rule was coming to nn end The 
spark that produced tlie conflagration was supphed bj 
the sior> of the grcasetl cnrtndgt V new sort of 
nftc enme into u->e cirU in the 5 ear 1S57 and a 
nimour got abroad that the cartridges of tho>e nfle* 
were grca«cd wnth tlie ht of cows and pigsA"nth a 
view to defiling the Hindu md the Muhamrandan 
scpojsahkt so that their conversion to Chnstianitv 
might bt. casj \o is unnee could remov c the nb»urd 
idea and signs of the growing mutinous spirit were 
dailj visible cspcciall) among the Bengal sepej"* 
Houses vvcrc set on fire officers were discibcvcd and 
discipline began to disappear 

Who joined m the Mutinj— Fortiinatclj how 
ever the mass of the people remained loval The 
Mutmj indeed was mere mihtarj mutiny tliough 
turned to poUticat account here and there bj certain 
disaffected chiefs like Nana Soheb and oUier« 
Even all the nativts soldiers did not join in the revolt 
The Bombav and the Aladras scpoj'S remained on 
the whole true to the British Raj Tlie Punjib was 
kept lo} il bj the able measures of its Cluef Commiss 
loner Sir John Lawrence and tlie SiUi clucfs stood 
nobly bv the Paramount Power None of the great 
feudatorj chiet joined the mutineers while the 
common people even in the affected distncts did 
not show any sympathy fortherebelscpoja 

Outbreak of the Mutiny — SvTnptoms of mutiny 
first appeared at Bartackpur and Berhampur But 
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they were promptly suppressed, and the offending 
regiments \\ere disbanded The actual outbreak of 
the Mutmj’ occurred at Meerut on the loth May, 1857 
The sepoys stationed there rose in opon rebellion, cut 
down the officers and all other Europeans they met, 
set fire to the houees and then rushed off in a body 
to Delhi The Muhammadans of Delhi joined the 
mutineers and hailed Bahadur Shah, the titular 
Moghul Emperor, as their sovereign The mutmy 
then spread like wild fire from Station to station, till 
the greater portion of Northern India was ablaze 
Tlie same story was repeated everywhere , the sepoys 
roac, killed all the Europeans whom they could lay 
thar hands on broke open the jail looted the treasury 
and then went off to some centre of revolt, usually 
Delhi or Lucknow 

The Mutiny at Cawnpur — In June, the sepoy’s 
at Cawnpur mutinied and set out for Delhi, but Nana 
Saheb who lived at Bithur near by. dissuaded them 
from going, and put himself at tlicir head After 
fruitlessly besieging the Europeans m their hastily 
constructed entrenchment for three weeks, Nana 
promised tliem a jafe passage to Allahabad by’ boats 
But as soon as they were embarked, a murderous 
fire was opened upon them from the banks Very 
tew escaped, the rest of the men were killed on the 
*‘pot, and the women and children, to the number of 
I25 were imprisoned 

The Mutmy m Oudh and Rohilkhand and m 
Central India — The rebellious spirit was more wide 
'Spread m Oudh and Rohilkhand than in anv other 
provance The Begum and many’ Talukdars of Oudh 
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actively co-operated vnth the mutineers while the 
filuhammadans of BareiUy rose under Khan Bahadur 
a descendant of the old rojal fanulj of Rohilkhand 
The mutineerscbesieged the Residency at Lucknow 
whither Sir Henr3 Lawrence the Cluef CommiSMoner 
of Oudh had retired \nth all the European inhabitants 
of the place and a few loj-al native troops But 
though Sir Henrj was killed earlj m Julv the heroic 
gamson held out under all sorts of hardships and 
against enormous odds In Central India the dis 
affected Ram of Jhansi took advantage of the distur 
bances to attempt the recovery of the power of which 
she had been deprived b> Lord Dalhousie She put 
her'elf at the head of the mutineers at Jliansi and 
proclaimed her independence 

Suppression of the Mutiny — The wonderful tact 
heroism and promputude mth wluch the British 
ably «econded by the lo^al Indians suppressed the 
formidable rising evtorted admiration from all On 
the 15th Jul} 1857 ^anaSahebs troops were totally 
defeated bj General Havelock viho reached CawTipur 
two daj’s after But the General found on his 
arrival that the mi'^creant Kana had fled tlie daj 
before after butchering all the European w omen and 
children he had kept as prisoners and tlirowing their 
bkedmg remains into a weU In September Delhi 
w as taken bj storm after a siege of three months but 
the brave General Kicholson fell fighting at the head 
of the storming partj The old ’^foghul emperor 
Bahadur Shah u as sent as a stale pnsoner to Rangoon 
and Ins tno sons and a grandson nere shot A fnv 
da>-s after the capture of Delhi Generals Havelock 
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and Outram made their waj into Lucknow , and 
relie\ed Uit bra\e little gamson of the Rcsidencj 
But as the relieving force was too small it onlj 
added to tlie number of the besieged » and it w as 
not till a second force arn\c<l under Sir Cohn 
Campbell (aftenvards Lord CI>de) that the Lucknow 
gamson was final j delivered (November 1857) 
In Maj 1S5S, Sir Cohn took Bareilly and b> tlic 
close of the same year, eace and order were com 
pletelj restored in Oudh and Rolulkhand In tlie 
meanwhile Central India had been reduced to order 
b> Sir Hugh Rose whose most formidable anta 
gonists were the Ram of Jhansi and Tantia Topi 
a Afahratta Brahman of high military talents The 
heroic Ram fell fighting bravcl> at the head of her 
troops in June 1858 Tantia being repeater 
defeated fled and elev erly eluded the Bnu h r 2 -"^f 
for a long time but at last he was bctni}ed ba or** 
of his follow ers in Apnl 1859 and was hanged Sana 
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State for India, aided by a Counal From this time 
foTOard, the Governor-General has been the represen- 
tative of the Bntish Sovereign in India, and has 
been styled Viceroy and Governor General Lord 
Canning accordingly became the first Viceroy 

The Queen's Ptoclamabon — The assumption of 
the Government by the Crown \\ as announced to the 
people of India on the ist No\ ember, 1858, by a 
Proclamation of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
which IS justly looked upon as the Magna Charta of 
India It was translated into all the Vernaculars and 
read aloud m every district of the country. It 
confirmed all existing treaties, usages, rights and 
dignities and granted a general amnesty to all except 
tliose who had directly taken part in the late mas- 
sacres ItassurcdthepeoplethattheBntish Gotern- 
ment had do desire to tamper with their caste or re- 
ligious faitli, and that due regard rvould *'be paid to 
the ancient rights, ways, and customs of India ' It 
also declared the pnnaplc of justice to be the guiding 
policy of the Bntish rule “It is our furtlicr will” 
ran the graaous words of Her Majestj, “tliat so far 
as may be, our subjects, of whatever race or creed, 
be freely .and impartially admitted to offices in our 
semce, the duties of which they may be qualified 
by their education, ability and integnty” to discharge. 
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CHAPTER IV. * 

INDI<? UNDER THE CROWN 

Modern India 

Modern India —We have now arrived at a new 
epoch o£ our history After the storm of the Sepoy 
Mutiny had blown over. Modem India, the India of 
the present day in which we live, stood revealed m 
all her glory and strength The new forces, which 
had been silently at work since the days of Lord 
William Bentinck, and which had received such a 
great impetus from the reforms of Lord Dalliousie 
at last began to tell on the national hfe of the Indians 
Tile closer union between the East and the West,— the 
leading characteristic of Modem India commenced, 
and the Sepoy Mutiny appeared to be hke 
one of those struggles that generally precede a com 
bination of two unhke elements The two mam 
agents that have helped to bring about this fusion are 
the famous Educational Despatch of 1854, and the 
Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 The one is the great 
Intellectual Charter, the other the great Pohtical 
Charter of India The former, leading to the founda- 
tion of the Umversities at the Presidency towns m 
1857, has ennehed the minds of the educated classes 
with Western thoughts and ideas, while the latter 
throwing open all the privileges ol the State to the 
people Without distinction of caste or creed, has 
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satisfied the aspirations of the educated Indian 
> ouths and established a friendly and affectionate 
relation between the rulers and the ruled 

Another charactenstic of Modem India is the 
cstabhshraent of new relations between the Paramount 
Power and the Nati\e States Vhe Queens Pro 
clamation recognised the right of adoption bj the 
nati\e pnnccs on failure of direct heirs and thus 
put an end to the lapse Pohej of Dalliousie which 
had created so much distrust in the minds of the 
natne pnnccs Dalhousie had adopted the police 
of Annexation to extend the blessings of Bntish 
administration to natiec temtones But Bntish 
statesmen now pcrceu ed tint the nati\ cs appreented 
reforms better when they were introduced bj their 
own rulers than when they were tlirust upon them 
from outside So a new policy was adopted namely 
that of cultiaating fncndlj relations with the natisc 
pnneds and helping them with advice and co opera 
tion to bnng about necessary reforms Tlic Bntish 
Government still reserve the right of intcrfenng 
with the native states in cast-, of nnladmuiistration 
but in sucJi cases the state is not annexed but only 
the offending pnncc is rcmovid and his thron« is 
conferred on a worthier successor Tlic policy has 
created a class of loyal and contented feudatory 
pnnccs who art justly looked upon a>. colleagues 
aiul partners of the British administrators in 
India 


Act important and familiar mstitu 

1 1*01 tions of tlie present clay also date from this penod 
In x 86 i npri-offienl m mlxrs Indian and Buropean 
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^\e^c for the first time admitted into the Legislative 
CounaU of India Tlus marked the first stage in the 
introduction of rcprcscntatiic government into India, 
thougli the Additional Members \\crc»all nominated 
at the discretion of the Governor General Ruleswere 
made by Lord Canning assigning to each member of 
the Executive Council the charge of a separate depart- 
ment of the administration Tlius the Council was 
practically turned into a Cabinet with the Governor- 
General at its head Next jear. High Courts were 
established at the presidency towns by amalgamating 
the Sadar Adalats vn ith the Supreme Courts 

Tlie Penal Code, wluch had onginaUy been drafted 
b} Lord Macaulay, was passed into law in i860 
It gave the same set of criminal laws to all people 
in India, and thus emphasised the British principle 
that all are alike in the eye of the law The Codes of 
Civd and Cnminal Procedure, which regulate the judi- 
cial proceedings of Dntish India, came into operation 
m 1861 A great step for the protection of tenants 
against the oppression of landlords was taken by 
the passing of the Rent Act of 1859, which gave occu- 
pancy right to a tenant who continuously hold the 
same land for a period of twelve years 

The troubles of the Mutiny had disorganised the 
finance of the country to a great extent To restore 
the public credit Mr James Wilson, the well known 
Secretary to the Treasury m England, was appointed 
Pinancial Member of the Governor General s Council 
m 1859 He imposed several new taxes, the most 
important of which was the income tax levied for 
the first time in i860 Another important financial 
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Tneasure was the introduction of the state paper cur- 
rency into India 

Departure ol Canning —Lord Canning left India 
in 1S62, and dfcd shortly after his arrival in England 
He uas a cool headed statesman, and never lost his 
presence of mind during the ternble days of the 
Mutiny The measures he adopted for the paafication 
of the country after the rebellion were marked by so 
much moderation and leniency he obtained the 
scornful epithet of "Clemency Canmng" which is, 
however, remembered by postenty only to the honour 
of the kind-hearted ruler 

Lord Elgin — The next Governor General and 
Viceroy was Lord Elgin who died shortly after his 
arrival in India (1863) The only event worth men- 
tioning in his administration was the war with the 
Sfuhammadan fanatics, known as the Wahabi, of tlie 
north-west frontier An expedition was sent against 
them and their stronghold was destroyed Sir 
Wilham Demson, Governor of Madras, acted as 
Elgin’s succ^or till the arrival of the new Governor- 
General, Sir John Lawrence, whose bnlliant services 
as the administrator of the Punjab had won the 
admiration of all 

Sir John Lawrence — Sir John landed in Calcutta 
early in 1864 He made Simla the ordinary summer 
residence of the India Government The first im- 
portant event of his viceroyalty was the Bhutan 
War The British Government used to pay an annual 
subsidy to the state of Bhutan as a compensation for 
annexing the Dwars, which the Bhutanese Govem- 
TTiAnt claimed In spite of this arrangement, the 
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Bhutanese made frequent tneunaons into these terri- 
tories, and insulted the British envoy who was sent 
to remonstrate. A war followed, as the result of 
whidi the British possession of the Du’ars «'as con- 
firmed (1865). TliQ year 1866 witnessed a great 
famine in Orissa, wliich is said to have sw'cpt away 
about two millions of people. The Government 
appointed a famine commission, with the late Sir 
George Campbell as President and their inquiries laid 
the foundation of the liumane policj' which the Gov'em- 
ment of India have now adopted to combat famines 
in the country. Tlie question of irrigation was 
warmly taken up and the result was the inaugura- 
tion of a large number of irrigation works throughout 
India. Afghanistan had, for some time, been con- 
vulsed by a fratricidal war among the sons of Dost 
Muhammad who had died in 1863. Sir John refused 
to interfere in these disputes ; but when at last Sher 
Ali, the son whom Dost had nominat«l to be his 
successor, succeeded in establishing himself on the 
throne, the Governor-General recognised him as Amir. 

Lord Mayo. — In 1869, Lord Mayo succeeded Sir 
John Lawcnce who was raised to the peerage on his 
return home. Lord Mayo held a conference with 
Sher Ali at Umballa, and thus strengthened friendly 
relations with the Afghan Government. He organised 

Agricultural Department, and greatly developed 
the material resources of India hy an immense exten- 
sion of roads, canals and railways. It was he who 
introduced the system of I^ovincial Contracts des- 
cribed later on. Lord Mayo anxiously studied \vith 
his own ^es the wants of even the most outl5dng 
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parts 01 the empire and reformed several of the most 
important branches of the administration But 
unfortunately his noble career was cut short by 
a Musalman convict, who stabbed him while he was on 
a visit to the penal settlement at Port Blair in the 
Andaman islands lor the purpose of inspecting the 
condition of the convicts with a view to improving, 
if possible, the treatment accorded to them 

Lord Northbrook — The successor of Lord Slayo 
was Lord Northbrook He successfully averted a 
famine which threatened Bengal, by a vast orgamsa- 
tion of state xehef A charge of having attempted to 
poison the Bntish Resident at his court was brought 
against the Gaekwar of Baroda and a mived com- 
mission consisting of Bntish Judges and native pnnces 
was appointed to investigate into it Though no 
definite pronouncement was made on this charge, the 
Gaekwar was deposed on a charge of general mis- 
management But in accordance with the new pohcy 
adopted by the British Government towards Native 
States explained before, the state was not annexed and 
a chief of the house was placed on the throne In 
1875, the late Emperor Edward VII, who was then 
Prince of W ales, visited this country, and was every 
where received with passionate* demonstrations of 
joy and loyalty 

Lord Lytton Lord Northbrook was succeeded 
m 1876 by Lord Lytton On January i, 1877, her 
late Majesty Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress 
of India at a magnificent durbar, held at Dellu, the 
old capital of India, where all the great pnnces and 
chiefs of the country a^mbled, and which recalled 
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fo the minds of the Irtdians the great Rajasxiya sabha 
of the anaent Hindu emperors This was the first 
formal recogmtion of the position of the Sovereign 
of England as the Paramount Ruler of India Unfor 
tunately a temble famine broke out about this time 
m Southern India The Government aided by gener 
ous subscnptions in England did its best to mitigate 
the suffenngs of the starling millions but the loss 
of life was dreadful It was said that about five 
millions of people were swept away Lord Litton 
appointed a commission with Sir Richard Strachey 
as President to enquire into the whole subject of 
famine in India and to suggest means by which similar 
disaster in future might be prevented and reheved 
As a result of the labour of this commission the ad 
mimstration of famine relief in this country was reduc 
«d to asjstem 

Lord Lytton passed the Vernacular Press Act and 
the Arms Act The former imposed restnctions on 
Vernacular journals and the latter generally forbade 
the possession of arms by Indians wathout Ucense 

Another important event in the viceroyalty of 
Lord Lytton was the Second Afghan War Sher Ah 
had for some time past b“en intriguing with Russia 
and refused to admi^ a Bntish envoy to his country, 
avhile he received a Russian mission with honour 
In 1878 Lord Lytton declared war against Sher Ah 
^vho fled to Turkesthan and died there shortly after 
■wards Yakub Khan the eldest son of the deceased 
chief came to terms with the Bntish Government 
By the treaty of Gandamak (1879) he agreed to 
deceive a Bntish Resident at Kabul and not to have 
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an> diploimlic relations with Russia He also ceded 
some frontier distncts to the Bntisli, the result oi 
which was the evtenston of British frontier, and 
formation of tiic proiincc of British Baluclustan But 
within a few months, Mr Cavagnan the British 
Resident, and lus escort were trcachcrouslj murdered, 
and renew al of hostilities follow ed Yakub was forced 
to abdicate and was deported to India wJule Sir 
rrcdenck Roberts (aftcrai arils Lord Roberts, and 
Commander in Chief of the British Armj) remained at 
Kabul in command of the British forces \t this 
juncture a change of ministry' in Tnghnd Iwl to the 
resignation of lord Ljlfon and the appointment of 
Lord Ripon was Viceroy (i8So) 

Lord Ripon— Lord Ripon was determined on 
peace But Ayoib Khan younger brother of Yakub 
Khan, w as hostile to the BntiMi and defeated a British 
bngadeat Jfaiwand The disaster, how e\cr wassoon 
retneved by a magnificent march of General Roberts 
from Kabul to Kandahar and by the total rout of 
Ayubs army in September, 1880 Abdur Rahman, 
the eldest son of the eldest brother of Sher Ah, was 
then placed on the throne of Kabul and the Bntish 
troops retired from Afghanistan 

Lord Hipon’s liberal policy •*— The name of Lord 
Ripon is still chenshed by the Indians for the large- 
hearted sympathy and the hberal pohey which always 
marked his dealings with tliem He sought to give 
the people a practical training m the art of adminis 
tration, by introduang a system of Self Government 
by which the management of local affairs was Cn 
trusted to Boards locally elected He appointed 
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an Mucation Commission mth n vieii to spreading 
popular instruction on a broader basis and by repeal 
mg the Vernacular Press Act aUoived the natise 
journals to discuss freely aU pubUc questions He 
gave much attention to agriculture, and under his 
auspices uas held rf great International Exhibition 
m Calcutta for the purpose of gmng an impetus to 
the industry of the country It n as he who matured 
the Bengal Tenancy Act which was passed by Ills 
successor. Lord Duffenn. in 1885 and which improi ed 
the Rent Act of 1859 bj aflording greater protection 
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to the poor ryots of Bengal against any undue exaction 
of the Zaminders In 1881. the adopted son of the 
late Maharaja of Mysore came of age and Lord Ripon 
restored the slate, which had been under the manage- 
ment of the British since the time of Bentinck to 
the young pnnee thus lUuslrating the new hberal 
pohey of the British Government towards the Native 
States 
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an Education Commission with a view to spreading 
popular instruction on a broader basis, and by repeal 
ing the Vernacular Press Act allowed the native 
journals to discuss freely all public qdestions He 
ga\e much attention to agnculture, and under his 
auspices was held great International Exhibition 
in Calcutta for the purpose of giving an impetus to 
the industry of the country It \\ as he who matured 
the Bengal Tenancy Act, which was passed by his 
successor. Lord Duffenn, in 1885. and which improved 
the Rent Act of 1859 by affording greater protection 
to the poor ryots of Bengal against any undue exaction 
of the Zaminders In 1881, the adopted son of the 
late Maharaja of Mysore came of age and Lord Ripon 
restored the state, which had been under the manage- 
ment of the British since the time of Bentmck, to 
the young pnnce, thus illustrating the new hberal 
pohcy of the Batish Government towards the Native 
States 

In 1883 Lord Ripon s government tned to extend 
the junsdiction of the Indian District Jlagistrates 
and Sessions Judges over the European residents, 
who had hitherto enjoyed the pnvilege of being tned 
only by their own countrymen The Ilbert Bill 
(called after the name of its proposer, Mr Ilbert, the 
Law Member) wluch proposed the change was opposed 
by the bulk of the European community in India 
After a hot controversy a compromise was amved 
at, by which it was settled that the Indian Magis 
trates should exerase the new power but the Euro 
peans might claim the pnvil^e of being tned before 
them by a jurj' 
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an Education Commission \sath a view to spreading 
popular instruction on a broader basis, and by repeal- 
ing the Vernacular Press Act allowed the native 
journals to discuss freely all public questions He 
gave much attention to agnculture, and under his 
auspices was held rf great International Exhibition 
in Calcutta for the purpose of giving an impetus to 
the industry of the country It was he who matured 
the Bengal Tenancy Act, which was passed by his 
successor, Lord Duffenn, in 1885, and which improved 
the Rent Act of 1859 affording greater protection 
to the poor ryots of Bengal against any undue exaction 
of the Zaminders In i88r, the adopted son of the 
late Maharaja of Mysore came of age and Lord Ripon 
restored the state, which had been under the manage 
ment of the British since the time of Bentinck, to 
the young pnnce, thus illustrating the new hberal 
pohcy of the British Government towards the Native 
States 

In 1883 Lord Ripon's go\ernment tned to extend 
the junsdiction of the Indian Distnct Magistrates 
and Sessions Judges over the European residents, 
who had hitherto enjoyed the pnvilege of being tned 
only by their own countrymen The Ilbert Bill 
I (called after the name of its proposer. Air Ilbert, the 
Law Member) which proposed the diange w as opposed 
by the bulk, of the European community in India 
After a hot cont^o^e^sy a compromise was amved 
at, by which it was settled that the Indian Magis 
trates should exerase the new power, but the Euro 
peans might claim the pnvilege of being tned before 
them by a jury 
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Lord Ripon left India in 18S4 amidst many demon- 
strations of popular esteem and affection He died 
in 1909 but his name will not cease to be chenshed 
by the Indians with reverence and gratitude for 
the warm sympathy with which he treated their 
aspirations 

Lord Duffenn — Lord Ripon w as succeeded by 
Lord Duffenn He confirmed the fnendship with 
Afghanistan by entertaining the Amir, Abdur Rahman, 
at a grand durhar at Rawal Pindi in 1885 He also 
tried to strengthen the northwestern frontiers of 
India against any possible aggression on the part of 
the Russians who had now come to the confines 
of Afghanistan A Boundary Commission was ap- 
pointed m concert with Russia for the deUmitation 
of the Afghan frontier to\\ards Central Asia but 
unfortunately an affray look place between the Rus 
sians and the Afghans at Pan)deh which strained the 
relations between Russia and Great Britain for a tune 
This incident evoked an outburst of loyalty to the 
British throne among the Indian pnnces who came 
for\vard with offer of men and money in event of a 
war with Russia But the Russians made concessions 
and the war was avoided 

In 1885 the first meeting of the Indian National 
Congress was held Iat886 Lord Duffenn added the 
kingdom of Burma to the Bntish Indian Empire 
Thebaw the king of Burma was found guilty of 
intriguing with the French and of ill treating British 
sub)ects War was declared against him , he was 
dethroned and removed to India and his kingdom 
was annexed This extended the Bntish frontier 
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in the east to the Salwen and brought it to the borders 
of China and Siam In the same year the fort of 
Gwalior, which had been in the possession of the 
Enghsh Since the Mutiny, ivas given back to its heredi- 
tary chief, the Maharaja Sindhia The next year 
saw the completion of the fiftieth year of the reign 
of her late Majesty the Queen Victona, and a Jubilee 
was celebrated with great pomp and enthusiasm 
throughout India Lord Duffenn retired in 1888 and 
was created Marquess of Duffenn and Ava 

Larger employment of the Indians in the Public 
Service — In 1870, Parhament passed a resolution 
that ‘ it is expedient that additional faciUties should 
he given for the employment of the natives of India 
of proved ment and ability in the Civil Service of 
Her Majesty in India The Governor General 
was empowered under this resolution to appoint 
Indians to higher posts without requiring them 
to pass the Civil Service Examination in England 
Men appointed under this rule were called Statutory 
Civilians for whom Lord Lytton reserved one-fifth 
of the higher posts in the Service But as complaints 
w ere heard that the rule was not working satisfacfonly, 
a commission was appointed in the time of Lord 
Duffenn, which brought forward a scheme for larger 
employroent of Indians in the Civil Servace It 
recommended that there should be three branches 
of the Service — (i) the Imperial Service , (2) the 
Provincial Service , and (3) tlie Subordinate Service 
Tlie first was reserved for those who pass the com 
petitive examination in England , the second is open 
to all Indians of abikty and includes many posts 
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which formerlj bel onged to the superior service only 
and the third is made up of all minor posts and iS 
also filled by Indians 

Lord Lansdowne — Lord Lansdovvne was tne 
next Viceroy The Tibetans invaded Sikkim in 1888 
but they were defeated and in 1890 a treaty was 
made between tlie English and the Chinese by wluch 
the latter recognised the Bntish protectorate over 
Sikkim and a trading mart was estabhshed at Yatung 
on the Tibetan frontier 

In 1892 there was trouble in Manipur The 
Senapati of the state had deposed his brother the 
Raja and set up another brother as Regent Mr 
Quinton the Chief Commissioner of Assam went 
there with a bodj of Gurkhas to investigate into 
the matter and effect a settlement if possible At 
a parley that followed Mr Quinton and some of 
his officers were murdered \n expedition Vi as 
accordingly sent against Manipur The chief culpnts 
including the Senafali were hanged and the Raja 
was deposed and deported to the Andamans A saon 
of a distant branch of the royal family was placed on 
the throne and the state was taken under Bntish 
management during the minonty of the new Raja 
This is another illustration of the new pohcy of the 
Bntish Government towards the Native States 
In the same year the Indian Councils Act was 
passed by the Bntish Parhament giving the Um 
versifies Distnct and Municipal Boards and other 
pubhc bodies the nght to elect representatives to 
the Legislative Councils of the country This was 
a distinct advance on the Councils Act of 1861 
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as xt replaced the pnnciple of nomination adopted 
under the latter \ct by that of election to a certain 
extent in appointing non offiaal members Two 
other pnvileges i\ere also conferred* by this Act 
The members were allowed to discuss the annual 
Budget and to put questions to the Government on 
matters of administration 

In 1893 an important change was made in the 
TOihtary administration of the country Formerly the 
Commander in Chief in India had special command of 
the Bengal troops and exercised only a general control 
over the troops of Bombay and Madras each of which 
had a local commander in chief of its own This 
system of divided control led to much inconvemence 
though the ultimate mihtary control rested with the 
Governor General in Council and the Commander in 
Chief in India To remove this inconvenience an 
Act was passed in 1893 which aboUshed the offices 
of the proMncial commanders in chief extended the 
powers of the Commander in Chief in India to the 
whole of India and transferred the powers of miUtary 
control so long exercised by the Governments of 
Bombay and Madras to the Governor General in Coun 
cil India was divided into four terntonal commands 
tiz the Punjab Command the Bengal Command the 
Madras Command and the Bombay Command each 
under a Lieutenant General the whole being under 
the direct command of the Commander m Chief 
In the admimstration of Lord Lansdowne much 
attention was given to the foreign relations of the 
countrv The question of strengthening the north 
west frontier specially came under discussion. Lord 
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Lawrence adopted the policy of "masterly inactivity’' 
and would not push the frontier any further Lord 
Lytton however, abandoned this policy and extended 
the frontier by the Treaty of Gandamak, as stated 
before to Baluchistan This "forward policy" has 
had many advocates since They arc of opinion that 
the frontier should be extended still further till the 
western slopes of the mountains are included, so that 
the political frontier and the natural frontier may 
coincide The discussion on the estabhshment of this 
"scientific frontier" naturally brought in the other 
question as to under whose "sphere of influence" the 
semi independent tnbes living between the British and 
the Afghan temtones should come To settle this 
question Lord Lansdowne sent the Foreign Secretary, 
Sir Mortimer Durand to the Amir of Afghanistan in 
1893 and an agreement was entered into by which 
the temtones of the Mehter or Chief of Chitral were 
brought more completely under the sphere of Bntish 
influence 

The fnendly relations between the British Govern- 
ment and the Native States were drawn closer in the 
time of Lord Lansdowne by the enrolment of the 
Imperial Service troops in the states of many native 
princes who were thus given a share in the honour 
and burden of the defence of the Empire 

Lord Elgin II — Lord Elgin succeeded Lord Lans- 
downe in 1894. He was the son of the second Viceroy, 
Lord Elgin He had to undertake some frontier 
expeditions as a result of the policy of his prede- 
cessor The Durand Convention was not agreeable to 
the frontier tribes as they suspected that the Bntish 
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control would soon lead to the annexation of their 

temtones, and in 1895 the British Agent at Chitral chjtraJ 

was besieged by a claimant for the Mehtership of ^^editicn. 

Chitral An expedition was sent to restyie him The 

tnbes were subdued Chitral was permanently occupied 

by British troops and a road was made to it from 

Peshawar This road however was taken by the 

frontier tnbes as a sign that their worst fears were 

about to be confirmed and that the Bntish Government 

had already begun to occupy their country perma 

nently Tlie Wazins commenced hostilities by attack Bazins 

mg the Bntish in the Tochi valley and were joined by 

other tnbes The next important incident was the 

attack made by the Afndis on the Khyber Pass which Atndis 

was closed against the Bntish Upon this an expedi 

tion under General Lockhart was sent to the Afndi 

head quarters on the Tirah plateau which had not yet 

been visited by the British A severe fighting took 

place, after which the pnncipal tnbes were reduced to ^ 

order and peace w as estabUshed (1898) 

A further step towards the delimitation of the 
Russo Afghan frontier was taken dunng the adrmms Dehnutation 
tration of Lord Elgin The boundary was laid down 
m the region of the Pamirs where the southern 
frontier of Russia was fixed at the Oxus as far east 
as Lake Victona (X895) 

Dunng the administration of Lord Elgin, India 
was unfortunately visited by a senes of misfortunes 
In i8g6, the plague which is still ravaging the land 
‘brtt made its appearance and in the next year a 
temble famine broke out and a violent earthquake famine 
caused a heavy loss of hfe and property The Govern- 
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incnt tlicl not sp'irc an> pnmt or moncj to mitigate 
tlic sufTcnngs of the people occasioned b> tlicse 
di\Tnt MMtitions In tin ^ime jcir Queen Victona 
complctetl tlie {ixtietli \cnrof her reign and a Diamond 
Jubike was celebrnteil m conscrpicnce throughout 
the c<untr> • 

Lord Curzon — Lord I Igin \sa^ succeeded in 1^99 
bj I onl Curron Tlic first difiiciiltj that he had to 
fact was 1 great famine which Msitcd Western India 
and the Central Protincts It was one of tlie worst 
famines in Indian history and millions of people were 
affeettd Lord Curzon adopted Mgorous measures to 
reheat the famine sincLcn people and appointed a 
famine commis«ion to imostigaie into the matter and 
suggest remedies Sc\cnl protectix cmeasures against 
famine were adopted b> Lord Curzon who laid it down 
that in future irngalion works should be undertaken 
when nccessarj, c\cn though thej might not pro\e 
profitable to tbe Government That tlie rjots might 
not bt depnved of ihcir lands bj CNacting mone> 
lenders he passed the Punjab Land Alienation \ct 
which restneted the jKiwers of the peasants of the 
Punjab to alienate their lands for debt The method 
of levying the land ta\ was also improved protecting 
the i^ots against heavy and unjust assessments as 
far as possible 

Lord Curzon made a departure from the frontier 
policy of his predecessors He wanted to cultivate 
fnendlj relations with the frontier tnbes instead of 
trying to suppress them He accordingly withdrew 
British troops from many of the frontier posts and 
replaced them by levies from the tnbes themselves 
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\\hom he put -under British officers TCk keep the n. W F. 
turbulent tribes in check, he created a new province, I’rovince. 
called the North-West Frontier Province, by sevenng 
sc\cral frontier distncts from the Punjab and adding 
to them some tnbal temtones beyond their limits 
Tlie new province, has been placed under a Chief 
Commissioner and is under the direct supervision of 
the Supreme Government 

Lord Curzon de\Qted much thought to education Edncational 
in India In 190^, the Government issued a resolution 
which abolished the Pnmary Examinations and 
declared that m future the Pnmary Schools were to 
be estimated by their general cfficicnc)' and not by 
results Vernacular education was improved by the 
introduction of a modified form of the Kindergarten 
system, greater attention being directed to nature 
study and hand and eye training A commission was 
appointed to consider how far the University education Cemmissior 
could be improved The commission came to the 
conclusion that the education given by the University 
had detenorated on account of its cheapness, wlucli 
hid induced more young men to take advantage 
of it tlian viero really qualified Tlicy, therefore, 
recommended the raising of college fees, the introduc- 
tion of 1 system of college and school inspection, 
and the framing of more stnngent affibation rules 
Tile number of members in the Senate was also 
to be reduced, so as to ensure tliat only those who 
v\erc rcilly’nntercsted in education would be members 
Tlic Indian Univ critics were reorganised accordingly 
Lord Cur/^n also hmitctl the discretionary power 
of the Local Governments in educational matters 
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by appointing a Director-General of Education, who 
was to see that the some pohcj of education was 
folloived in different provinces 

Another commission was appointed to consider 
the Pobce system of the country The commission 
suggested that there should be a substantial increase 
in the paj of Police ofBccrs, that the prospects of 
all ranks should be improted and that capable and 
educated Indians sliould be drawn into the service by 
instituting for them a new class of officers called 
Deputy Superintendents 

Trade and industries also received due attention 
from Lord Curzon He created a new Department 
of Commerce and Industry' and placed it under an 
Ordinary Member of the Council He improved 
railway communication with the mining centres and 
encouraged exhibitions of Indian arts 

Preservation and restoration of anaent monuments 
and places of historical interest in India formed 
another speaal feature of Lord Curzon’s administra 
tion An Act for the protection of ancient monu- 
ments in India was passed, and many architectural 
monuments of anaent and medieval India were 
repaired and restored 

The foreign pohey of Lord Curzon was calculated 
to strengthen the position of India by extending 
Bntish trade and inBuence beyond the frontiers 
In 1903, he visited the Persian Gulf with a view to 
re-estabhshmg friendly relations with the people 
on the borders of the Gulf He also prevented the 
French from obtaining a coahng station at Aluscat on 
thn Gulf lu. T.904 Lo)c 4 Oicnw. thAught \t wiCftS 
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sarj’ to send an expedition to Tibet, as tJie Dalai 
Lama did not observe the terms of the treaty of 1890 
and was suspected of seeking fiicndslup with Russia. 
Tlie expedition entered the sacred city «f Lliassa, and 
the Dalai Lama was forced to abdicate, and Iiis suc- 
cessors concluded a* treaty with the British, who occu- 
pied tlie Chumbi valley as a security for the obser- 
\'ancc of its terms. An agreement was aftenrards 
arrived at between the British and the Russian 
Governments by wlucli it was settled that, Tibet 
should remain under the suzerainty of Cliina and 
outside the sphere of Russian influence. 

The policy of confidence in the native princes 
wliidi led to the institution of the Imperial Service 
troops in the Native States was further advanced by 
Lord Curzon by fonnation of the Imperial Cadet 
Corps into which sons of native princes and nobles 
were admitted. Tlie British Indian army was also 
reformwl j the native regiments were rc-armed, the 
artillery strengthened and llic transport scrucc re- 
organised. When the British were engaged in SouUi 
Africa in fighting against the Boers, and in China 
against the Boxers, contingents from tlie Indi.in 
army were sent to co-operate with the British troops, 
Uius emphasising the unity of the British Empire. 

One of tlie saddest events to lx* recorded licre is 
the death of Her Gracious Majesty, the Queen- 
Empress Victoria, who passed away on the asnd 
Januan,% 1901, after a most glorious reign extending 
over nearly sixty-four years. On tlic ist Januarj', 
’903. her son and successor, Edward VII, was pro- 
cLiimcd Emperor of India at a Jutbar at Delhi, 
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which in point of magnificence had neter been 
surpassed in this countrv 

In 1904, Lord Curzon's term of office expired 
But the Home Gotemment thought it proper to giae 
him an c\tension of office for two j'care more Lord 
Curzon went to England on «i\»months’ lease and 
Lord Amptlull Gosemor of Madras, olfiaated as 
Viceroy during his absence 

Tlie most important event after the return of Lord 
Curzon w as w hat is know n as the "Partition of Bengal 
The province of Bengal was thought to be too heavy 
a diai^e for a single Lieutenant Governor , so a new 
Lieutenant Governorship was created under the name 
of Eastern Bengal and \Siam bj transfernng a portion 
of Bengal to As&am The Sambalpore district of the 
Central Provinces was added to Bengal while Berar, 
which had been obtained on a permanent lease from 
the Nizam, was transferred to the Central Provinces 
Another <jueshon that came up for consideration 
was that of representation of the Army in the 
Supreme Counal Hitherto the Military’ Member 
had brought forward all army’ busmens before the 
Govenirnent, and the Commander in-Chief, though 
also a member of the Council, had to make his pro 
po&als about the army through the "Mihtary Member 
Lord Kitchener, the Commander inXhief, protested 
against this system and suggested that the Com- 
mander m Chief should be the chief representative 
of the Army m the Supreme Council and the iUIitary 
Member should henceforth be only a Member for 

ner, but the recommendationa of the latter were 
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accepted by the Secretarj- o! State Lord Curzon 
neat wanted that General Barrow should be appointed 
to fiU np the office ol the Mihtarj' Member of his 
Conncil, but the Home Gosemment did not agree, 
thereupon the Viceroy resigned though he had 
not jet sened onte the full term of his extension 

. , . 

Lord Mmto II.— Lord Curzon was succeeded by 
Lord Minto, a descendant of the Earl of ^hnto, a former 
Governor General He showed wonderful tact and 
cool headedness in managing aflairsin times of trouble 
His great sympathj for the aspirations of the people 
of India was indicated by the introduction of import- 
ant constitutional reforms Bj tlie Indian Councils 
Act, the Indian Legislate e Councils, both Provincial 
and Imperial, were re orgamsed and evtended bj 
admission of a large number of non official members 
to whom additional privileges were gi\ en It may also 
be mentioned that dunng the administration of 
this Viceroy, for the first time in the history of 
Bntish India an Indian was appointed a member 
of the Viceroy's Executiie Council, and two Indians 
were admitted as members into the Council of tile 
Secretary of State for India 

In December. 1905. His Royal Highness the Pnnee 
of Wales, no^\ our Emperor George V , \asitcd the 
countrjr, and was welcomed by the people \\here\er he 
A\ent, with enthusiastic demonstrations of jo> and 
loyalty 

In the year 1910 our bclo\ed Emperor or Edward 
VII passed away and his death was felt as a great 
personal loss by e\ery one in the world who a-'i 
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peace and amity He will be ever remembered in the 
history of the world as the ‘Great Peace Maker ” He 
has been succeeded by the Emperor George V , whose 
coronation wds celebrated amidst universal rejoicings 
m June, rgii 

Lord Hardinge 11 — ^Lord Mihto was succeeded 
m 1910 by Lord Hatdmge a descendant of the first 
Lord Hardinge 

The administration of Lord Hardinge will be ever 
remembered for the gracious visit of the King Em 
peror George V and Queen Mary to India It 
was the first time in the annals of India that a King 
and Queen of England came m person to visit this 
country, and this act of grace gave nse to fechngs of 
intense joy and passionate loyalty m the hearts of the 
Indian people They were welcomed with cnthnsias 
tic joy wherever they went, and received the heart 
felt homage of their loyal and devoted Indian subjects 
An Impenal durbar of unparalleled magnificence 
was held at Delhi in the presence of Their Impenal 
Majesties, and their coronation was proclaimed to 
the people ivith all befitting solemnity and pomp, 
on the izth Dccemher, igti It was on this occasion 
that His Impenal Majesty also announced certain 
important changes in the administration of India, 
which have since been effected and which are of a 
far reaching character The seat of the Impenal 
Government. His Majesty decreed, should be transfer- 
red from Calcutta to the old historic city of Delhi, the 
ancient capital of India Lord Carzon’s partition of 
Bengal had wounded the hearts of the Bengah-spcaking 
people , His Majesty healed this wound by re-uniting 
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the tNVo Bengals which were raised mto a Presidency 
\vith a Governor and Counal It was further 
announced that Behar, Chota Nagpur and Onssa 
should be separated from Bengal and placed under a 
Lieutenant Governor and Counal.while Assam should 
form a separate province under a Chief Commissioner 

Lord Carmichael, as the first Governor of the 
Presidency of Bengal, assumed charge of the province 
on the ist April, 1912, and was succeeded in 1917 
by Lord Ronaldshay 

The Viceroyaly of Lord Hardinge saw the begin 
mng o! the greatest war that the world has ever seen, 
which broke out xn Europe in August, 1914 and invol- 
ved most of the nations of the w orld After raging 
most Violently for about four years and ahalf, the war 
at last ended in complete victory of England and 
her allies o\ er Germany and her supporters to whose 
inordinate ambition this world wide conflagration was 
principally due As a part of the Bntish Empire, 
India threw herself heartily into the struggle and the 
braver^' of her sons proved no mean factor m winmng 
the Avar Her invaluable serAUces in this connection 
have been so far recognised that she was not only al- 
lowed to send her representatives to the Peace Confer- 
ence which settled the final peace terms after the war, 
but has also been given the pnAolege of sending 
delegates to the League of Nations which has been 
formed by the chief nations of the world for the pre- 
'ention of wars in future 

Lord Chelmsford — Lord Hardinge Avas succeeded 
la 1916 by Lord Chelmsford His adnumstrahon 
marks an epoch in the constitutional h ,itory of India 
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The Bntish Government having declared that its 
policy IS “to provide for the increasing assoaation of 
Indians in every branch of Indian administration 
and for the gradual development of self governing 
institutions' with a view to grathing full responsible 
government to India in time Lord Chelmsford in 
conjunction with Mr Montagu the then Secretary 
of State for India, prepared a scheme of constitutional 
reforms as a "substantial step in this direction ’’ It 
formed the basts of the Government of India Act 
which was pissed on the 23rd December, 1919 By 
this Act, the legislatures of the countryhave been 
considerably enlarged and the nght of voting has been 
given to a large number of the common people who 
never en/oyed the pavilcgc before The Indian 
legislature shall henceforth consist of the Governor- 
General and two chambers, namely the Council of 
State and the Legislative Assembly In the Legis 
lative Assembly, at least five-sevenths of the members 
shall be elected and at least one third of the other 
members shall be non official while of the sixty 
members of the Council of State not more than twenty 
shall be ofBaal members Of the members of each 
provincial legislature (called Legislative Council) not 
more than twenty per cent shall be official members 
and at least seventy per cent shall be elected members 
Bengal, Bombay, Madras, the United Provinces 
Punjab, Behar and Onssa, the Central Provinces and 
Assam shall each be ruled by a Governor, who shall 
be guided in relation to certain subjects (called 
“transferred subjects") by the advice of Ministers 
chosen from amon^t the elected members of the 
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local Legislative Council The salary of the Secretary 
of State for India shall be paid out of the British re- 
\enues, instead of the Indian revenu^ Ten jears 
after the passing of this Act a Commission shall be 
appointed to enqmr^e into the working of this reform- 
ed system of go\ ernment and to "report as to whether 
and to what extent it is desirable to establish the 
.pnnciple of responsible government" m India His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught came to 
India as the representative of His Majesty the Em 
peror to inaugurate the Reforms Indian Jlinistcrs 
■were appointed and at least one province, viz , Behar 
and Onssa, got an Indian Governor in the person 
of Lord Sinha of Raipur, a distinguished BengaU 
gentleman, who was one of our representatives m 
the Peace Conference and uho was the first Indian 
to be raised to the British peerage and to be appoint- 
ed Under Secretary of State for India 

Educational reform also engaged the attention 
of Lord Chelmsford who appointed a Commission of 
educational experts to enquire into the working of 
the Calmtta Umversity The Commission recom- 
mended certain measures for the impro\ement of 
our educational system and its suggestions have been 
partially earned out in the orgamsation of the newly 
estabhshed Dacca Umversity 

Lord Reading — Lord Reading the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, has been appointed to succeed 
Lord Chelmsford Sonofa Xewishmerchant of Londno,, 
Lord Reading has gained his present illustnous 
position by the sheer force of his extraordinary abihty. 
He IS not only a great lawyer and financier, but is also 
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Government of India But as the Central Government 
had not always sufficient knowledge of the local 
circumstances even the just demands of the Provinaal 
Governments were very often ignorei and, many 
urgentreforms could not be earned out in consequence 
Kor had the Provincial Governments any interest 
in expending the revenues of their provinces or in 
avoiding the uaste thereof, for local economy did 
not always bring ivith it any local advantage Besides, 
in exerasing its financial control, the Supreme 
Government frequenti> interfered in the local ad- 
ministrative matters, vhich it had no sufficient know 
ledge to deal wnth properly To remedy this un- 
satisfactory state of things. Lord Mayo adopted the 
system of Provincial Contracts According to this 
system, the Supreme Government makes a contract 
for a number of jears with the Local Governments 
allotting to each province a certain share of certain 
taxes according to its needs and resource to be spent 
by It as best it can, w ithout the interference of the 
Supreme Government This arrangement makes 
each Local Government feel more independent and 
take greater care in the collection and expenditure 
of its revenue, for it may profit by its own economy 
and spend the sum saved on many useful works for 
the benefit of the provnnee 

Until 187S nearly everytlung imported into India 
was taxed, but in that year the pnnciple of Free 
Trade was adopted and import duties on a great 
number of articles were remitted, as the first step 
towards the complete freedom of trade In 18^2 
nearly all the import duties were abohslied by the 
iS 
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a great statesman and it may confidentl} be expected 
that he mjH treat the people under his care with 
justice s^TOpathise swth their aspirations and help 
them along their path of progress Sliortlj after 
the assumption of the Vicero} alt^ by Lord Reading 
the Earl of Lytlon succeeded Lord Ronaldshaj as 
the GoNcmor of Bengal while in the sister province 
of Behar and Onssa, Sir Henry Wiceler was 
appointed to succeed Lord Sinha In Assam Sir 
U illiam "Mams has been succeeded bj Sir John Kerr 


riNANCUL REFORMS UNDER THE 
VICEROYS 

In the time of the East India Company there was 
hardit any organised system of financial admmistra 
tion in British India The suppression of the Sepoy 
Mutiny and the reorganisation of the admimstrauon 
when India passed to the Crown naturally increased 
the expenditure and gave nsc to senous finanml 
diflicuUics Tlicsc difficulties were however ably 
grappled w lUi bv Mr James "Wilson the first Tinancc 
Member of the Governor General s Council under the 
Crown and the cflicient system of public accounts 
whicJi he began was afterwards developed and per 
fectet! by Ins successors 

At the outlet all the revenues were credited to 
tilt Supreme Government wlucli possessed the sole 
financial authority JvoUung could be spent by the 
Prmanaal Gov emments mdejicndently , and even such 
small matters as engaging an additional menial servant 
on Rs 5 a month had to he reported for orders to th® 
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Government of India But as the Central Government 
had not alwaj’s suffiaent knowledge of the local 
arcumstances e\en the just demands of the Provincial 
Governments were very often ignored and, many 
urgent reforms could not be earned out m consequence. 
Nor had the Pro^maal Governments any interest 
in expending the revenues of their provinces or in 
avoiding the waste thereof, for local economy did 
not always bring with it any local advantage Besides, 
in exerasing its financial control, the Supreme 
Government frequently interfered m the local ad- 
ministrative matters, which it had no sufficient know- 
ledge to deal with properly To remedy this un- 
satisfactorj’ state of things. Lord Majo adopted the 
system of Provinaal Contracts According to tlus 
system, the Supreme Government makes a contract 
for a number of years with the Local Governments, 
allotting to each province a certain share of certain 
taxes according to its needs and resource , to be spent 
by It as best it can, without the interference of the 
Supreme Government This arrangement makes 
each Local Government feel more independent and 
lake greater care in the collection and expenditure 
of its re%enue, for it may profit by its own economy 
and spend the sum saved on many useful works for 
the benefit of the province 

Until 1R78 nearly everything imported into India 
was taxed, but in that year the principle of Free 
Trade was adopted and import duties on a great 
niimhex cit 'xe.ce. fe-A Vi-ep 
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nntTi<>u ri kiuo 


Gavcrnnirnt of I^ril Kipon Hut jn ib<}} import 
dmirs w«r« i^^ain to met the finmaal 

of the f»o»rntmrnt 

Income tax In ftmirf tl» nUicc of Mr Jamn Wil'On 

in mromt ta\ w is iinjxe«o<l on ill incomes of Ks 500 

and iipMirds it the nte of 4 per ctnt mil on incomes 
lictwcen joo md 500 Kiipics it hilf that nte Minj 
thini^ti hisi. since lictti made in the s\stem thus 
introduced In 1903 the mmimiim taxable income 
IMS nistil b\ 1 ord fiir/on to R< i 000 ind now it 
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lias bten rais«| to Rs 2 000 

One of tlie pnnapal sotiras of the Hritish Indian 
rcNinue Is the silt ti\ But fomnrlj the sill dut> 
lined in different provinces while there were nian> 
Nitiic ^titc-s where silt was not ti\«l it ill So 
to ensure the sale ol silt in 1 proiincc where it was 
taxed at 1 high me it was nm'ssari to shut out 
from It salt taxed at a lower nte Tlie measures 
idoptoil for this purpo e wcri xer> complex and 
xcxitiou> and cau ed much obstruction to trade 
To rcmidi this cul cquilisation of the salt duties 
throughout iliccounlrj was felt to b» necc-ssm The 
first importmt step towards this wis taken in 1S79 
when the duties on silt throughout Bntish India 
were made to ipproximate so neirlj tint silt could 
not be profitablj cimed from one province to mother 
ind agreements were entered into with the native 
pnnccs who possessed important silt field under 
which the control of these fields wis transfcrrccl 
to the British Government The reform w is completed 
m the time of Lord Ripon by the cqinlNation of the 
duties upon silt throughout India at 1 reduced rate 
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One great financial difficulty from Avhicli India has 
to suffer IS the question of Exchange India has to 
pay a large sum of money to England c\crj' jear 
to meet various charges, as interest of monej’ borrow ed 
from that country for pubhc purposes, pensions to 
retired Anglo-Indian officers, &c , and this payment 
has to be made in gold uhicli is the currency 
of England But as the Indian revenue is collected 
in silver, gold coin has to be bought m exchange for 
this Sliver before llie pa5ment can be made Nou 
the value of silver in relation to gold vanes cverj 
year, and so it is impossible for the Government to 
estimate beforehand the probable expenditure of the 
year To meet this difficulty, an Act was passed in 
1890 which declared that English gold com should 
be legal tender in India at the rate of one sovereign 
for fifteen rupees and the Indian mints should be open 
to the public for the coinage of sovereigns But 
recently it has been found necessary to fix the value 
of a sovereign at ten rupees 
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State or the Country under the British 
Benefits of British Rale 

The country at last enjoys peace — One of the 
most marked features of the history of the Bntish 
rule in India is the abiding peace, which it has estab- 
h'^hed throughout the country Peace is always the 
result of a strong government, and a strong got cm 
ment naturally follows when a posserful empire is set 
up As no empire m India has ever been so powerful 
as the Bntish Empire, India has never enjoyed such 
peace and tranquUhty as at present The bitter 
hostihties and bloody wars among the nval chiefs, 
that devastated the land \v hen the central government 
was weak have now altogether disappeared, while 
wars of succession and insurrections of protinaal 
governors, that constantly disturbed the peace of the 
country, have, under the excellent system of the 
present admimstration become things of the past 
The British Government is so much respected and 
feared abroad that we haTC no longer to apprehend 
plundering raids and invasions from without, hke 
those of Mahmud the Afghan, Timur the Tartar, 
or Nadir the Persian Our Arsons and property are 
also safe from the attacks of the robbers, marauders 
and other pests of human society that infested the 
land for ages The dayis of the Thugs, Pindans, 
Tiiih TCracufts ■are ^une, anh 'fneir hescenhan'ts 
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haveuow taken to peaceful occupations Theuild 
tnbes that often s\\elled their number lla^cno^\ been 
brought under the avilising influence of the Bntisli 
Go\emment and have turned £rom»bcing fierce 
disturbers of peace to be honest labourers and quiet 
agncultunsts • 

Trar'e and Industry have been de7eIop“d — 
The establishment of peace has naturallj led to a 
development of trade and industrj Indigenous 
manufactures have indeed suffered a great deal under 
fierce competition v\ it!i the machine made goods from 
Europe But this evil has been made up for to some 
extent by the introduction of British capital and 
enterprise whicJi have enabled India to turn to 
account man> of her vast but hitherto unused rc 
soura*s Cotton and jute mills the trade in tea and 
coal and many other branches of industry are al 
together due to tlie British Tlicse not only bnng 
large profits to the capitalists but also afford employ 
ment to millions of our countrymen 

Easy means of communication help to prevent 
famine and disorder and to fuse the various races 
into one people — ^The growing trade and manufactures 
have been further facihtatcd by the improved 
means of communication introduced by the present 
rulers Tlie country has been covered with a 
net vv ork of railways and telegraph hnes while 
steam vessels are seen plying on almost all the navi 
gable nvers The cheap postal system which carries 
a letter from one end of the country tp the other for 
a few pice has enabled even the poorest of the people 
to commumcate with their distant fnends and re 
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latives The number of roads and canals is constantly 
on the increase through the activity of the Public 
Works Department and there is hardl> any part 
of the country«\\hicli is very difficult of access in these 
days The effects of this easy communication have 
been very important It enables the Government 
not only to check effectually any not or disturbance 
occurring in the remotest corner of the Empire but 
also to cope successfully with famine and other dread 
ful visitations to which our country has been pcnodi 
cally subject from the earhest times Above all 
it has proved a potent factor in bnnging about that 
fusion of different races into one great nation ulucii 
IS considered to be one of the most \ aluable benefits 
that follow from the estabbshment of an empire 
The fiery Pathan the brave Moghul the heroic Raj 
put the hardy and intelligent Mahratta the warlike 
Sikh the enterpnsmg Parsi and the intellectual 
Bengali now meet and shake hands wath one another 
as fnenda and neighbours and feel that they are all 
fellow atizens in the same Empire 

The Government looks after the health of the 
people —The Bntish Government has also devoted 
a great deal of attention to the preseri ation and im 
provement of pubhc health Most of the pnncipal 
towns have how been aupphed uith filtered uater 
and samtary rules have been carefully observed in 
planning the systan of drainage and conscrvincj 
The medical colleges and schools established in v anous 
cities turn out every year hundreds of pbysiaans 
armed with the knowledge of modern medical saence 
to combat with disease and death while hospitals 
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and charitable dispensaries ha\e been built all oier 
the country for the treatment of the sick and the 
injured, especially of the poorer classes Tlie noble 
efforts of Lady Duffenn have resulted 19 the establish- 
ment of zenana hospitals for Indian ladies indifferent 
parts of the country, and have thus supplied a long- 
felt want Wiene\era pestilence breaks out, there 
IS a strenuous effort on the part of the Go\emmcnt 
to stop its progress and to mitigate its ngour 

The English language is one of the greatest 
gifts of the British to the country — ^The influence 
of the Bntisli rule on the moral and intellectual Ufe of 
the people has been of the greatest consequence One 
of the most valuable gifts of England to the people of 
this country is the English language Through its 
help the vast knowledge of the West has been thrown 
open to us, while the Vernaculars of the country have 
been greatly ennehed by the grand ideas of Europe 
and Amenca It has also proved an excellent medium 
through which the different races of India can com- 
municate with ease not only with one another, but 
also w ith the civilised nations of the West 

The British seek to educate the masses. — The 
education of the masses is another tnumph of British 
rule The colleges and the schools are open to all 
classes of the people without distinction of caste or 
creed , and pnmaiy schools have been set up all over 
the country to give at least an elementary education 
to all such as cannot avail themselves of the benefits 
of the higher education But while encouraging the 
study of modern science and learning, the Govem- 
nient has not neglected the ancient lore of the East 
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The researches of the Asiatic Societies are constantly 
bringing to hght those invaluable classical works, rich 
wth the wisdom of ages, which, but for them, would 
have lain buned in obUvion for ever. 

The Press helps to diffuse knowledge. — But 
nothing has helped the spread of knowledge among all 
classes of society so much as the introduction of the 
pnnting press. It has not only made books cheap and 
easily accessible to the poor, but has also made the 
publication of popular newspapers and periodicals 
possible. The newspapers are a new and powerful 
influence in the land. They teach politics and spread 
general information among the people, check the rise 
and spread of false and harmful rumours, expose 
the abuses and the defects of the society, bring oar 
grievances to the notice of the Government, and, 
above all, serve as the chief channel for the expression 
of public opiruon, which was hardly audible in former 
times. 

The administration of the country rests on 
a sound basis. — ^The British Indian Empire is divided 
into several unequal provinces, each under a local ruler. 
Each province is divided into a certain number of 
districts, and the chief executive officer of each 
district is called Collector-Magistrate or in some cases 
Deputy Commissioner. This officer is a collector of 
revenue, as well as a revenue and criminal judge. He 
has also to look after the police, public works, munici- 
palities, education, salutation and all other important 
concerns of his district. In his manifold duties, he 
is assisted by a large number of subordinate officers 
of various grades from jcnnt and assistant magistrates 
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<lo\Nn to the common wtehmen of the %nlhgcs 
Several distncts usuillj form a Djwsion presided 
o\Lrhj an onicer known ns 1 Commissioner Besides 
the Collector Migistratc there is niso another im 
portant officer in c\crj settled distnct known ns 
tfie District Judge wiio is the chief judicial authonf j 
of Uic Distnct T]ic Distnct Judges nnd the Collector- 
Mngistmtcs in tlieir jiuhcnl functions an. under the 
jun*«hclion of High Courts nnd Chief Courts which 
are supreme both in civnt nnd cnminnl mntters but 
with n finnl nppcnl to tlic Judicial Committee of the 
Pnw Council in Lnghnd 

Tlic pro\nncinl rulers arc under tlicautliont> of the 
Government of India which is presidevl over b> the 
Govenjor Gcnernl and Victro) wlio is «cnt out from 
England to nile for a period of five >cars Tlie 
Goiemmcnt of India in its turn is controlled by the 
Secretary of State for India who is n member of the 
Bntisli Government and is responsible for Jus action 
to the Bntish Parliament Tlic Indian Government 
may thus be regarded as forming a part of the Bntish 
administration at home 
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(8) Kam^ra Gupta H (n) Baladilya II (Bhanu Gupta ?) 

Kramadit\a ( 

(13) Vajra. 
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GovernorS'General of India under the East India 
Companf 


Warren Hastings, 1774-17S5 

Sir John Maephefson (oITiciating), 1785-1786 

"Marquis of Comwalhs, 178O-1793 

Sir John Sliorc, I793-179S 

Sir Alured CJarke (ofliaating) 179S 

Marquis of Wellesley, 1798-1805. 

Marquis of Cornwallis (second time), 1S05. 

Sir George Barlow (temporary), ^805-1807. 

Earl of Mmto 1 , 1807-1813. 

Earl of Moira (Marquis of ffastmgs), 1813-1S23. 

John \dam (officnting), 1823 

Earl of \mhcrat, 1823-1828 

Mr Butterwortli Biylcy (officiating), 1828. 

Lord William Bentinck, 1828-1835 

Sir Qiarles Metcalfe {tcmporacy),i835 

Earl of Auckland, 1836-1842. 

Earl of Lllenborough, 1842-1844 
Viscount Hardinge I, 1844-1848. 

MarquL* of Dalhousie, 184S-1856. 

Earl of Canning, 1856-1858 

Viceroys of India under the Crown. 
Earl of Canning, 1858-1862 
Earl of Elgin I , 1862 63 
Sir Robert Napier (officiating) 1863, 

Sir Denison (officiating), 1863 

Sir John Lawrence, 1864-1869 
Earl of Mayo, 1S69 1872 
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Sir John Strachey (officiating, 1872 
Lord Napier (officiating), 1872 
Earl of Northbrook 1872 1876 
Earl of Lytton 1878 1880 
Marquis of Ripon 1880 1884 
Earl of Duffenn, iS84'i888 
'Marquis of Lansdowne 1888 1894 
Earl of Elgin 11 1S94 1899 
Lord Curzon, 1899 1904. 

Lord Ampthill (officiating), 1904 
Lord Curzon (again), 1904 1905 
Earl of Jlmto 11 , 1905 1910 
Lnrd JJnrdxriyp II , J5un 
Lord Chelmsford, 1916-1921 
Lord Reading 1921-- 
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